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PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE last edition of Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra pub- 
lished in Dr. Knight’s lifetime was the sixth, issued in 1890. 
Since his death in 1894 many alterations and additions have 
been made, as occasion required. These, for which I am solely 
responsible, may be summarized as follows : 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EprITIon (Jan. 
1897) : 
“The distinctive features are: 
**(1) The definitions of dimension, degree, homogeneous expression 
are transferred from Art. 10 to Art. 24. 


**(2) Greater prominence has been given to the fundamental Laws 
of Algebra (see Arts. 22, 29-32, 46-48). With this object 
parts of the chapters on Multiplication and Division have 
been re-written. 

‘*(3) A short section on the use of Detached Coefficients has been 
given on page 37. 

**(4) A fuller treatment of the Remainder Theorem and its appli- 
cations will be found on pages 236, 237. 

*©(5) Five new sets of Miscellaneous Examples have been added at 
convenient intervals beginning with one on page 32, which 
replaces Examples IV. c.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE NEW Eprtron (Océ. 1907) : 
‘**The leading features are : 
**(1) A full treatment of Graphs occupying more than 50 pages. 
**(2) A new set of Easy Examples on Substitution in Chapter I. 


**(3) The greater part of Chapter VIII., on Simple Equations, 
has been re-written so as to bring the use of the fundamental 
axioms into greater prominence, and to urge the importance 
of verifying solutions. 


iv PREFATORY NOTE. 


«(4) Chapter IX., on Symbolical Expression, has been enlarged. 
In particular, the section on Formule has been illustrated by 
a new set of Examples. 


**(5) A section on Square Root by inspection has been inserted 
in Chapter XVI. 


‘*(6) In Chapter XVIL., on Factors, a section on factorisation of 
trinomials, by completing the square, has been introduced. 
Also a large number of easy miscellaneous examples take the 
place of the Exercise XVII. 1 of earlier editions. 

‘“©(7) Considerable additions to the chapters on Quadratic Equa- 
tions. In particular, a set of examples involving applications 
to Geometry will be found at the end of Chapter XX VII. 

**(8) The chapter on Logarithms has been re-written so as to 
introduce and explain the use of Four-Figure Tables. The 
Tables of Logarithms and Antilogarithms have been taken, 
with slight modifications, from those published by the Board 
of Education, South Kensington. 

**(9) An easy first course has been mapped out enabling teachers 
to postpone, if they wish, the harder cases of ‘ Long’ Multi- 
plication and Division, and the rules dependent on these 
processes.” 


I am thus responsible for more than 100 pages of new matter. 
In particular, pages 371-431 are my sole work, being taken 
verbatim from my little book, A Short Introduction to Graphical 
Algebra, which was first published in 1902. 


H. 8. HALL. 


February, 1913. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FIRST COURSE. 


In the first thirty chapters an asterisk has been placed before 
all articles and examples which may conveniently be omitted 
in a first course. Notes are occasionally given suggesting 
the most suitable place for a section which may have to be 
postponed. 

For those who wish to defer to a later stage all the rules 
dependent on ‘Long’ Multiplication and Division, so as to 
reach Quadratic Equations earlier, the following detailed 
course is recommended. 


C@HAp. I. Arts, 1-11, 13-15. [Omit Art. 12, Examples I. c.] 

Cuaps, II.-V. Arts. 16-40. [Omit all the rest of Chap. V., 
except Art. 44.] 

Cuap. VI. Arts. 46-50. [Omit Arts. 51-55.] 

Cuaps. VII.-XIII. Arts. 56-107. In connection with Chap. 
XIII. Arts. 417-424 on Elementary Graphs may be read. 


Cuaps. XIV., XV. Arts. 108-113. [Omit Arts. 114, 115.] 
Cuapv. XVI. Arts. 116-1184. [Omit Arts. 119-124.] 
Cuap. XVII. Arts. 125-136. [Omit Arts. 136A-137.] 
Cuar. XVIII. Arts. 138, 139. [Omit Arts. 140-148. ] 
CuHap. XIX. [Omit Arts. 152, 153.] 

Cuap. XX. [Omit Arts. 159-163. ] 

Cuap. XXI. [Omit Arts. 171, 172.] 

Cuapr. XXII. Arts. 173-179. [Omit Arts. 180-185. ] 
[Cuaes, XXIII., XXIV. may be taken later. ] 


Cuar. XXV. Quadratic Equations. In connection with this 
chapter Arts. 425-428, 437-440 may be read. 


From this point the omitted sections must be taken at the 
discretion of the Teacher. 
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ALGEBRA. 


CHARTER: I. 
DEFINITIONS. SUBSTITUTIONS. 


1. A@EpRa treats of quantities as in Arithmetic, but with 
greater generality ; for while the quantities used in arithmetical 
processes are denoted by figures which have one single definite 
value, algebraical quantities are denoted by symbols which may 
have any value we choose to assign to them. 

The symbols employed are letters, usually those of our own 
alphabet ; and, though there is no restriction as to the numerical 
values a symbol may represent, it is understood that in the same 
piece of work it keeps the same value throughout. Thus, when 
we say “let a=1,” we do not mean that a must have the value 1 
always, but only- in the particular example we are considering. 
Moreover, we may operate with symbols without assigning to 
them any particular numerical value at all; indeed it is with 
such operations that Algebra is chiefly concerned. 

We begin with the definitions of Algebra, premising that the 
symbols +, —, x, +, =, will have the same meanings as in 
Arithmetic. Also, for the present it will be assumed that all 
the algebraical symbols employed denote integral numbers. 


2. An algebraical expression is a collection of symbols; 


it may consist of one or more terms, which are separated from 


each other by the signs + and —. Thus 7a+5b-3c—wxv+2y is 
an expression consisting of five terms. 
_ Note. When no sign precedes a term the sign + is understood. 
E.A, A € 


bo 
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3. Expressions are cither simple or compound. A simple 
expression consists of one term, as 5a. A compound expression 
consists of two or more terms. Compound expressions may be 
further distinguished. Thus an expression of two terms, as 
3a —2b, is called a binomial expression ; one of three terms, as 
2a —3b+ce, a trinomial ; one of more than three terms a multi- 
nomial Simple expressions are also spoken of as monomials. 


4. When two or more quantities are multiplied together the 
result is called the product. One important difference between 
the notation of Arithmetic and Algebra should be here remarked. 
In Arithmetic the product of 2 and 3 is written 2 x 3, whereas 
in Algebra the product of a and b may be written in any of 
the forms ax 6, ab, or ab. The form ab is the most usual. 
Thus, if a=2, b=3, the product ab=axb=2x3=6; but in 
Arithmetic 23 means “twenty-three,” or 2x 1043. 

5. Each of the quantities multiplied together to form a pro- 
duct is called a factor of the product. Thus 5, a, 6, are the 
factors of the product 5ab. 

6. When one of the factors of an expression is a numerical 
quantity, it is called the coefficient of the remaining factors, 
Thus, in the expression 5ab, 5 is the coefficient. But the word 
coefficient is also used in a wider sense, and it is sometimes 
convenient to consider any factor, or factors, of a product as 
the coefficient of the remaining factors. Thus, in the product 
6abe, 64 may be appropriately called the coefficient of be. A 
coefficient which is not merely numerical is sometimes called a 
literal coefficient. 

Note. When the coefficient is unity it is usually omitted. Thus 
we do not write la, but simply a. 

7. Ifa quantity be multiplied by itself any number of times, 
the product is called a power of that quantity, and is expressed 
by writing the number of factors to the right of the quantity 
and above it. Thus 

axa is called the second power of a, and is written a? : 
Tp ae o>: A ee third power of dy ..ccccceccees keuess 
and so on. 

The number which expresses the power of any quantity is 
called its index or exponent. Thus 2, 5, 7 are respectively 
the indices of a*, a, a’. 

Note. a? is usually read ‘‘a@ squared”; a® is read “a cubed” ; 


9 


a is read ‘a to the fourth’; and so on. 


When the index is unity it is omitted. Thus we do not write 
a, but simply a. Thus a, la, a, 1a" all have the same meaning, 
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8. The beginner must be careful to distinguish between 
coefficient and zndex. 


Example 1. What is the difference in meaning between 3a and a? ? 
By 3a we mean the product of the quantities 3 and a. 
By a* we mean the third power of a; that is, the product of the 
quantities a, a, a. 


Thus, 1f a=4, 
B= 83% 7 =p Se 


@=axaxa=4x4x4=64. 


Hxample 2. If b=5, distinguish between 4b? and 264, 
Here 4b?=4xbxb=4x5x5=100; 
whereas 2b4=2xbxbxbxb=2x5x5x5x5=1250. 


Example 3. If a=4, x=1, find the value of 52°. 
Here nr J) inate ocun es an—atayoe I Se Al xe I) edly, 


Note. The beginner should observe that every power of 1 is 1. 


9. In arithmetical multiplication the order in which the 
factors of a product are written is immaterial. For instance 
3x4 means 4 sets of 3 units, and 4x3 means 3 sets of 4 units; 
in each case we have 12 units in all. Thus 


3x4=4x3. 


In a similar way, 
3x 4X%9=—4XSXO=4X5xXx3; 
and it is easy to see that the same principle holds for the 
product of any number of arithmetical quantities. 


In like manner in Algebra ab and ba each denote the product 
of the two quantities represented by the letters a and 6b, and 
have therefore the same value. Again, the expressions abe, 
acb, bac, bea, cab, cba have the same value, each denoting the 
product of the three quantities a, 6, ce. It is immaterial in 
what order the factors of a product are written; it is usual, 
however, to arrange them in alphabetical order. 


Fractional coefficients which are greater than unity are usually 
kept in the form of improper fractions. 


Example. If a=6, «=7, z=5, find the value of ears 
13 13 © 


Wie —=—= 10 Oa en 


Here 10 10 


7 7 
Lt 
a 
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EXAMPLES I. a. 
If a=7, b=2, c=1, x=5, y=3, find the value of 


1. 14a. Dean. 3. Saw: 4; ar. 5. Sby. 
6 0. 7 BB VB, Qaa. . v9, Be. V0, dy’ 


11.‘ 7%. $12, 9b4 113, S8bcy, S14, Ty’ 15, 8a 
If a=8, b=5, c=4, r=1, y=3, find the value of 
16. Q9xy. 17. 8b*. 18, 32°. 19, x. 20. 7y%. 


>A I oa 99, bY. 93, y¥°. Oa ts 2; 7 
26. a. Oi, 0% 98, a’. 99, oc. 30. 6hay. 


If a=5, b=1, c=6, x=4, find the value of 


31. ge. = 32. qpax. 33, 3% = Bd, 35. 8’. 


wo. 1%, 87. ygacw. 38. Jbew 39, Fc% 40. 64° 

10. When several different quantities are multiplied together 
a notation similar to that of Art. 7 is adopted. Thus aabbbbeddd 
is written a*b'cd*, And conversely 7a%cad? has the same meaning 
as 7Xxaxaxaxcxdxd, 


Example 1. If x=5, y=3, find the value of 42°y’. 
4u%7h = 4 x 67 x 3? 
=4x 25x27 
= 2700. 
8ha* 


Example 2. If a=4, b=9, «=6, find the value of Fas" 


Sha® 8x 9x6? 8x9x 36 
Q7as” 27x48 ~ 27x64 


3 
=5= 11. 


11. If one factor of a product is equal to 0, the whole product 
must be equal to 0, whatever values the other factors may have, 
A factor 0 is usually called a zero factor. 

For instance, if w=0 then ab'ry* contains a zero factor. 
Therefore abxy?=0 when «=0, whatever be the values of a, 6, y. 

Again, if e=0, then c’=0; therefore ab*c}=0, whatever values 
a and b may have. 


Note. Every power of 0 is 0. 
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EXAMPLES I. b. 
If a=7, b6=2, c=0, v=5, 7=3, find the value of 


1. 4ax?. 2. arb. 3. 8077; 4, 3xy?. 
5, 2b?x. 6. 3b%y?. 7.Ceay 8. Cages 
9. acy. 7774-10. Szx*y. Tle Zo wbrx. 12, ey? 
If a=2, b=3, c=1, p=0, g=4, r=6, find the value of 
3a2r Sab? 6a%c 4cr? 
13. oe 14, 9g?" 15. ir 16. Oat 
17, 30% 18. ba” 19 oe. 20. Sabet 
° 4 ° 6 Co . Gar zig ~ 
2, 
21, 3 D, 22, 302%, 23, Qa’. 24, cPb?, 
ie 
Bathe Tat 64 pr 
25. 6474 . 26. “32 a q 28. FLY 


[The articles and examples marked with an asterisk may be post- 
poned and taken in connection with Chap. Xvi. ] 


*12. Derinition. The square root of any proposed expres- 
sion is that quantity whose square, or second power, is equal to the 
_ givenexpression. Thus the square root of 81 is 9, because 9?=81. 


The square root of a is denoted by d/a, or more simply ,/a. 


Similarly the cube, fourth, fifth, etc., root of any expression 
is that quantity whose third, fourth, fifth, etc., power is equal to 
the given expression. 


The roots are denoted by the symbols 3/ %/ 4, ete. 
Examples. 3/27=3; because 3?=27. §/82=2; because 25=32. 
The symbol ,/ is sometimes called the radical sign. 


Example 1. Find the value of 5,/(6a%h4c), when a=3, b=1, c=8. 
5, /(6a°b4c) =5 x /(6 x 3? x 14 x 8)=5 x /(6 x 27 x 8) 
=5x,/1296=5 x 36=180. 


Example 2. Find the value of Al (Sa) when a=9, b=3, x=5. 
31 / abs (§2%)= (25) 
|| (Fa a 8 x 53 8 x 125 
“(ee —)=3 2h 
» 1000 / 10 
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*EXAMPLES I. c. 
If a=8, c=0, k=9, x=4, y=1, find the value of 


1. /(2a). 2. (kx). 3. /(2ax). 
(2ak?). 5. 8/(3k). 6. az). 
7, 2(8x*y"). 8. A(cy’). 9, 2a,/(2ay). 
10. dy,/(4ka). 1. $c,/(%2). 12, 2xy,/(4y’). 


13, a/(%): 14. V (se): - (zs): 
ais) 1) yy oe 
Ca (C9 CS 


13. In the case of expressions which contain more than one 
term, each term can be dealt with singly by the rules already 
given, and by combining the terms the numerical value of the 
whole expression is obtained. When brackets ( ) are used, they 
will have the same meaning as in Arithmetic, indicating that 
the terms enclosed within them are to be considered as one 
quantity. 

Example 1. When c=5, find the value of ce — 4c + 2c*— 3c. 

Here 8 = 54 =5'xK 5 x 6 x 6 = 625 ; 

4c=4x5=20; 
2 =2 x h3=2x5x5x5=250; 
$c?=3 x 5°=3 x5 x 5=75. 

Hence the value of the expression 

= 625 — 20 +250 — 75= 780. 

Example 2. If a=7, b=3, c=2, find the value of 

a(b+e)?-e(a—b). 

The expression =7 (3 +2)" - 2(7 - 3)8=7. 6°-2, 48=175 - 128=47, 

Example 3. When a=5, b=8, c=1, find the value of 

a-b ,»,. a-e 
Oop are 


P r 5-3 5-1 
2B? x gee 8 Mo 
The expression =5° x 3-75.) 3 x Gai 
2 4 
=25 x5 -9x a6 


=1]0-1=9. 
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14. By Art. 11 any term which contains a zero factor is itself 
zero, and may be called a zero term. 
Example 1. If a=2, b=0, x=5, y=3, find the value of 
5a3 — ab?+ 2x7 + 3baxy. 
The expression = (5 x 2°) -0+(2 x 5?x 3)+0 
=40+ 150=190. 
Note. The two zero terms do not affect the result. 
Example 2. Find the value of 32? -a®y + Tabx — 32’, when 
C= Dy 0 ty oie 
3x? — oy + Tabu -3ye=3 . T?- Pa 
= 292 — 295 -24=1,% 
Example 3. Find the values of the expression x?- 10a+21 when 
xz has the values 0, 2, 3, 7, 8. 


Here the following arrangement will be found convenient. 


5 0} 2! Sl wiiees 
ie 0; 4] 9 | 49 | 64 
10x 0 | 20 | 30 | 70 | 80 


ea 10g eel | 275 |) Oa) 5 


Thus the required values are 21, 5, 0, 0, and 5. 


15. In working examples the student should pay attention 
to the following hints. 

1. Too much importance cannot be attached to neatness of 
style and arrangement. The beginner should remember that 
neatness is in itself conducive to accuracy. 

2. The sign = should never be used except to connect quan- 
tities which are equal. Beginners should be particularly careful 
not to employ the sign of equality in any vague and inexact 
sense. 

3. Unless the expressions are very short the signs of equality 
in the steps, of the work should be placed one under the other. 

4. It should be clearly brought out how each step follows 
from the one before it ; for this purpose it will sometimes be 
advisable to add short verbal explanations ; the importance of 
this will be seen later. 
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EXAMPLES I. d. 
If a=2, b=3, c=1, d=0, find the numerical value of e 


1. 6a+5b-8c+9d. 9, 3a-4b+6c4+5d. ee? ba 
. 3, 5a+3c¢-2b46d. 4, ab+be+ca—da.I4 
5. 6ab—3cd +2da —5cb + 2db. 6. abe+bed + cda + dab. 
7. 3abe-2bed +2cda—4dab. 8," 2be +. Bed - Ada + Sab. 
9, 3bed + 5cda — Tdab + abe. 10, a4 b?+024 &.) f 
V1, 2a? +308 - 4c*. 12, at+Uf—ct*. 
acne — 
¥ If a=1, b=2, c=3, d=0, find the numerical value of 
: 13) a’ + 53 +c? + d¥, _ 14, 4be3 — a3 - b3 — Zab3e. 


__ de. 
15, Babe — bc - 6a’. 
46, 2a? + 2b? + Qc? + Qd? - Ve — Qed - Qa - ab. /— 
17, 3 +4ad*- 303+ bed. 
18, a2+ 2h? + 2c? + d2 + Qab + 2be + Fed. 
19, 2c? + 2a? + 2b? — 4cb + Babed. 
20. 13a? + 4,he + 20ab — 16ac — 16be. a 
21, Gab - Sac? — 2a + Ab - 3d + 403. 
22, a®— c? +b? - d? + 2ab — 2d. 
23 


Qab — 3b3 + Bac - 2e- d+ xgad. 24, 125b4c - 9d + 3abe%. 
If a=2, b=1, c=3, r=4, y=6, 2=9, find the value of 
2. HXy-x)-V(c- a). 26, (2a-c)(w+2y ~ 2). j 
QT. §(c®@- 22) + F(y*- 2%). 98. A (cy - 2%) + ¥ (ay ~ be). 
29. a 5-3. 30. wet Rte 


ab? (atb+2)? 


(a+y)? 6(c?- a) ~ 
She (c=) Tah +e) Baar b+e-aF 
(a+b? a(y-2) og (atbteP_Sle-aF 


“e(y-2) 8(a+y) 


r 


a 
; 
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EXAMPLES I. e. 


La ee When «a has the values 0, 3, 6, 8, 10 find the values of ~ 
— 9x + 20. 


2 
S 2, Find the values of 34+ 2x+ ma when 2 has the values 0, 1, 2, 3, 4. 2. 


3. Shew that y?-15y+56 is 0 if y=7, and also if y=8. What 
is its value when y=10? 


oe 
4, Find the values of the expression ge when « has 
the values 2, 6, 8, 10. 


Shew by substituting 10 for a and 3 for b that the two ex- a 


ae er : 
4(a—b)+3(a+b), 5(a+b)+2(a—- 3b) a 
are equal. 
Test the equality also when a=6, b=0. —~ 


6. Shew that x? — 6x?+ 1la—6 is 0 for each of the values x=1, 2, 
3. What is its value when ~=10? 


7, Sbew that the expression «—132?+44x is equal to 32 when 
c=15/4; ors. — 


8. .Shew that 2°+10z is equal to 7x? for each of the values a2=0, 
2,5. Which of the expressions is the greater, and by how much, 
when «=6? 


9. By substituting 3 for w and 2 for y shew that the expressions 


6+ Tety-y and (2v-+y)(3e-y)(w+y) 
are equal. 


10. Find the value of 4a?+4a@—3 when x=2, and when x=1., 


11. When a=5, shew that 407+ 42-3 is equal to 9(x+8). 


1 Shew that 6x? — 11.x*+ 3a is equal to 0 when a and. when 
x=3, Find its value in the form of a decimal when x= io 


~ 


—_— 


Examples for Revision. Oe 


1. What do you understand by 63 and by’ 6.3% y | 


2. What is meant by 44xry and ry Sey? If x=4, y=5, give the 
arithmetical value of each. : 


@ Which is the greater 245 or 2.4.5, and by how much? /¢ 
4, Give the product of ¢ and wu in three ways. 


— 
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5. If 5 boys have p marbles each, express algebraically how 
many they have in all. If »=25 what is the number? 
6. If 2 cakes are to be shared equally among 6 boys, express 
algebraically how many each will have. If 2=42 what is the 
number ? 


7. If 54 books are divided equally among ¢ boys, express each 


of 


boy’s share algebraically. What is the arithmetical value if c=6? Y t 


8. What is the difference between ‘ twice 3” and ‘3 squared”? 


9. Give the expression for “thrice d,” also that for the ‘cube of 
d.” Give the arithmetical values if d=2. A KY 4 


10, Distinguish between “ four times a” and ‘a to the fourth.” 
Give the respective values when a=3. / 2, OV 

11. The quantity c is to be multiplied by the quantity x How 
is this expressed? Give the product if e=7 and x=3. 


4 


12, If x factors, each equal toc, are to be multiplied together, 
express hd algebraically. What is the value if a=3 and the factor 
c= 7 1 


13, The quantities a, b, c are to be added together. Express this _ 
algebraically. What is the answer ifa=5,b=7,c=ll?®2° & 


14. The quantity 7 is to be taken from the quantity s. Give the 
algebraical expression that denotes this. What is the answer if \ 
r=27 and s=41? / 


15. A boy starts = with 2 marbles and wins y. Express 


the number he then has. 1 SG 


16, The same boy plays with his increased number and loses 2. 


a | 


x=25 and y=9, what number has he rhe 


Express the number he then has, If z=17, how many has he left ?f ¥ 


17. A farmer takes / sheep to market and sells g of them. How 
many has he left? What is the remainder if f/=64 and g=48 2 Ie 


18, Another farmer takes / sheep to market and returns with / of 
them. How many has be sold? If k=75, and /=32, what is the 
number he has sold ? a 


19, Give the sum and product of the three quantities a, b, ¢; and 
ifa=5, ae 6, asp hg arithmetical value of each. 


90, If I walk y mile hour for y hours, what is the algebraical ‘ 
expression for the length of my walk? If y=4, what is the answer? 


lbw 


jf 


V 
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CHAPTER II. 
NEGATIVE QUANTITIES. ADDITION OF LIKE TERMS. 


16. Iy the preceding examples the sum of the terms to be 
subtracted has never been greater than the sum of the terms to 
be added ; that is to say, every operation has been capable of 
being worked by Arithmetic. But in an example that reduces 
to a result such as 4—9 the subtraction cannot be arithmetically 
performed, yet as an algebraical result such an expression can 
be explained; and, moreover, a subtractive term may stand 
alone and its meaning be quite plain. 


17. Algebraical quantities which are preceded by the sign + 
are said to be positive; those to which the sign — is prefixed 
are said to be negative. When no sign is prefixed the + sign 
is to be understood. These signs are frequently used to denote 
a quality possessed by the quantities to which they are attached, 
as explained in the following illustrations : 

(i.) Suppose a trader gains £100 and then loses £70, the result 
of his trading is a gain of £30, that is +£100—£70= + £30 ; 
and the + £30 denotes that he is £30 better off than when he 
began. 

But if he had first gained £70 and then lost £70, the loss 
would exactly balance the gain, that is +£70—£70=£0. Thus 
he would be in the same position as when he began. 

If, however, he had first gained £70 and then lost £100, 
the result of his trading would be a loss of £30, that is 
+£70—£100= — £30, and the —£30 denotes that he is £30 
worse off than-when he began, or that he now has a debt of £30. 

Thus we see that the —£30 denotes a quantity egual tn 
magnitude, but opposite in character to the + £30, 

(ii.) Again, suppose a man to row 60 yards up a stream, and 
then to drift down with the current for 40 yards, his position 
relative to the starting point would be +60 yards—40 yards 
=+20 yards, the +20 yards denoting the distance he was up 

stream from his starting point. 
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If he had rowed 40 yards up stream and then drifted down 
60 yards, his position relative to the starting point would be 
+40 yards —60 yards= —20 yards, the —20 yards denoting the 
distance he was down stream from his starting point. 

Thus we see that —20 yards denotes a distance egual zn 
magnitude, but opposite in direction to that denoted by +20 
yards, 

(iii.) On a Centigrade thermometer 15°C. means 15° above 
the freezing point, and —15°C. denotes 15° below freezing 
point. 

From the above examples it will be understood that +5, for 
example, will denote a quantity greater than 0 by 5 units, 
whereas —5 will denote a quantity that is dess than 0 by 5 
units, the two quantities being of the same absolute value but 
of opposite character. 


EXAMPLES II. a. 


1, A trader gains £20, loses £42, and then gains £10. Express 
algebraically the result of his three transactions. 


2. ‘Two cricket counties play 16 matches ; one wins 10 and loses 
6, and the other wins 7 and loses 9. Express the two results, 
allowing a gain of one point for a win and a loss of one point for a 
defeat. 


3. In the night a Centigrade thermometer falls to —8°, and in 
the day-time it rises to 12°. How many degrees are there between 
the readings ? 


4, A Centigrade thermometer rises to 9° in the day-time and falls 
15° during the night ; what is the night reading ? 


5. A snail climbs 6 feet vertically upwards from a given point on 
a wall, slips down 15 feet, and then climbs 6 feet upwards again. 
Express algebraically his final position from his starting point. 


6. Two men each fire 20 shots at a mark and agree to register 4 

oints for every hit and to deduct 3 points for every miss. One 
Pits the mark 12 times, the other 8 times. Express algebraically 
their separate scores, 


7. Each of three football teams plays 20 matches during the 
season. The A team wins 9 and loses 5, the B team wins 6 and 
loses 8, and the C team wins 9 and loses 9, the other games bein 
drawn. If one point be allowed for a win, and one point deduct 
for a loss, place the three teams in order of merit and give the 
expressions that denote the results of the season’s play. 


It. ] ADDITION OF LIKE TERMS. 11 


Addition of Like Terms. 


18. Derinition. When terms do not differ, or when they 
ditfer only in their numerical coefficients, they are called like, 
otherwise they are called unlike. Thus 3a, 7a; 5a%b, 2a); 
3a°b?, —4a%b° are pairs of like terms ; and 4a, 30; 7a, 9a2b are 
pairs of unlike terms. 

The rules for adding like terms are 

Rule I. _ The sum of a number of like terms vs a like term. _ 


Rule Il. 7 all the terms are p ositive, add the coefficients. 
Example. Find the value of 8a + 5a. 


Here we have to increase 8 things by 5 like things, and the 
aggregate is 13 of such things ; 


for instance, 8 lbs. + 5 Ibs. = 13 Ibs. 
Hence also, 8a+5a=13a. 
Similarly, 8a+ 5a+a+2a+6a=22a. 


Rule III. /f all the terms are negative, add the coefficients 
numerically and prefix the minus sign to the sum. 


xample. To find the sum of - 3x, -—5a, —7x, —.x. 
Here we have to express, as one subtractive quantity, the sw, 

or total, of four subtractive quantities of like character. To 

subtract in succession 3, 5, 7, 1 like things would have the same 

effect as to take away 3+5+7+1, or 16, such things in one 

operation. é 

Thus the sum of —3x, -—5x, —7Tx, -x is — 16x. 


Rule IV. Jf the terms are not all of the same sign, add to- 
gether separately the coefficients of all the positive terms and the 
|coeficients of all the negative terms; the difference of these two 
results, preceded by the sign of the greater, will give the coefficient 
of the sum required. 


‘Example 1. Find the sum of 17x and ~ 8x. 
A gain of 17 followed by a loss of 8 would give as a result a gain 
of 9, for the difference of 17 and 8 is 9, and the gain, or positive 
term, is the greater. 

Thus the sum of 17x and —8x=9w. 


Example 2. The sum of —17x and 8xz= — 92. 
Example 3. Find the sum of 8a, —9a, —a, 3a, 4a, —1la, a. 


The sum of the coefficients of the positive terms is 16. 
~ i > negative ,, 21. 
The difference of these is 5 and the sign of the greater is negative ; 
hence the required sum is — 5a. 
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When a number of quantities are connected together by the 
signs + and —, the value of the result is the same in whatever 
order the terms are taken. 


For example, in a series of combined losses and gains, the result 
is the same in whatever order the gains and losses are taken. 


We may, therefore, add or subtract the terms in the most 
convenient order, which is usually that stated in Rule IV. 
above. This process is called collecting terms. 

19. When quantities are connected by the signs + and —, 
the resulting expression is called their algebraical sum. 

Thus lla—27a+13a= —3a states that the algebraical sum 
of lla, —27a, 13a is equal to — 3a. 


Note. The sum of two quantities numerically equal but with 
opposite signs is zero. ‘Thus the sum of 5a and — da is 0. 


EXAMPLES II. b. 
Find the sum of 
6a, 7a, lla, a, 23c. i 49, 2,00, 1%, Ov. ~ a 
7b, 10b, 11b, 9b, 2b. 97 4, 6c, 8c, 2c, lic, 19¢, 100¢, e. 
—3x, -—5u, -l1lz, - To, 8 OK %. — 5b, —6b, —11b, —18b. - 
. ~ 8y, —Ty, -y, —2y, —4y. pp y 8, —c, -— 2c, -50c, - 13c~e% 
—11b, — 5b, -3b, -b. 26 10. 5x”, —~, —3x, 2x, —2x. 
26y, — lly, -15y, y, — 8y, 2y. 12. Sf, - Of, - Af, 2, — 80/- 
28, -38, 8, —8, — 5a, 5s. 14, Ty, -lly, 16y, -38y, -2y. 
5a, -7Tx, —22, Tx, 2x, -5a. 16, Tab, -3ab, —5ab, 2ab, ab. 
Find the value of 
17, —9x? + 11a? +82? - 4x, 18, 3a%r — 18a2r + ax. 
19, 3a’ — 7a? — 8a* +248 — lla’, 20, 40° - 5x? - 825 - 72", 
21. 40%? — a*h? — Ta*h? + 5a%b? — a®b?, 
22, -Qart— 424 — 12x44 1824 - 7x4, 
93, Tabed -llabed - 4labed + 2abed. 
%, ju-jutx+t Za, 25. ga+fa- fa. 
96. -— 5b +4) - th + 2b — db + ib. 
BB ~ Sat 2h Fate at dats at 
23 -ab- jab - jad - jab —yab +ab+ yaad. 
QO Fx-Bxrt fa-2r+4a- dete. 
80. — Rat - fat- fc? - fat - 27, 


{ 
gol 


wen 


aa 
Si oo 
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CHAPTER TE AAP {. 
SmmpLe Brackers. Avprtron. > 


20. WHEN a number of arithmetical quantities are connected 
together by the signs + and —, the value of the result is the 
same in whatever order the terms are taken. This also holds in 
the case of algebraical quantities. 

Thus a—b+c is equivalent to a+c—)b, for in the first of the 
two expressions 6 is taken from a, and ¢ added to the result; in 
the second ¢ is added to a, and 6 taken from the result. Similar 
reasoning applies to all algebraical expressions. Hence we may 
write the terms of an expression in any order we please. 

Thus it appears that the expression a—b may be written in 
the equivalent form —b+a. 

To illustrate this we may suppose, as in Art. 17, that a repre- 
sents a gain of a pounds, and —é a loss of 6 pounds: it is clearly 
immaterial whether the gain precedes the loss or the loss pre- 
cedes the gain. 

21. Brackets () are used to indicate that the terms enclosed 
within them are to be considered as one quantity. The full use 


of brackets will be considered in Chap. vit. ; here we shall deal 
only with the simpler cases. 


8+(13+5) means that 13 and 5 are to be added and their sum 
added to 8. It is clear that 13 and 5 may be added separately 
or together without altering the result. 


Thus 8+(13+5)=8+4134+5=26. 


Similarly a+(b+c) means that the sum of 0 and ¢ is to be 
added to a. 


Thus a+(b+c)=at+bte. 
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8+(13—5) means that to 8 we are to add the excess of 13 over 
5; now if we add 13 to 8 we have added 5 too much, and must 
therefore take 5 from the result. 

Thus 8+(13 -—5)=8+13—-5=16. 
Similarly a+(b—c) means that to a we are to add 6, diminished 
by e. 


Thus A+(D—C)H=AAD—Corcreccrersecensceecseeens Ci, 
In like manner, 
at+b—c+(d—-—e—f)=atb-ctd—e—fircnserees (2). 
Conversely, 
at+b-—ct+d—e—f=atb—c+(d—e—f)......000 (3). 
Again, a—b+c=a+e-b, [Art. 20.] 
=the sum of a and e—4, 
=the sum of a and —b+<¢, [Art. 20.] 
therefore G@—bD+CH=A4(—DAC).ccccecsecccecneseseeeeeereeer sees (4). 


By considering the results (1), (2), (3), (4) we are led to the 
following rule : 

Rule. When an expression within brackets is preceded by the 
sign +, the brackets can be removed without making any change in 
the expression. 

Conversely : Any part of an expression may be enclosed within 
brackets and the sign + prefixed, the sign of every term within the 
brackets remaining unaltered. 7 

Thus the expression a—b+c—d+e may be written in any of 
the following ways, 

a+(—b+c-—d+e), 
a—b+(c—d+e), 
a—b+c+(-d+e). 

22. The expression a—(b+c) means that from @ we are to. 
take the sum of bande. The result will be the same whether 
b and c are subtracted separately or in one sum. Thus 

a—(b+c)=a—b-—c. 

Again, a—(b—c) means that from a we are to subtract the 
excess of b over c. If from a we take b we get a—b; but by so 
doing we shall have taken away ¢ too much, and must therefore 
addetoa—b. Thus 

a-(b-c)=a-b+e. 
In like manner, 
a-b-(e-d-e)=a-—b-—ctdte. ‘ 
Accordingly the following rule may be enunciated : 


ut. ] ADDITION. | 15 


Rule. When an expression within brackets is preceded by the 
sign —, the brackets may be removed if the sign of every term within 
the brackets be changed. 

Conversely : Any part of an expression may be enclosed within 
brackets and the sign — prefixed, provided the sign of every term 
within the brackets be changed. 

Thus the expression a—b+c+d—e may be written in any of 
the following ways, 

a—(+b—c-—d+e), 
a—b—(—c—d+e), 
a—b+c—(-—d+e). 

We have now established the following results : 


I. Additions and subtractions may be made in any order. 
Thus a+6-—c+d—e—f=a-—c+b+d-—f-e 
=a—c—f+d+b-e. 


This is known as the Commutative Law for Addition and 
Subtraction. 


II. The terms of an expression may be grouped in any manner. 
Thus a+b—c+d—e—f=(a+b)—c+(d—e)-f 
=a+(b—0)+(d-0)—f=a+b-(e-d)- (+f), 


% This is known as the Associative Law for Addition and 
Subtraction. 


Addition of Unlike Terms. 


23. When two or more /ke ternis are to be added together 
we have seen that they may be collected and the result expressed 
as a single like term. If, however, the terms are wnlike they can- 
not be collected ; thus in finding the sum of two unlike quantities 
a and 6, all that can be done is to connect them by the sign’ of 
addition and leave the result in the form a+. 

Also by the rules for removing brackets, a+(-6)=a—b; that 
is, the algebraic sum of a and —d is written in the form a— 6. 

It will be observed that in Algebra the word sum is used in 
a wider sense than in Arithmetic. Thus, in the language of 
Arithmetic, a—b signifies that 5 is to be subtracted from a, and 
bears that meaning only ; but in Algebra it is also taken to mean 
the sum of the two quantities a and —b without any regard to 
the relative magnitudes of a and 6. 

HE. A. B 
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Example 1. Find the sum of 3a—5b +2c; 2a+3b-d; -—4a+2b. 
The sum =(3a-5b + 2c) + (2a+3b- d) + ( —4a-+2b) 
= 3a -5b+2c+2a+3b-d-4a+2b 
=3a + 2a - 4a —5b+3b+2642¢-d 
=a+2c-d, 
by collecting like terms. 


The addition is, however, more conveniently effected by the 
following rule : 


Rule. Arrange the expressions in lines so that the like terms 


nay be in the same vertical columns: then add each column begin- 
ving with that on the left. 


3a — 5b +2c The algebraical sum of the terms in the 

24+ 3b -d first column is a, that of the terms in the 

- da +O second column is zero. The single terms 

fee, in the third and fourth columns are 
a +2c-d brought down without change. 


Example 2. Add together -5ab+6be-7ac; Sab+3ac-2ad ; 
—2ab+4ac+5ad; be -3ab+4ad. 
— 5ab + 6be -— Tac 

Sab + 8ac —2ad Here we first rearrange the eXx- 
4 pressions so that like terms are in 


— 2ab + 4ac+ Sad the same vertical columns, and then 
—3ab+ be +4ad add up each column separately. 
— 2ab+ Tbe +7ad 


EXAMPLES III. a, 
Find the sum of 
1. a+2b-3c; -3a+b4+2c; 2a-3b+e, 
2. 3a+2b-¢; -a+3b+2c; 2a-b+3e. 
3. —Be+2Qy+z25 w= By +22; Qor+ y - 32. 
~¢@+2y +325 Br — yi 2z5 2a+ 3y —z, 
—* da +3b+5¢; -2a+38b-8c; a-b+e. 
6. —15a-19b—18e; l4da+15b+8c; a+5b49e. 
7, 25a-15b+e; 18a-10b+4+4c; a+20b—c. 
8. —16a—10b+5e; l0a+5b+c; 644 5b-e. 
9, Sax—Tby+ez; ax+2by—ez; oo ae 
0, 2p+q-r; p-20q+r; p+q-20r. 


II. | ADDITION. Ld 


Add together the following expressions : 
ll. -5ab+6bce-—7ea; 8ab-4be+3ca; —2ab—2be+4ca. 
12. 15ab-27be-6cea; 14ab—18be+10ca; 45he — 3ca — 49ab. 
13. 5ab+be—3ca; ab—be+ca; —ab+2ca+be. 
14. patar-rp; —pgtart+rp; pq-gr+rp. 
15. x+y+z2; 2x+3y-22; 3Bu—4y+z. 
16. 2a-—3b+c; lda-21b-8c; 246+ 7c+4+ 3a. 
17. 4ey—-9yz+220; —Qxy+24yz—za; Way - l5yz+zm. 
18, l7ab-—13bc+8ca; -—5ab+9bc-—Tea; —Tbe-—cat ab. 
19. 47a—-G63y+2; —25a+ldy—32; —22n+15z+48y. 
20. -17b-2c+23a; —-9a+15b+7c; —18a+3b—4c. ~% 


Dimension and Degree. 
Ascending and Descending Powers. 


24. Kach of the letters composing a term is called a dimen- 
sion of the term, and the number of letters involved is called 
the degree of the term. Thus the product abc is said to be of 
three dimensions, ov of the third degree ; and ax* is said to be of 
jive dimensions, or of the fifth degree. 

A numerical coefficient is not counted. Thus 8a7b° and a2b® 
are each of seven dimensions. 

The degree of an expression is the degree of the term of 
highest dimensions contained in it; thus at—8a?+3a—5 is an 
expression of the fourth degree, and a*x —'7b?.x° is an expression of 
the fifth degree. But it is sometimes useful to speak of the 
dimensions of an expression with regard to some one of the 
letters it involves. For instance the expression ax? — ba*+cx—d 
is said to be of three dimensions in wv. 

A compound expression is said to be homogeneous when all 
its terms are of the same dimensions. Thus 8a°—a‘b?+9ab? is a 
homogeneous expression of six dimensions. 


25. Different powers of the same letter are unlike terms ; 
thus the result of adding together 22° and 32” cannot be ex- 
pressed by a single term, but must be left in the form 22°+ 32°, 

Similarly the algebraical sum of 5a*b*, —3ab3, and —O+ is 
5a*b? —3ab?— bt. This expression is in its simplest form and 
cannot be abridged. 
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In adding together several algebraical expressions cng 
erms with different powers of the same letter, it will be foun 
onvenient to arrange all expressions in descending or ascending 
owers of that letter. This will be made clear by the following 
xamples. 


Example 1. Add together 3a° +7 + 6a — 5a; 22?-8-92; 
4a — 2a 4+ 322; 83 — 9a —a?; w— 2? -a3 44, 


8x3 -— 522 + 6a +7 In writing down the first expression 
Ox? 9x —8 we put in the first term the highest 

Pras q power of a, in the second term the 

— 23 + Bac? + dar next highest power, and so on till the 
3x3 — a? - 9a last term, in which x does not appear. 
—~ g— o24 ota The other expressions are arranged in 


308-448 the same way, so that in each column 
Buu? — 20" — 1 + we have like powers of the same letter. 

Example 2. Add together 3ab? - 2b° + a; 5a*) — ab® — 3a’; 
8a* + 5b? ; 9a*b — 2a8 + ab . 


~ RO + oa? : me a Here each expression contains 
— ab?+ 5a% —3a% powers of two letters, and is 

5b8 + 8a arranged according to descend- 
ab’+ 9a% — 2a? ing powers of b, and ascending 


30° + Bab?-+ 14a% + 4a9 a ga 


EXAMPLES III. b. 


Find the sum of Pd 
1. 2ab+38ca+6abe; —5ab+2be -5abe; 38ab — 2be - os 
Q. 2a? - Dey + By? ; dy? + Say - 2x2; 2% - Qay - Gy’, 

8. 3a°—7Tab—4b?; —6a®+9ab — 3b? ; 4a2+ ab + 5b?. 


e+ay-y?; —-22+y2+y"; -—a2+a24+2%. 

— x? — Bary + By? 5 Sa?+ dary ~ By? 5 a+ ey ty? 
w—a9+2-1; Qa%-2e42; -8284+5e+1. 
2x8 — a — a; 4a +8a%+ 7a; - 6a - 6a? +x. 
Qa® -Ta4+-5; -—14a?+15e-6; 200? ~ 402-17. 
10x? + Se +85 3x? — 4a? ~ 65 Qa? — 20-3. 
w—ab+be; ab+b®—ca; ca—be+e, 


11, 5a? ~ 3¢h4- d¥4 8 - 20? + 3d¥; dot 2g5-~ Saye 


cota oe 


_ 
S 


III. | ADDITION. 


Find the sum of 

12.. 63 -Qe+13 Qa3ta+6; 2?-—7x2+2n-4. 

13.1 a—a?+3a; 3a?+4a?+8a; 5a°-6a?- 11a. 

14.. ay? tap 224 — 39? —Ayz 29> 22° Sxz. Baz. 

15s 2- 2y3 +oh y YP — Paty; a+ 2y” Be y?. 

16.5 23+ 3x7*y+3axy"; - ay -b6ay?—2° ; 3i2y + 4ory®, 

17. a + 5ab?+b3; b3-10ab?-a®; 5ah2 —2b3 + 2a2b. 

i8. —4e4y — 5x8 y? 3 38aty + 2x57 —6xy*; 32°? + 6xyt — y°? 

19. —4a°b + 6abe ; a?b—10abe + a b3 + 3a2b + abe. 

20. x3 —4ax°y+ Gay? ; Qa2y —Bay2+2Qy? 3 y?+ Bary + 4xy?.™ 
Add together the following ae 

A.‘ $a-4b; -at+$b; 3a-d. a 

92. -4a-4b; -2a+3b; -2a-b.V 

93, -2a+8c; —1a-2b; $b-3c. 

94, —13a-1c; 2a-3b; 4Ab-c. 

95. 202+4ay—-ty?; -a2-2ay+Qy?; 2a2- ay - Fy? 


(26, 3a? -2ab- 4b2; —3a2+2ab- 2b?; 2g ab +B 
oh a a poy?s —Par®tttay—y?; ta2-ayt+ty?*. 
28. 323+ 5aa®— Fare; 23- ope” +ha%e; —403+ Zax. 
29. 1a Say —Ty?; Fay +424! Suet dy”, 


-80, a3 - 2a - 353; 2a — Ba oe — 303+ ab® +103, 4 


—{— 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SUBTRACTION. 


26. Tue simplest cases of Subtraction have already come 
under the head of addition of dike terms, of which some are 
negative. [Art. 18.] 


Thus 5a-3a= 2a, 
3a—Ta= — 4a, 
—3a—6a= -— 9a. , 


Also, by the rule for removing brackets [Art. 22], 
3a —(—8a)=3a+ 8a 
=l114a, 
and —3a—(-8a)= —3a4+8a 
=5a. 


Subtraction of Unlike Terms. 
27. The method is shewn in the following example. 
Example. Subtract 3a -2b-c from 4a —3b+-5e. 


The difference 


; The expression to be subtracted is 
= 4a — 3b + Be — (3a — 2b - ¢) first scotsced in brackets with a 
= 4a -— 3b +5¢-3a+2b+e minus sign prefixed, then on removal 
=4da - 3a —-3b4+2b+5ce+¢ of the brackets the like terms are 
=a~b+6e, combined by the rules already ex- 


plained in Art. 18. 
It is, however, more convenient to arrange the work as follows, 
the signs of all the terms in the lower line being changed. 
4a — 3b + 5e The like terms are written in 
~8a+2b4 ¢ | thesame vertical column, and each 
by addition a- babe | column is treated separately. 
ny addition, ; 


Rule. Change the sign of every term in the expression to be 
subtracted, and add to the other expression. 

Note. It is not necessary that in the expression to be subtracted 
the signs should be actually changed; the operation of changing 
signs ought to be performed mentally, 
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Example \. From 5x?+xy take 2x?+8xy - Ty’. 


5at+ xy In the first column we combine mentally 5x 
2x? + Say — Ty? and — 22°, the algebraic sum of which is 32°. In 
3 Ta 7p the last column the sign of the term —7y? has to 
: Uwe be changed before it is put down in the result. 


Example 2. Subtract 32?- 2x from | - x. 


Terms containing different powers of the same letter being wnlike 
must stand in different columns. 


= ers) In the first and last columns, as there is 

242 Oy nothing to be subtracted, the terms are put 
Eee. Son | down without change of sign. In the second 
ee a and third columns each sign has to be changed. 


The re-arrangement of terms in the first line is not necessary, but 
it is convenient, because it gives the result of subtraction in descend- 
ing powers of a. 


EXAMPLES IV. a. 
Subtract / 


1. 4a-—3b+c from 2a —3b-c. 

2. a—3b+5c from 4a—-8b+c. ¥ , 

3. 2¢-8y+2 from 15a +10y - 182.07 

4, ld5a—27b+8c from 10a+3b + 4c. y 

5. -—10x-14y+15z from x- y -z. 

6. —llab+6cd from — 10bc+ ab —4cd. 

7, 4a—3b+15c from 25a — 16h — 18c. 

8. -—16e%-18y-15z from — 5x +8y+7z. 

9, ab+cd—ac—bd from ab+cd+act+bd. 
10. -—ab+cd—ac+hd from ab -cd+ac — bd. 

From 


11. 3ab+5ced -4ac—6bd take 3ab+6cd —-3ac—5bd. y 
12. yz-zv+ay take —xy+yz—2x. 

13. -—2z°-2?-37+2 take 23-x+1. 

14, —S82®y+15xy?+ 1lOwyz take 4a°y - 6xy?—- Sayz. 
15. 4ta-b+4e take 4a+}b- te. 

16. fv+y- Skea eu — ay — 3% 

17. -a-3b take 5a+ 1h —te. 

18, tx Se ie take — dat ty— pz 

19, —2 — 3y—5z take $a - sy ce Ze 

20. -ix+2y-} take ta -3y- / 
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From 
1, 3xy-5yz+S82x take — 4xy+2yz—10zw. 
Q. —S8x2y? + ldaby + 13axy? take 4x°y? + Taby — Say’, 
a. = 8+6ab+a2b? take 4 — 3ab — 5ab?. 
4, abe+b’ca+cab take 3a%bc — 5b?ca — 4c*ab. 
5. —7a%>+S8ab?+cd take 5a%b — Tab" + 6cd. 
6.  —S8a2y + Say? — wy? take Sx®y — Sry? + ay? 
7. 10a%b2+15ab?+8a% take —10a2b? + 15ab? - 8a. 
8, 4a°-3”+2 take -5x2+6a-7. 
9, 23+1lla?+4 take 82?= 52-3. 
10, =Sa%v? + 5a2+15 take 9a%x? - 82? - 5. 


Subtract 
1. v2 -2?+x+4+1 from 23+4+2?-x+1. 
9. ay? — 3x2y +23 —y? from a + 3x°y + Bay? + y% 
8 bh +¢3—2abe from a? +b - 3abe. 


14, Tay? -y- 3x2y + 5a? from 8a? + 72%y - Bary? — y?. 


5. at+5+a—- 3x3 from 524 - 82° -2a°+7. 
6. a? +b? +¢3 —3abe from Tabe - 3a? + 5b8 - c*. 


17. l-w+2°- 24-23 from at-1+a- 2%, 


8. 7at—8a?+3a5+a from a?-5a8-7+ 7a. ~ 
9. 10a%) +8ab2 — 8a*b? — b4 from 5a%b — Gab? — 75%. 


20. a? —L'+8al? -7a%h from - Bab? + 15a2b +b% 


From 


21. pe - gay - oy? take — a? + ary ~ y*. / 


2a2-Sa-1 take -; Sq2+a-4. / 
Jot Jot take Jr 14 a8 


fad — Lay? - y? aks dary - fy - hay? 


22 
23. 
24, 3a? 2ax take } -4}a2?- faz. 
25. 
26 


1a —Qaa% — hate take hate + La? — faa’, 


[CHAP. 


Le 


rit: 


—. = ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES I. 


1, Simplify (1) 4a - Qa? — (Qa — 3a?) ; 
(2) 3a —4b —(3b+a) — (5a - 8b). 
“9 To the sum of 2a-—3b-—2c¢ and 2b-—a+7c add the sum of 
.a-—4c+7b and c-6b. 
3. When x=3, y=2, z=0, find the value of 
(1) mS y8— aye (2) faye 


4, Define index, coefficient. In the expressions 4x?+ 3x, 2x°+ x”, 
x*+ 7a, find (1) the sum of the indices, (2) the sum of the coefficients. 
5. From 5x°?+3a—-—1 take the sum of 
2x0 —-5 + 7a? and 327+4-2x3 +a. 
_6, Subtract 3a - 7a?+ 5a? from the sum of 
2+8a?-—a’ and 2a’ - 3a*+a-2. 


7, Distinguish between like and unlike terms. Pick out the like 

terms in the expression 
— 3ab + b? — 2a? — a? + 3b? + 5ab + Ta?. 

8. Write down in as many ways as possible the result of adding 
together x, y, and z. 

9, Subtract 52?+3a—-—1 from 2x?, and add the result to 
ba 3x? + 38x -1. 

10. If the number of pounds I possess is represented by +a, 
what will —a denote? 

11. Write down in algebraical symbols the result of diminishing 
2a by the sum of 3b and de. 

12, When x=1, y=2, z=3, find the value of the sum of 527, 
—2a°z, 3y*. Also find the value of 224 - oy 


( m3, Add the sum of 2y-38y? and 1-—5y? to the remainder left 
when 1—2y?+yis subtracted from 5y*. 


14, Faelain clearly why «-(y-z)=x-y+z. 

15. Ifx=4, y=3, z=2, a=0, find the value of 
3x? — Qyz - ax + 5ax?y. 

16, Simplify 2a -b — (3a — 2b) + (2a - 3b) - (a - 2). 
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17.~ Find the algebraical sum of the like terms in the expression 
5a? — 4a*b + b? + 6a*b + Tab? — 3a*b + dab + 8a°b. 


18. A boy works x+y sums, of which only y —2z are right ; how 
many are wrong ? 


19. In the expression 3a* —7a*b +b‘, point out the highest power, 
the lowest power, the positive terms, and the coefticient of a’. 


20. Take a?—y? from 3ay-—4y?, and add the remainder to the 
sum 0 of dary — x? — 3y” and 2x? + 6y”. 


nay If x=1, y=3, z=5, w=0, find the value of 
a/(Bary) +/(522z) + /(8yw). 
/ 22. What is the degree of a term in an algebraical expression ? 


| In the expression 42° — 325a?+a%, what is the degree of the negative 
term ? 


93. Find the sum of 5a—7b+c and 3b-9a, and subtract the 
result from c— 4h. 


~ Of,” If «=3, y=4, p=8, g=10, find the value of 


vyp 


b\ 
25., If x represents the date 10 a.p. what will -— 3x stand for? 


96. Ada together 32?-7a+5 and 2a°+5a-3, and diminish the 
result, by 32:7 +2. 


“ ‘ 
27. In the expression 
4a7h? — b4 +- 3a%b? + 5b — ab a: + 2arab + abat — a®h3, 
point out which terms are like, and which are homogeneous, What 
is “A i. of the expression ? 


Express in algebraical symbols the excess of the sum of af 
and 6 over c diminished by d. 


Ast 


and then walks a distance 3a+2hb miles due South ; what is his fina 


29. A man walks 2a—b miles due North from a fixed point O, 
y/) 
position with regard to O? } 


30:' What expression must bé added to 5a®°-7x+2 to produce | 
7a*-1? 


CHAPTER V. 
MULTIPLICATION. 


[Part of this chapter may be taken at a later stage. See remark on 
page 33. The easy graphical work in Arts. 411-420 may be 
studied after Examples v. b.] 


28. MULTIPLICATION in its primary sense signifies repeated 
addition. 
Thus 3x4=3 taken 4 times 
=34+3+3+43. 
Here the multipler contains four units, and the number of 
times we take 3 is the same as the number of units in 4. 
Again axb=a taken 6 times 
=a+tat+ta+..., 
the number of terms being 0. 
Also 3x4=4x3; and so long as a and 6 denote positive 
whole numbers, it is easy to show that ax b=bxa. 


29. When the quantities to be multiplied together are not 
positive whole numbers, we may define multiplication as an 
operation performed on one quantity which when performed on 
unty produces the other. For example, to multiply # by 2, we 
perform on # that operation which when performed on unity 
gives 2; that is, we must divide # into seven equal parts and take 


three of them. Now each part will be equal to a and the 


i € 
result of taking three of such parts is expressed by a 
Hence aoe _ 4x3 
Df OXT 
Also, by the last article, 
4x3_3x4_ 3) 4 
DO ke eo 
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The reasoning is clearly general, and we may now say that 
ax b=bxa, where a and } are any positive quantities, integral 
or fractional. 

In the same way it easily follows that 


abe=axbxe 
=(ax b)xc=(bxa)xc=bac 
=bx(axc)=bxcxa =bea; 
that is, the factors of a product may be taken in any order. This 
is the Commutative Law for Multiplication. 


Example. 2ax3bxc=2x3xaxbhxec=6abe. 


30. Again, the factors of a product may be grouped in any 
way we please. 
Thus abed=axbxexd 
=(ab) x (ed)=a x (be) x d=a x (bed). 


This is the Associative Law for Multiplication. 


31. Since, by definition, a7=aaa, and a'=aaaaa, 
. @B8xa=aaa x aaaaa=aaaaaaaa=a=a5*6 ; 


that is, the index of a letter in a product is the sum of its indices 
in the factors of the product. This is the Index Law for 
Multiplication. 


Again, 5a*=5aa, and 7a°=Taaa, 
* ba? x 7 =5 x7 x aaaaa=3ba'. 
When the expressions to be van abe eg together contain 
powers of different letters, a similar method is used. 
Example. 5ab? x 8a%ba* = 5aaabb x Saabaavx 
= 40a5h*23, 


Note. The beginner must be careful to observe that in this pro- 
cess of multiplication the indices of one letter cannot combine in any 
way with those of another, Thus the expression 40a°b*x* admits of 
no further simplification. 


| 82. Rule, To multiply two simple yr Blige together, 
multiply the coefficients together and prefix their product to the 
product of the different letters, giving to each letter an index equal 
to the sum of the indices that letter has in the separate factors. 
The rule may be extended to cases where more than two 
expressions are to be multiplied together. 
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Example 1. Find the product on, a5; anda: 
(Die pRdG rete 7 cea ons agg ye ete 
The product of three or more expressions is called the con- 
tinued product. 
Example 2. Find the continued product of 5x?y?, 8y?2°, and 3xz4, 
the produch= 5x24" x 8722" « Suz — 120 m24h2?: 


Multiplication of a Compound Expression by a Simple 
Expression. 
33. By definition, 
(a+b)m= m+m+m-... taken a+b times 
=(m+m+m-+... taken a times), 
together with (m+m+m+... taken b times) 
SS OU OND. vasavecensgaremanar nak anime uabestat® (1). 
Also (a—b)m= m+m+m+... taken a—b times 
=(m+m+m-+... taken a times), 


diminished by (m+m+m-+... taken 6 times) 
ils O11 byes cette utentnd Pee seot cant cca one eS (2). 
Similarly (a—b+c)m=am—bm+em. 


Thus it appears that the product of a compound expression by 
a single factor is the algebraic sum of the partial products of each 
term of the compound expression by that factor. This is known 
as the Distributive Law for Multiplication. 


Note. It should be observed that for the present a, b, c denote 
positive whole numbers, and that a is supposed greater than 0. 


Examples. 3(2a4+3b —4c) =6a+ 9b — 12c. 
(40? — Ty — 823) x Bay? = 1223 y? — Qlay? — Qdary?z3, 


EXAMPLES V. a. 


Find the value of 
1. 5x? x 72°, 2. 4a3x 5a8A 3. Tab x 8a%b?. 
An Gig? x ba, 5, 8a%d x b°. 6. 2abe x 8ac*. 
7, 2Qa%b® x 2a. 8. 5ab x 2a.) / 9. 4a2b? x Tas. 
1, pean? xa27/2, TL aye Gare. 12. abexaya. 
13. 3atb'x? x 5a%ba. 14, 4atba x 7b?at. 15. 5a%x x Sex. 
16, 5x?y? x 6arx?. 17, QaPy x xy’, 18. 3a%vty’ x aay), 
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Multiply together : 

ab+be and a’b. 20. 5ab—-7Tbx and 4a*%bx*. 
5x+3y and 227. 22. a*?+b?-c? and aab, 
be+ca—ab and abe. 24, 5a®+3b?-2c? and 4a2bc’. 
5aty + wy? — Tay? and 32%. 26, 6x -52°y+7ay? and 822y°%. 
6a%be — Tab*c? and a*b?. 


Multiplication of Compound Expressions. 


34. If in Art. 33 we write c+d for m in (1), we have 
(a+b)(c+d)=a(e+d)+b(c+d) 
=(c+d)a+(ce+d)b [Art. 29.] 
=ac+adt bet bd ....cccccececeaes (3). 
Again, from (2) 
(a—b)(e+d)=a(e+d)—b(e+d) 
=(c+d)a—(e+d)b 
=ae+ad —(be+bd) 
= AC + Ad — B60 — Odo... ..seccesesenee (4). 
Similarly, by writing c—d for m in (1), 
(a+b)(c-d)=a(e—d)+b(e—-d) 
=(e-—d)a+(e—d)b 
= 00 — AA + be — Dd vrcecceescseneess (5). 
Also, from (2) 
(a—b)(c-—d)=a(e—d)—b(e-ad) 
=(e-—d)a—(e-—d)b 
=ac—ad —(be — bd) 
= AC — A — O04 Od . 0... secsccensnes (6). 
If we consider each term on the right-hand side of (6), and 
the way in which it arises, we find that 
(+a)x(+c)= +ae. 
(—b)x(-d)= +bd. 
(— b)x(+c¢)= —be. 
(+a)x(-d)= —ad. 


These results enable us to state what is known as the Rule 
of Signs in multiplication. 


Rule of Signs, he product of two terms with like signs is 
positive ; the product of two terms with unlike signs is negative. 
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35. The rule of signs, and especially the use of the negative 
multiplier, will probably present some difficulty to the beginner. 
Perhaps the following numerical instances may be useful in illus- 
trating the interpretation that may be given to multiplication 
by a negative quantity. 

To multiply 3 by —4 we must do to 3 what is done to unity 
to obtain —4. Now —4 means that unity is taken 4 times and 
the result made negative ; therefore 3 x(—4) implies that 3 is 
to be taken 4 times and the product made negative. 

But 3 taken 4 times gives +12; 


3x(—4)=—-12. 


Similarly —3x —4 indicates that —3 is to be taken 4 times, 
and the sign changed ; the first operation gives —12, and the 
second +12. 

Thus —~ (-3)x(-—4)=+4+12. 


Hence, multiplication by a negative quantity indicates that we are 
to proceed just as if the multiplier were positive, and then change 
the sign of the product. 


Note on Arithmetical and Symbolical Algebra. 


36. Arithmetical Algebra is that part of the science which 
deals solely with symbols and operations arithmetically intel- 
ligible. Starting from purely arithmetical definitions, we are 
- enabled to prove certain fundamental laws. 


Symbolical Algebra assumes these laws to be true in every 
case, and thence finds what meaning must be attached to 
symbols and operations which under unrestricted conditions no 
longer bear an arithmetical meaning. Thus the results of Arts. 
33 and 34 were proved from arithmetical definitions which 
require the symbols to be positive whole numbers, such that 
a>b and c>d. By the principles of symbolical Algebra we 
assume these results to be universally true when all restrictions 
are removed, and accept the interpretation to which we are led 
thereby. 

Henceforth we are able to apply the Law of Distribution 
and the Rule of Signs without any restriction as to the symbols 
used. [See Art. 33, Note.] 


37. To familiarize the beginner with the principles we have 
just explained we add a few examples in substitutions where 
some of the symbols denote negative quantities, 
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Example 1. 
Here 


[CHAP. 


If a= —4, find the value of a’. 
at=(—4)®=(—4)x(-4)x(-4)= -64. 


By repeated applications of the rule of signs it may easily be 
shewn that any odd eles of a negative quantity is negative, 


and any even power 0 
Example 2. 


a negative quantity is positive. 

If a= —1, b=3, c= —2, find the value of — 3a‘bc*. 

Here —3a‘bc?= -3x(-1)*x3x(-2)8 
= -3x(+1)x3x(-8) 


We write down at 
once (—1)4= +1, and 


= 72. (-2)§= -8. 
¢ EXAMPLES V. b. 
__If a=-2, 6=3, c= —-1, v= —5, y=4, find the value of 
L 1, 3a: 9. Sabc. 3. -5c%. 4, 6a, 
Bi 4c%y. 6, Bere. 7, —b*e. 8. 3a%c*. 
9. -Ta%be. 10, —2a*bx. 11. -—4a%c4. 12, scixr*. 
18.  5a%x*. 14, -7ctxy. 15. — Sax’. 16. 4c. 
17, -5a%b*c2, 18, -Tarc’. 19. 8c*x’. 20. 7a5c!, 


If a=—4, b=-3, c=—1, f=0, v=4, y=1, find the value of 


3a? + bar - 4cy. 
"93, fa? — 2b3 — cx, 
95, 2a3 — 3b? + Tey? 
Fi. 2nJ(ac) — Bray) + /(b?c"). 


99. Tat) — Ble?) + Sf). 
30. 3c,/(Bbe) — 5,/(4c*y*) - 2cyn/(Bbe*) 


92, ab? — 3he? + 2fa. 

94, 3ay? — 5b%x — 2c’. 

26. 3b®y4 — 4b2f— Bet. 

28. 3,/ (aca) = 2./(b?y) = 6./(c?y). 


> 


38. The following examples further illustrate the rule of 


signs and the law of indices. 
Multiply 4a by — 3b. 


Example 1. 


By the rule of signs the product is negative ; also 4a x 3b = 12ab; 
-. 4a x (-3b)= — 12ab. a 
Example 2. Multiply -5ab%a by -ab*x. 
Here the absolute value of the product is 5a*b*x*, and by the 
rule of signs the product is positive ; 
“. (-Babsx) x (- ab3c) = 5a®b8*. 
Example 3. Wind the continued product of 8a°), —2a%b3, - abs, 


3a*b x ( - 2a%b?) = - 6a? ; 
( — 6a5b*),x (— abt) = + 6a", 


Thus the complete product 
is 6a"D?, 


This result, however, may be 
written down at once; for 
3a*%b x 2a*b? x abt =6a%d’, 
and by the rule of signs the re- 
quired product is positive. 
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Example 4. Multiply 6a3- 3a%b- 4ab? by - 2ab?. 
The product is the algebraical sum of the partial products ° 
formed according to the rule enunciated in Art. 33; thus 
(6a3 — 3a2b — Sab?) x (- Zab?) = — Satd? + $03b3 + Sa%4, 


EXAMPLES V. c. 
Multiply together : \ 

1. ax and —3az. | 2. —2abx and — Taba. 

3. ab and —ab?. 4, 6x°y and — 10zy. 

5. -abed and — 3a2l%ctd sv 6. xyz and —5a?y%z. ¥ 

7. 38xy+4yz and — 1l2xyz. 8. ab—be and abc’. 

9, -—x-y-z and —3z. 10. a?-b?+c? and-abe. 
11. =-ab+be-—ca and —abe. 12, -—2a%b—4ab? and —7a?b?. 
13. 5x?y — 6xy?+ 827y? and 3xy. 14, —Tx®y-5ay? and — 8x%z%. 
15. —5d5xy?z + 3xyz?- 8x?yzand wyz. 16, 4a?y?z? - 8ayz and — 12a%yz%. 
17. —13wzy?-15x2y and —7Tay®?, 18. Sayz-10xyz? and — xyz. 
19. abc—-atbc—ab?e and -abe. 20, -—a*be+b?ca—c?ab and —ab. 


Find the product of « 
21. 2a-3b+4c and — 3a. 92, 3xa-2y—4 and — 2x. 
93. 3a-4b-c and Zaz. 94, $a2x?- a2 and - fa5x. 
25. —$a%x? and -2a2+ax-2u% 26. Z "py and —3a2+2ay. 
27, —3a3y2 and — 4x? +2y?. 28, —+2°y? and j23- 2y’. 


39. The results of Art. 33 may be extended to the case where 
both of the expressions to be multiplied together contain two 
or more terms. For instance 

(a-—b+c)m=am—bin+em ; 
replacing m by x—yv, we have 
(a-b+0)(v—y)=a(w—y)-B(w-y) +e(w-9/) 
= (ax — ay) — (bx — by) + (ex — cy) 
=ax — ay —br+by+exr—cy. 

We may now state the general rule for multiplying together 
any two compound expressions. 

Rule. Multiply each term of the first expression by each term 
of the second. When the terms multiplied together have like signs, 
prefix to the product the sign +, when unlike prefix —; the 
algebraical sum of the partial products so formed gives the complete 
product. This process is called Distributing the Product. 


EA. Cc 
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40. It should be noticed that the product of a+6 and «—y 
is briefly expressed by (a+b)(#—y), in which the brackets 
indicate that the expression a+b taken as a whole is to be 
multiplied by the expression w-—y taken as a whole. By the 
above rule, the value of the product is the algebraical sum of 
the partial products +az, +b2, —ay, —by; the sign of each 
product being determined by the rule of signs. 


Example 1. Multiply #48 by «+7. 


The product =(%+8)(%+7) 
=x? +8x+ 7x +56 - 
= 2° + 15x +56. 
The operation is more conveniently arranged as follows : 
x+ 8 We begin on the left and 
c+ 7 work to the right, placing the 
v+ 8x second result one place to the 


right, so that like terms may 

~4 o ’ 4 ie 
_ + 7x+56 stand in the same vertical — 

by addition, a?+ 15x +56 column. 


Lxample 2. Multiply 2x -3y by 4a -7y. 


20 — 3y 

4c - Ty 

8x" -— 12axy 

sa Ee 
by addition, 8a? - 26ay + 21y*. 


EXAMPLES V. d. 


Find the product of 
1, w+5 and a+10. 9, w24+6 and a-5. 
3. «-7 and x-10, ¥ 4 2m--7 and a+10.° 
5, we+7 and x-10, “ 6, x+7 and w+ 10. 
7, x+6 £and x-6. 8, «+8 and x-4. 
9, z-12 and x-1. ° 10, w+12 and w-1. 
Il. «-15 and v+15. 12,° 2-15 and -2x+8. 
13. -z-2 and -w#-3, 14, -x+7 and x-7. 
16. -—v+5 and -—2-5. 16. 2-13 and a+14, 
17. w-17) and x+18. 18. 2+19 and 2-20, 
19, -w-—16 and —~2+16, 90, -xv+21 and 2-21. 
21, 2-3 and x+8. 992, 2x+8 and aS. 
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Find the product of 


93. x«-5 and 2a-1. 24, 2x-5 and 2-1. 
oF. 36—5 and 2a--7. , OG. oa-ep and 2a 7. 
27. dSx-6 and 2x7+3. 28. 52+6 and 2x-3. 
29. 3x—5y and 3x+5y. 30. 3x-5y and 3x —-5y. 
31. a-2b and a+3b. 39. a—7b and a+8b. 
338. 3a-—6b and a- 8b. 34, a-9b and a+db. 
35. wxta and zx—-b. 36. z—a and wtb. 
37. «-2a and x+3b. -_A4x 388. ax-by and ax+by. 
39, «xy-—ab and xzy+ab. 40. 2pq-3r and 2pq+-3r. 


[ With the exception of Art. 44, the rest of this chapter may be post- 
poned and taken after Chapter xtv. | ak ~- 


*41, We shall now give a few examples of ‘greater difficulty. 


Example 1. Find the product of 3x?-2x-5 and 2a”—-5. 


Sx? — Qr—5 Each term of the first expression is 
Qn —~ 5 multiplied by 22, the first term of the 
(ae OO, second expression ; then each term of the 


first expression is multiplied by —5; like 


~ 15a? + 10x +25 terms are placed in the same columns and 


6x? — 1922 425 the results added. 
Example 2. Multiply a—b+3c by a+2b6. 
a- b+8c 
a+ 2b 
a— ab+s8ac 
2ab — 2h? + 6be 


a?+ ab+3ac —2h?+ 6be 


*42, When the coefficients are fractional we use the ordinary 
process of Multiplication, combining the fractional coefficients 
_by the rules of Arithmetic. 


Example. Multiply 4a2-}ab+3b? by $a+4b. 
Aa2?— tab +30? 
vv vw 
4a + sb 
gu— ta%h+tab? 
+ far — tab?+ 3b3 


193 — 5.42 + Lab? + 253 
ga — 7b + eabe+ 5b 
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*43. If the expressions are not arranged according to powers, 
ascending or descending, of some common letter, a rearrange- 
ment will be found convenient. 


Example 1, Find the product of 2a? + 4b? —3ab and 8ab — 5a° + 40°. 
2Qa?- 3ab +40" 

— §a®+ 3ab +4b? The rearrangement is not 

~10a*+ 15a%b — 200°? necessary, but convenient, 

+ Gai — 9a2b?-+ 12ab8 because it makes the collec- 


| tion of like terms more 
8a2h? — 12ab* + 16b4 easy. 


~ 10u4 + 21a%b — 21a*b? +164 


Example 2. Multiply 2Qez-2°42a?-3yz+ay by x-y+t2z. 
‘ Qa2+ ay +2uz -8yz2 - 2 
w-—- y +22 
Qu 4+ arty +2Qu%-Baye-— xe 
— Quy — Quyz — ry? +3y%2+ y2 
4x2 + Qiryz + daz? — 6y2z? - 228 
Qa? — xy + Bax — Bayz + Barz? — ay? + By%z — Byz? — 228 


é 5 * EXAMPLES V. e. 


Multipky together 
1, at+b+c, a+b~c. 
3. a®-ab+b?, a+ab+b*. 
5, 2 -2a°+8, x4+2. at = a2y2 at, a2 y% 
7. w+ayt+y*, v-y. , a= Qax+4da®, a? + Qaa + 4a%, 
9, 16a? + 12ab+4+9b*, 4a — 3b, 10. a®x-aa®+a3- a5, w+a, 
ll, 2?+2-2, 229+2-6. 12, 2a -3a%+2a, 2x°+3u+2. 
138. -a'+a‘b-a%l?, -a-b. 14, 2-7a+5, a®- 2043. 
15, a°+2a% 4 2ab?, a? -2ab4+2b%. 16, 4a%+ 6xry +9’, 2w - By. 
17, a? -S3xy-y*, -a®+ey+y* 18, b®- ab +a, ab +07? +B 
19, 2? -Qay+y?, a®+Qay + y? . 
20. ab+cd+ac+bd, ab+cd—ac - bd, 
( 21, ~ 3a%* + dab? + 150%, Sa%? + ab} — 3b4, 
| 22. 27x — 36aa* + 48a% ~ 64a, 3x +44, 
23, a®-5ab—b?, a® + 5ab+b% +] 
| 24. w-aytety+y +, et+y-l._ 


a-2b+c, a+2b-c. 
w+ 3y?, a+4y. 


90 o> ye fo 


Vie) 
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Multiply together 


95. 
26. 


27, 


28. 
29. 


a?+b?+c?-be-ca-—ab, a+b+e. 
— ey + yt + x2y? + at —- xy, w+y. 
el? — ay? + achyt — aby8 + y8, oe fy? 


3a? + 2a+2a?+1+a4, a?-2a+1. 


—ax?+3axy?—-9ay*, — ax -3ay?. 
— Quy + yt + Bx2y? + xt -Qaey?, a®+ Qay + y?. 
‘ 
sa2+tat+t, ya-%. 32, $0?-20+3, dath, 


es) 


i 

2 

2 : 1 209 § 

fat ay+3y?, gu-dy. 84. 3a2-ax- $a, 3a?-tax+1a?2, 
1 


3 


2 2 36 C is 
gZectse+sat, far+ 3a? — Za. 


44. Products written down by inspection. Although the 
result of multiplying together two binomial factors, such as 
x+8 and #—7, can always be obtained by the methods already 
explained, it is of the utmost importance that the student should 
soon learn to write down the product rapidly by inspection. 

This is done by observing in what way the coefficients of 
the terms in the product arise, and noticing that they result 
from the combination of the numerical coefficients in the two 
binomials which are multiplied together ; thus 


(7+8)(e@+7)=27+8r+ 7x +56 


=v? +15r+56. 

(a7 —8)(v@—7)=2? —-8x—7Tx+56 
=27—157+56. 

(x +8)(v —7)=27 + 82 —Tx —56 
=27+a4—-56. 

(v —8)(v@+7)=2? -— 824+ Tx—56 
= 4? — x2 —56. 


In each of these results we notice that : 


ip 
2. 


The product consists of three terms. 
~The first term is the product of the first terms of the two 


binomial expressions. 

3. The third term is the product of the second terms of the 
two binomial expressions. : 

4. The middle term has for its coefficient the sum of the 
numerical quantities (taken with their proper signs) in the 
second terms of the two binomial expressions. 


(c+2)(v7+3)=2°+5r+6. 
(a —3)(#+4)=22+x-12. 
(7+ 6)(a —9) =a? — 342 —54. 
(w—4y)(a — 10y) = 2 — l4ary + 407”. 
(v—6y)(@+ 4y)=x? —Qay —24y". 
By an easy extension of these principles we may write down 
the product of any two binomials. 
Thus (Qa+3y)(e@—y) =20?+3ay — | —3y" 
=2u*+ xy —3y*. 
(3a — 4y) (2x + y) = 6x? — Bary + Bary — 4y* 
= 62? - bay — 4". 
(w+4)(e —4)=2? + 4a — 42-16 
= xn — 16. 
(Qa +5y)(2e — by) = 4a? + 10xy — 10xy — 25y? 
= 4a? — 257”. 


EXAMPLES V. f. 


Write down the values of the following products : 

1. («+8) (w—5): 2, (#46) (x-1). 3. (a —3) (w+10). 

4, (~-1)(x+5). 5. (a+7)(a-9). 6, (x -10)(#-8). 

7. (w-4)(a+1)). 8. (a -2)(a+4). 9, (w+2)(%-2). 
10. (a-1)(a+1). 1. (a+9)(a-5), 12, (a-38)(a4+12). 
13, (a-8)(a+4). 14, (a-—8)(a+8). 15. (a-—6) (a+ 13). 
16. (a +3) (a+3). 17, (a-11)(a+11). 18, (a@-8)(a@-8). 
19. (w-3a)(a+2a). 20, (w4+6a)(w-5a). Q)1, (w+8a) (w-3a). 
22, (w+4dy) (a—2y). 23, (w+ Ty) (w-Ty). 24, (@— By) (a - By). 
25, (a+b) (a+3b). 26, (a-5b)(a+10b). 27, (a-9b)(a~8b), © 
28. (2-5) (%+2). 90, (Qu -5) (a -2). 830, (2x +3) (a- 3). 
Bl. (Be -1)(a+1). $2, (Qe+65)(Qe-1). $3, (Ba+7) (Qu -8). 
34, (4a -3)(2%+3). 35, (8x48) (3a—8). 36, (2-5) (2a—-5). 
37, (Ba —2y) (x+y). 38, (Ba+2Qy) (Ba+2y). 89, (Qa+-7y) (2x -5y). | 
40, (5a +8a) (52-3). 41, (Qe—5a)(a+5a). 42, (Qe+a) (2v+a). 
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The intermediate step in the work may be omitted, and the _ 
products written down at once, as in the following examples : 
| 
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The Method of Detached Coefficients. 


*45. When two compound expressions contain powers of 
one letter only, the labour of multiplication may be lessened 
by using detached coefficients, that is, by writing down the 
coefticients only, multiplying them together m the ordinary 
way, and then inserting the successive powers of the letter at 
the end of the operation. In using this method the expressions 
must be arranged according to ascending or descending powers 
of the common letter, and zero coefficients must be used to 
represent terms corresponding to missing powers of that letter. 


Example. Multiply 2x3 --4a?-5 by 32°+4a -2. 


a— 4+ Q- 5 
3+ 4- 2 Here we insert a zero coefficient to 
6-124 0-15 represent the power of « which is absent 
8-164 0-20 in the multiplicand. In the product the 
“S highest power of a is clearly 2°, and the 
=e ele) others follow in descending order. 
o= 4—20— 7—20+-10 


Thus the product is 
62° — 4ar4 — 202° — Ta? — 20x + 10. 
The method of detached coefficients may also be used to 


multiply two compound expressions which are homogeneous 
and contain powers of two letters. 


Example. Multiply 3a*+2a%b + 4ab?+2b4 by 2a? -b?. 


2 4+92 ie 
a ee ae We write a zero coefficient to represent 
2+0-1 the term containing a*b* which is absent 
6+4+0+8+4 in the first expression. Similarly, the 


term containing ab is represented by a 
zero coefficient in the second expression. 


—3-2-0-4-2 
6+4-34+6+4-4-2 


It is easily seen how the powers of a and b arise in the successive 
terms, and the complete product is 


6a° + 4a°b — 3a4b? + 6a*b? + 4a7b4 — 4ab5 — 2h8, 
Note. Beginners should on no account attempt to use detached 


coefficients until they are well practised in the ordinary full process 
of multiplication. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DIVISION. 


(If preferred, the articles in this chapter marked with an asterisk 
may be postponed and taken after Chapter xv. ] 


46. Wuey a quantity a is divided by the quantity 6, the 
quotient is defined to be that which when multiplied by 6 


a ‘ ee P 8 a 
produces a. This operation of division is denoted by a+6, 3 


or a/b; in each of these modes of expression a is called the 
dividend, and / the divisor. 


Division is thus the inverse of multiplication, and 
(a+b) xb=a. 
This statement may also be expressed verbally as follows : 
quotient x divisor = dividend, 


Since Division is the inverse of Multiplication, it follows 
that the Laws of Commutation, Association, and Distribu- 


tion, which have been established for Multiplication, hold for 
Division. 


47. The Rule of Signs holds for division. 


Thus ab+a= ab =tXb 5, 
a a 
el —ab_ax(—b)_ = 
_ a a ron ae 
ab+(-a)= ab Me Seek) Bl Conk! — 6, 
—@ —@ 
~ab+(— a) a (—a) XO 5, 
—<a = @ 


Hence in division as well as multiplication 
like signs produce +, 
unlike signs produce —. 
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Division of Simple Expressions. 
48. The method is shewn in the following examples : 


Example 1. Since the product of 4 and x is 4a, it follows that 
when 4x is divided by a the quotient is 4, 


or otherwise, 4x +u=4. 


Example 2. Divide 27a° by 9a’. 


Tl _ , 210° 2aaaaa We remove from the divisor 
1e quotient = 973 = *Sa0e and dividend the factors com- 
3 mon to both, just as in arith- 

= 3aa = 3a’, metic. 

Therefore 27a° + 9a? =3a?. 


Example 3. Divide 35a%b?c3 by Jab?c?. 


35aaa. bb. ece 


The quotient = —~——- =daa. c=ba"e. 
Neh. (fb. we 


We see, in each case, that the index of any letter in the quotient 
is the difference of the indices of that letter in the dividend and 
divisor. This is called the Index Law for Division. 


The rule may now be stated : 


Rule. The index of each letter in the quotient is obtained by 
subtracting the index of that letter in the divisor from that in 
the dividend. 

To the result so obtained prefix with its proper sign the quotient 
of the coefficient of the dividend by that of the divisor. 


Example 4. Divide 45a%b?x* by —9a%bx?. 
The quotient =(-—5) x a6~8h2-1gA-2 
= —§a%da?, 
Example 5. —21a?b3 + ( —7a*b?) =3b. 


Note. If we apply the rule to divide any power of a letter by the 
same power of the letter we are led to a curious conclusion. 


Thus, by the rule a?+a?=a?*=a'; 
but also Pea =I, 


i= Tl 


This result will appear somewhat strange to the beginner, but its 
full significance will be explained in the chapter on the Theory of 
Indices. 
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Division of a Compound Expression by a Simple 
Expression. 


(CHAP. 


49. Rule. To divide a compound expression by a single 
factor, divide each term separately by that factor, and take the 
algebraic sum of the partial quotients so obtained. 


This follows at once from Art. 33. 


Examples. (1) (9x -12y+3z)+ -3= -3xr4+4y-2. 
(2) (36a°b? — 24a?b> — 20a4b®) + 4a2b =9ab — 64 — 5a%b. 


(3) (2a® - Say +fa°y*)+ -Le= -4ax+ 10y -3ay’. 


EXAMPLES 


Divide / 
> an DY a. f 


1 2 
3. — 3525 by 723, 4. 
5. aty® by xy, V/ / 6. 
7. 4ah?c® by abc. 8 
9 0 


, arc? by -ac’*. J J 10. 
ll, -16x'y? by —4ary?, 12. 
13. 35a" by 7a’, rf 14, 
15. Ta*be by —Ta*bhe. y 16. 
17. 16h?y2? by — Quy, 18. 


19. 2?- 2ey by a V J . 20. 
21. 2% —7x5+44at by a: / 22. 
23, lia -25a4 by -5a3" 4 94) 
25. —24x5-32a4 by - 8x3 26. 
27. a*-ab-ac by - aw 28. 
29, de? ~ Oxy ~ 129% by - am | 30. 
31. ~ 3a? + Sab - bac by - 8a. 39, 
$3, -$a2+ Say+ son by - bowl oA, 
35 


1 ee. $ 
qur {athe — jacx by San 


VL. a 


27a4 by pall 


abx? by - ax. J 

atz3 by —a®x’, 
12a%h%c® by gate 
L5xytz4 by 5a%y*:?, / 
~48a° by -8a*. w 
63a7h*c® by 9abh*c*. 
28ath? hy —4a%h, 

— 50y%a by — 5a*y. A 
v3 -— 32 +a by a ¥ 
1027 — 828+ a4 by 2.¥ 
272° - 362° by 92°.) v 
B4ady2—5lazy® by 1Tay 


a§—~ ab —a®h®? by a. 


4aty) — 8a%y? + Gay by — Quay. 
2 y ¥ 


ary? — Baty! by - fasy2, 
- : f 
~2a%x?+ fate by fade, v 


/ 
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Division of Compound Expressions. 


50. To divide one compound expression by another. 

Rule. 1. Arrange divisor and dividend in ascending or 
descending powers of some common letter. 

2. Divide the term on the left of the dividend by the term on 
the left of the divisor, and put the result in the quotient. 

3. Multiply the wHouE divisor by this quotient, and put the 
product under the dividend. 

4. Subtract and bring down from the dividend as many terms 
as may be necessary. 


Repeat these operations till all the terms from the dividend are 
brought down. 


Example 1. Divide «?+1lx+30 by «+6. 
Arrange the work thus : 
x+6) 2+ 1llx+30 ( 
divide x”, the first term of the dividend, by 2, the first term of the 
divisor ; the quotient is x. Multiply the whole divisor by x, and 
put the product x?+6z under the dividend. We then have 
v+6 )w?+1llv+30(a 
e+ 6a 
by subtraction 5x + 30. 
On repeating the process above explained we find that the next 
term in the quotient is +5. 
The entire operation is more compactly written as follows : 
x+6 )v?+1la+30(2+5 
a+ 6x 
5x + 30 
5x + 30 


The reason for the rule is this: the dividend may be divided 
into as many parts as may be convenient, and the complete 
quotient is found by taking the sum of all the partial quotients. 
Thus z?+112+30 is divided by the above process into two parts, 
namely «+67, and 52+30, and each of these is divided by v+6; 
thus we obtain the complete quotient 7+5. 

Example 2. Divide 24a?-65xy+2ly? by 8a -3y. 

Sa — 3y ) 24a? - 65xy +219" ( 38a - Ty 
2407-— Quay 
— 56xy + 21y? 
— 56xy +21y? 
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EXAMPLES VI. b. 


Divide 
1, #?+3x+2 by «+1. 2, x*®-Tx+12 by x-3. 
3. a?-lla+30 by a-5. 4, a?—49a+600 by a-25. 
5, 3x2+10x+3 by x+3. 6. 2a2+1llx+5 by Qt]. ) 
7, 5e?+1lla+2 by «+2. 8. 2x°+172+21 by 2743... 
9, 5a®+16a+3 by 2+3. 10. 3a°+34x+11 by 3a+1. 
ll, 4@°+237+15 by 4¢+3. 12. 6a°-7x-3 by 2a-3. 
13. 3a?+a-14 by a-2. 14. 32°-aw-14 by x+2. 
15, 6x?-31%+35 by 22-7. 16, 42?+a-14 by x+2. 


17, 12a?-7ax-12x? by 38a-4x. 18, 15a°+17ax—- 4x? by 8a + 4a. 
19, 12a?-1llac-36c? by 4a-9c. 20. 9a%+6ac - 35c® by 3a+ 7c. 
21. 602° -4day—45y? by 10a -9y. 
22. 96a? — 157? - red by 12¢@-5y. 23. 7a?+96x?-28a by 72-2. 
24, 1002 —-3x-13x? by 3+25x. 25, 27a°+9x®-3x-10 by 3x- 2. 
26. 16a*—46a2+39a-9 by 84-3. 27. 154+3a-7a?-4a* by 54a. 
28, 16-96x +2162? - 21627 +8la* by 2-3z. 

*61. The process of Art. 50 is applicable to cases in which 
the divisor consists of more than two terms. 

Example 1. Divide 6x5-a4+4a° -5a2-a—-15 by 22°-a +3. 

Qa? -2+3) Ga - at+ 4a — 522-2 - 15 ( 8a9+a%-22-5 


Bar® — Burt + Dac¥ 
Qxt— 5x3— Bar® 
2 2art — _ + 32% 


-~ 2 

— 4979 4- 2x7 ~ ~ Bes 
~ 10a? + 5a - 15 
— 10a? + 5a - 15 


Example 2. Divide 2a°+10- 16a - 39a" + 15a* by 2-4a - 
Arrange the ex preeron in ascending powers of a and use detached 


coefficients as in Art. 45. 
2-4-5) 10-16-3942+415 (542-3 
10 — 20 - 25 
4-14+ 2 
4 - 8-10 
- 6+12+4-15 
— 6412415 


Thus the quotient is 5 +2a - 
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*52, Weadda few harder cases worked out in full. 


Hxample 1. Divide xt+4a* by 2? +2wa +2a?, 
x" -+ 2xa + 2a?) «++ 4a4 ( 2? — 2a + 2a? 
xt + Qaka+ Qa7a? 
— 2a%a — 2u°a? 
— 2a — 4x70? — dara 
2u*a?+ 4aa? + 4a4 
2270? + daa’ + 4a4 


Example 2. Divide a®+6?+c3-8abe by a+b+e, 
a+b+c)a®-8abe+ 6?+c?(a?-ab—ac+b?-be+ec? 
a+ avb+are 
— ah —a’c—3abe 
— a’b—ab?— abe 
—a’c+ ab? —2abe 


ab?— abc+ac?+b3 
ab? +03 + b%¢ 
— abc+ac?— bc 
— abc — bc — be? 
ac+bher+ 
ace+ber+ 3 


Note. In the above example the dividend and successive re- 


mainders are arranged in descending powers of a. 
The result of this important division will be referred to later. 


*53, When the coefficients are fractional the ordinary process 
may still be employed. 
Example. Divide $23+75ay?+ shy by ga+qy. 
gut ay ) Ge + pgry? + gay (gx? —- Zayt ty? 
fO+ 5 ey 
— Laty+ xy? 


—~ Lyiy— 1 gy? 
EY 9 ty” 
1 il 
g ty trey? 
1 2 1 
BCP t+ Tsy¥ 


*54, Inthe examples given hitherto the divisor has been 
exactly contained in the dividend. When the division is not 
exact the work should be carried on until the remainder is of 
lower dimensions [Art. 24] than the divisor. 
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*EXAMPLES VI. c. . 


[Examples 1-20 will furnish practice in the use of Detached 
Coefficients as explained in Art. 51.] 
Divide 
Lv 23-2? -92-12 by #4+324+3. 
2. Y2y? -3y?-6y-1 by 2y?-5y-1. 
8. 6m —m?-14m+3 by 3m?+4m-1. 
4, “6a5 — 13a4+-4a3+ 3a? by 3a*-2a?-a. 
5. wt+ae+7a®- 6x48 by 2742248. 
6. at-a’-8a?+12a-9 by a?+2a-3. 
7, at+6a*+13a?+1l2a+4 by a?+3a42. 
8, Qut-a% +424 7e+1 by a-2+3. 
9, a —5a4+92- 622-2 +2 by a®- 3x42. 
10, 2° — 44+ 3234 32?-3242 by 2°-x-2. 
11. 30x4+ 11a? — 82a?-5a+3 by 20-44 327. 
12. 307 +9-—T7ly* +2874 — 35y? by 4y?- 13746. 
13. 64 - 134+433+77-7k+2 by 3h -k+1. 
14. 154+2m*-3lm4+9m? +4m3+m® by 3-—2m-m?. 
15. 2a? -8x+a4+12—-72? by x?+2-32. 
16, 5 — 2a* - 403 +192? by a -7x+5. 
17, 192-a4+128%+427- 823 by 16-x%. 
18, ld4at+45x3y +782°y? +452y? + 14y* by 2a?+ Sry +7y*, 
19, a -aty+a2%y?-a+a2-y by a-ax-y. 
20, x + arty - aby? + a3 -Qry?+y° by a®+ay—y* 
21, a®-b* by a? -b', ; 22, x-2 by a+ay+y* 
23, 27 — Qy'4 — Tardy — Try? + ld4aty® by a —2y. 
24, a®+3a°h+b8—1+3ab® by a+b-1. 
25, x-y* by a+ aty + ay?+7,. 26. al®-b! by a?-b?. 
~ 27, w+ 2a +b!2 by at + Qa%h? + bt. 
28, 1-a’- 8a5-6axr by 1-a—-2z. 
Find the quotient of 


29, fa? ~fa%r+ 2 7aa2- 2743 by la- 382. 
30. gya?- y';0?+ ya - a by Ja-}. 
$1. fa%3+4$5a° by La2+dae. 
9 Au 3q3—7 4 16 ’ . At 
82. yye*= (a - 7a? + gat4” by ja®-F-a. 
33. 36a2+ fy? +7 -day-6xr+hy by 6x-ty-}. 
34. sh a’- Ftgax' by §a- te. 
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. *55. The following examples in division may be easily verified ; 
they are of great importance, and should be carefully noticed. 


2a 

Sara: 

ca 

3 S 

wy 
Pee es 

vy 

ch yt 


RAE i ear Beis 
BAY BEE BY FLY TY; 

and so on; the divisor being v—y, the terms in the quotient 
all positive, and the index in the dividend ecther odd or even. 


Pty 9 
= = 70? —xy+y?", 
ais ae =a — aby + Py? — ny + yf, 
BY! _. 96 \ pb depepiang As ae 
weg Ne ates 


and so on; the divisor being w+y, the terms in the quotient 
alternately positive and negatiwe, and the index in the dividend 
always odd. 


ae ey 
ese =Uv—Y; 
“ty 
ee ia gt Ae Iy/2 —. 98 

III. ety = IF — BY + LY" —Y", 
a —y 74 BP — 29/3 +. pat — a> 
ae? =o — wy eye — 274° + Ly — 9, 


and so on; the divisor being x+y, the terms in the quotient 
alternately positive and negative, and the index in the dividend 
always even. 
IV. The expressions 2?+7%, x+y, «+7, ... (where 

‘the index is even, and the terms both positive) are never divisible 
by w+y or r—-y. 

All these different cases may be more concisely stated as 
follows : 

(1) a”—y" is divisible by #—y if x be any whole number. 

(2) a™+y" is divisible by 2+y if n be any odd whole number. 

(3) «"—y” is divisible by v+y if x be any even whole number. 

(4) a”+y” is never divisible by «+y or x—y, when x is an 
even whole number. 


CHAPTER VII. 
REMOVAL AND INSERTION OF BRACKETS. 


56. QvuanrTirixs are enclosed within brackets to indicate that 
they must all be operated upon in the same way. Thus in 
the expression 2a —3b—(4a—2b) the brackets indicate that the 
expression 4a —2b treated as a whole has to be subtracted from 
2a—3b. When we wish to enclose within brackets part of an 
expression already enclosed within brackets it is usual to employ 
brackets of different forms. The brackets in common use are 
(), {},[]. Sometimes a line called a vinculum is drawn over 


the symbols to be connected; thus a—b+e is used with the 
same meaning as a—(b+c), and hence a—b+c=a—b-e. 


Removal of Brackets. 
57. To remove brackets it is usually best to begin with the 
inside pair, and in dealing with each pair in succession we apply — 
the rules already given in Arts. 21, 22. 


Example 1. Simplify, by removing brackets, the expression 
a — 2b —[4a - 6b — {3a —¢ + (5a ~ 2b — 3a —c +2b)}]. 
Removing the brackets one by one, we have 
a — 2b —[4a — 6b — {8a —¢ + (5a ~ 2h — Ba + -2b)}] 
=a —2b—[4a - 6b -{38a-—c+ 5a - 2b-8a+4+e-2h}] 
=a-2b-[4a-6b—- 3a+e¢- 5a+4+2b+8a-c¢+4 2h] 
=a~2b- da+6b+ 8a-—c+ 5a—2b -3a+e—2b 
=2a, by collecting like terms. 


Example 2. Simplify the expression 
—[ = 2a -{8y — (Qa - By) + (Bx — Qy)} + 2a). 
The expression = —[ - 2x -{3y -2Qa+4 3y + 3x -2y} + 2a] 
= - (+2 -3y+2x-3y-3x+2y +22] 
= 2a + 3y - Qu + 3y + 3a - Qy - Qa 
=a+4y. 
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EXAMPLES VII. a. 
Simplify by removing brackets > 
a-—(b-—c)+a+(b—c)+b-(c+a). la a Mtg el | 


i 


2. a-—[b+{a-(b+a)}]. a 

3. a—[2a-{3b- (4c =2a)}}. 

4. {a-(b-c)}+{b—(c-a)}-{c-(a—D)}. 
5, 2a —(5b+[8c —a]) - (5a —-[b+c]). 

6. -{-[-(a-b-c)]}. 

7. —[a-{b-(c-a)}]-[b-{c-(a-b)}}. 
8 -(-(-(-2)))-(-(-9)). 

9, —[—{-(b+e—a)}]+[-{-(c+a—b)}], 
10. —5x-[3y - {2x -(2y-2)}}. 

“11. -(-(-a))-(-(-(-2))). 


12. 3a-[a+b-{a+b+c-(a+b+c+d)}]. 
13. -—2a-[8x+ {3c - (4y+ 3x +2a)}). 
14. 3x -[5y—{6z- (4x -—7y)}]. 
15. -—[5a—-(1ly—3x)]—[5y — (32 ~ 6y)]. 
(16, — [15x -{14y - (152+ 12y) - (10a — 152)}}. 
"97, 8x —{16y —[Ba - (12y- a) - Sy] +x}. 
18. —[w—{2+(a@-2) —(z-x)-z}-a]. 
19. -[a+{a-(a-x)-(a+2x)-a}-a]. : 
20. —[a-{a+(a—a) —(x-a) -a}- 2a]. 
58. A coefficient placed before any bracket indicates that 
every term of the expression within the bracket is to be multi- 
plied by that coefficient. 


Note. The line between the numerator and denominator of a 
5 


v 


fraction is a kind of vinculum. Thus ~3~ is equivalent to 3(a—5). 

Again, an expression of the form ,/(#+y) is often written Vx + y, 
the line above being regarded as a vinculum indicating the square 
root of the compound expression x+y taken as a whole. 


Thus /25 + 144=/169=13, 


whereas /25 +/144=5+412=17. 
ELA. D 


— 
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59. Sometimes it is advisable to simplify in the course of 
the work. 


Example. Y¥ind the value of 
$4-—7[-lla-4{-17%+3(8 —-9—5x)}). ~ 
The expression = 84 —7[ - lla - 4{ —-17x+3(8 -9+52)}] 
= 84 -7[- lla —4{-17%+3(5x-1)}] 
=84-7[ -lla-4{-17%+15x%-3}] 
=84-7[-lla-4{-2x-3}] 
= 84 -7[ -lla+8x+12] 
= 84 -7[-3x+12] 
= 84+ 21x - 84 
=21a. 


When the beginner has had a little practice the number of 
steps may be considerably diminished. 


EXAMPLES VII. b. 
Simplify by removing brackets 
a -[2b-+{8¢-a-(a+b)}+2a-(b+8e)}. 4 ‘ 


Be 

2. atb—-(c+a-[b+c-(a+b-{e+a-(b+c-a)})]). 
3, a-(b—c)-[a-—b-—c-2{b+c-3(c-—a) -a}}. 

4, Qu — (By —4z) —{2Qx — (By + 4z)} —{8y — (424+ 22)}. 

5. b+e-(a+b-[c+a-(b+e-{a+b-(c+a- b)})]). 
6. 3b-{5a-[6a+2(10a —b)]}. 

7, a-(b-c)-[a-b-c-2{b+c}], 

8, 3a? -[6a? - {8b? - (9c? — 2a*)}). 

g, b-(c-a)-[b-a-c-2{ce+a-3(a-b) -ad}}. 

10. -20(a—d)+3(b-—c)-2[b+e+d-3{c+d-4(d-a)}}]. 
ll. ~4(a+d)+24(b-c)-2[ce+d+a-3{d+a-4(b+c)}). 
12. -—10(a+b)-[c+a+b-3)a4+2b—(c+a—b)}]4+4e. 
13. a-2(b-c)-[-{-(4a-b-c-2{a+b+c})}]. 

14, 8(b-—c)-[-{a-b-3(c-b+a)}]. 

15, 2(3b - 5a) - 7[a - 6{2 -5(a ~ b)}}. 

16. 6{a~-2[b-3(c+d)]}—4{a~-3[b-4(c-d)]}. 


17. 5{a-2[a-2(a+x)]}-44a-2[a-2(a+a)]}. 
18, -10{a~6[a -(b—c)]}+60{b—(c+a)}.~ 
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19. —3{-2[-4(-a)]}+5{-2[-2(-a)}}. 

* === eae 2 — (eye 

1 2 3fl a\ 2 3 4a 
21. pit 5(0-a)}-5{3(0-5) 5] i(o-3) |}. 


ssyad OLE SOC LUM i ie 
(Je, 35] == YT 3x 7 (7a -4y)\ |4+8(y— 20. 


{5 (a-b)-8(b-o) Sgr ey -5{c-a-S(a-a)}. 


8 _ 
1 ne, 1 ] 1 ] iemaslt 
M4. 52-5( 37-97) -L =~ {32- (39 -a2)} -(gu-a*) | 


Insertion of Brackets. 


60. The converse operation of inserting brackets is im- 
portant. The rules for doing this have been enunciated in 
Arts. 21, 22; for convenience we repeat them. 


(1) Any part of an expression may be enclosed within brackets 
and the sign + prefixed, the sign of every term within the 
brackets remaining unaltered. 


(2) Any part of an expression may be enclosed within 
brackets and the sign — prefixed, provided the sign of every 
term within the brackets be changed. 

Examples. a-b+c-d-e=a-b+(c-—d-e). 

a—b+c-—d—e=a-(b—c)—-(d+e). 
x? —ax+ ba —ab= (2? - awx)+ (bx —-ab). 
xy — ax —by+ab=(ay — by) - (ax -ab). 

61. The terms of an expression can be bracketed in various 
ways. 

Example. The expression ax —-bxr+cx-ay+by-cy 
may be written (aa — bar) + (cx — ay) + (by - cy), 
or (ax - ba +cx) -(ay —by+cy), 
or (ax — ay) — (ba — by) + (cx — cy). 

62. Whenever a factor is common to every term within a 


bracket, it may be removed and placed outside as a multiplier 
of the expression within the bracket.. 
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Example 1. In the expression 
ax — ca +7 — dx? + ba —¢ - dx? + ba* — 2x 
bracket together the powers of x so as to have the sign + before 
each bracket. 
The expression = (ax — dx) + (bc? — da?) +- (ba — ca — 2a) + (7 -—c) | 
=a3(a —d)+2?(b -d)+a(b-—c -2)+(7-c) 
=(a—d)a3 + (b-d)a?+(b-c-2)a+7-c¢. 
In this last result the compound expressions a-d, b-d, b-c-2 
are regarded as the coefficients of 2°, 2°, and x respectively. 
Example2. Inthe expression - a?x —7a+a®y +3 —2x—ab bracket 
together the powers of @ so as to have the sign — before each bracket. 
The expression = — (a®a — a®y) — (7a + ab) — (2x - 3) 
= -—a*(a-y) -—a(7 +b) — (2a -3) 
= -(w%-y)a*-(7+b)a-(2a -3). 


EXAMPLES VII. c. 


In the following expressions bracket the powers of « so that 
the signs before all the brackets shall be positive : 
1, art + ba? +5 4+ 2ba - 5a? + 2x4 - 3x. a 
2. 3ba?-7 - 2x + ab + 5aa¥ + cv — 4a? — bar’, 
3. 2-72 + daz? - 2ca + 9aa* + Tx - 32°. 
4, ca — 8aba + 4da: — 3bat — a?a5 + at. 


— 


In the ll expressions bracket the powers of w so that 
the signs before all the brackets shall be negative : 

5, aw? +528 — a%xet — Qha3 - 3a? - bart. 

6,  7a® — 3c8x — abx® + Sax + 72° -— abcx*. 

7, aa? + ata — ba? -- 5x? — ca, 

8, 3b%2* - ba - aa - cat - 5c*%x - Tart, 

Simplify the following expressions, and in each result re-group 

the terms according to powers of x : } 

9, ax — 2ea —[bx* - {ca - dx — (ba® + Bex") } - (ca? — bar) Jom 
10, Sax? — 7 (be — cx) — { bx? — (Baa® + Qaar) — dea}. = 
ll. ax’-3 { — ax + 38ba — 4| joa ~ flax - ba) | ‘ 
12, a= Abt | 12a 4 { Bhat - a ~ bx) - pax} |. 
13. w{a-b-x(a-ba)}+ax-ax{x- x(ax-b)}. 
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63. In certain cases of addition, multiplication, ete., of ex- 
pressions which involve literal coefficients, the results may be 
more conveniently written by grouping the terms according to 
powers of some common letter. 

Example 1. Add together az®-—2ba?+3, ba —cax*— a? and 

x3 — an? + cx. 
The sum =aa? — 2bv? + 3+ ba — ca? — 0? + 28 — ax? + cx 
= aa? — cx? + 23 — ax? — 2ba? — x? + be +ca4+3 
=(a—c+1)a%—-(a+2b4+ 1)a?7+(b+ce)x4+3. 
Example 2. Multiply axv?-2ba+3e by px-g. 
The product = (ax? — 2ha + 3c)(px - g) 
=apx — 2bpx? + 8cpx — aqu? + 2hqu — 3cq 
= apx — (2bp + aq) x? + (8cp + 2bq) x — 3cq. 


EXAMPLES VII. d. 


Add together the following expressions, and in each case 
arrange the result according to powers of 7: 
ie ca —LQee, bx? —co?, cx — 2. 
2, w-w=), axv®—bx*, be +x. 
e. @x?—bx, Qax*—Saz°, 22° — bx? —az. 
4, ax?+ba—c, qu-r—px, 2°+2e+3. 
5, pe —gqu, ga*-px, q—2, px?+qu’. 


Multiply together the following expressions, and in each case 
arrange the result according to powers of 7 : 


6, ax? + be +1 and cx+2. 7. cx?-2xe+3 and ax-b. 
8, ax?-—be-c and px+q. 9, 2x?-3x-1 and be+c. 
10. ax?-2bxe+3c and w-1. ‘V1, px®=22-¢q and uxr—3. 


V2, w®?+axz®-—bx -c and x*-az?—bxe+c. 
13, ax? —2?4+3a-—56 and az?+2?2+32+b. 
14, «!-ax*-be?+ca+d and w!+ax-bx?-cx+d. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SIMPLE EQUATIONS. 


64. Aw equation is a statement that two algebraical expres- 
sions are equal. 

Thus (i.) a+34+e24+4=204+7, (ii) dv+2=14 
are equations. 

The parts of an equation separated by the sign of equality are 
called members or sides of the equation, and are distinguished 
as the right side and the left sede. 


65. If the two expressions are always equal, for any values 
we give to the symbols, the equation is called an identical 
equation, or briefly an identity. Thus equation (i.) above is 
an identity, as is easily seen by collecting the terms on the left 
side, 

[f two expressions are only equal for a particular value or 
values of the symbols, the equation is called an equation of 
condition, or more usually an equation, simply. 

Thus the statement 42+2=14 will be found to be true only 
when 7=3. 

This, then, is an equation in the ordinary sense of the term, 
and the value 3 is said to satisfy the equation. The object of 
the present chapter is to shew how to find the values which 
satisfy equations of the simpler kinds. 


66. The letter whose value it is required to find in any 
equation is called the unknown quantity. The process of 


finding its value is called solving the equation. ‘The value so 
found is called the root or solution of the equation. 


67. An equation which, when reduced to a simple form, 
involves no power of the unknown quantity higher than the 
first is called a simple equation. It is usual to denote the 
unknown quantity by 2. 


68. The process of solving a simple equation depends only 
on the following axioms : 

1, If to equals we add equals the sums are equal, 
2. If from equals we take equals the remainders are equal. 
3. If equals are multiplied by equals the products are equal. 
4. If equals are divided by equals the quotients are equal. 
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Example 1. To solve the equation 72=14. 
Dividing both sides by 7, (Axiom 4) we get 


t= 2: 
Example 2. Solve the equation 5= — 6. 
Multiplying both sides by 2, (Axiom 3) we get 
c= 12, 


Example 3. Solve the equation 
Tx —2u —-x2x=10-23-15. 
By collecting terms on each side, we get 


4a = — 28. 
Dividing by 4, (Axiom 4) we get 
i 


EXAMPLES. (0ral.) 


Find the values which satisfy the following equations : 


1. 3u=18. 9. 4x=12. 3, 6212, 4. Toe= —'7. 

i, Shee Ge ule 5D ee aelipaa— 39! fe}, Wee = ch 

Oi — 3p. 10)  —oe—30 hl — ee nD oak 
Ss Ske) 14. 470) a5.) 2e— 1k Ut}, kell), 
ie Ole 39. 16} Ghee = "70 118) Beye ais. Ui) She = = Gill, 
Bl, 5-7. 2, 2=-3. 9 .-F=4 4, G=0. 


DSc ow oco—lf—9--33— Ll. 

6. 5e—7a+S8e=12-—5+7+10. 

27. —3a —127+5x=29-2+6-13. 

28. 4a-15a-9xr4+27x= —28+8-60+4+17. 


69. In the preceding examples the terms have been so 
arranged that those involving the unknown quantity have 
been on one side of the equation and the numerical quantities 
on the other. We can always arrive at this arrangement by 
the aid of the axioms. 

Example. Solve the equation 3x—8=a+4+ 12. 

Subtracting w from both sides, we get 


3x —2-8=12, [Axiom 2] ~ 
Adding 8 to both sides, we have 
« wh=a=—12-+3)3 [Axiom 1.] 
, Beas 


dividing by 2, aca 0) [Axiom 4. | 
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70. Beginners should verify, that is, prove the correctness 
of their solutions by substituting, in both sides, the value 
obtained for the unknown quantity. 


In the last equation 32-8=x+12, 


if To —A LD) 
the left side=3 x 10 -8=22, 
and the right side= 10+ 12=22. 


Since these two results are equal the solution is correct. 


71. In the following examples some preliminary reduction 
is necessary. 

Example 1. Solve 5(#-3)-'7 (6 — a)=24 - 3(8 — a) -3. 

Removing brackets, 5a - 15-42 + 7a=24-24438a-38; 


collecting terms, 12a -57=32 - 3. 
Subtracting 32 from each side, we get 
9x -57= - 3. [Axiom 2.] 
Adding 57 to each side, we have 
9x = 54. [Axiom 1,] 
Dividing by 9, v=6. [Axiom 4. ] 


(Verification. When 2=6, 
the left side =5(6 —3) —7(6-—6) 
=§x3-0=15. 
The right side =24 - 3(8- 6)-3 
=24~—3x2-3 
=24-9=15. 
Thus the solution is correct. ] 


4x 3 7,2 
5 10 5°4 
Here it is convenient to begin by clearing the equation of 
fractional coefficients. This can be done by multiplying every 
term on each side of the equation by the least common multiple of 
the denominators, [Axiom 3.] 
Hence, multiplying throughout by 20, 
16a: — 6 = dar + 5a, 
Subtracting 9x” from each side, 


Example 2. Solve 


Te -6=0, 
Adding 6 to each side, Teu6. . 
Dividing by 7, wn’, 


7 
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[Verification. When x =e 
Lae 6 3 48-21 27 
the left side= 5 Xa 10770 70 
1 6 1 6 24430 
The right side=5 x 7t4gX7 140 
_ 54 27 
~ 140° 70° 


Thus the solution is correct. | 


72. The preceding examples have been worked out very 
fully in every detail for the purpose of impressing on beginners 
the importance of shewing clearly the meaning of every step of 
their work in solving simple equations. Each step should 
occupy a separate line, and each successive process should be 
referred to one of the fundamental axioms ; the object in each 
case being to gradually reduce the equation until it consists of a 
single term containing wv on one side, and a single known term 
on the other. The required root is then found by dividing each 
side by the coefficient of «x. 

Orderly arrangement should be studied throughout, and in 
particular, the signs of equality in the several lines should be 
written neatly in column. 

In order to furnish the requisite practice in method and 
arrangement, we shall now give an exercise containing easy 
equations which are free from difficulty in the way of reduction, 
and which involve little actual work. 


EXAMPLES VIII. (1). 


Find the value of x which satisfies each of the following 
equations, and in each case verify the solution. 


1. 7e—-4=17. 9. 3¢-—5=10. 3. 2e+15=23. 
4. 5a-9=2]1. Ree ls a. 6: 3@=25— 2a. 
fan Ae—3=20-+- 1. 8. 5¢2+2=6x-1. 9 34%4+2=4e-=3. 
10. 4¢%-3=30+4. ll. 8v-9=33-4e. 12. 524+3=15--2. 
13. 2¢+15=27 —4e. 14, 7e+11=32+-27. 
15: 15-5x2=24-8w. 16. 9¢+21-—47=46. 


17, 5¢@+7+42+114+302=24. 18. 0=9-6x-19+102. 
19. 7-32=5+42+11-16z. 90, —3¢—-5b==Tol. 
21. 6%+7-19=7x+13 - 3x -21. 

92, 30+4+10e%-—17=14- 232+ 16 — 7x. 
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Solve and verify the following equations : 


e 5 % ew 4 Mr 6 1 
8. 3-5 art i : ce 
ac 7 PEa! Ba 
26. sie ae 27. . 6 Soy 28. 8 a9 
] 
29. se 4e=a-9 30. ene 
a Re 
31. as a 32. gt + gr - eae — 5% 


73. After enough practice to enforce the reasons.for the 
several steps, the solutions may be presented in a shorter form. 

When any term is brought over from one side of an equation 
to the other it is said to be transposed. 

We shall now shew that any term may be transposed from 
one side of an equation to the other by simply writing it down 
on the opposite side with its sign changed. 

Consider the equation 37—8=a#+12. 

Subtracting « from each side, we get 

327 —x7—8=12. 

Adding 8 to each side, we have 

3a —r=12+4+8. 

Thus we see that + has been removed from one side, and 
appears as —z on the other; and —8 has been removed from 
one side and appears as +8 on the other. 

Similar steps may be employed in all cases. 

It appears from this that we may change the sign of every 
term in an equation ; for this is equivalent to transposing all the 
terms, and then making the two sides change places. 


Example. Take the equation — 38a -12=a- 24. 
bei pl lemes — v4+24=32 + 12, 
or 3x2 +12= —a 4-24, 
which is the original equation with the sign of every term changed. 


74. Wecan now give a general rule for solving any simple 
equation with one unknown quantity. 


Rule. First, if necessary, clear of fractions; then transpose 
all the terms containing the unknown quantity to one side of the 
equation, and the known quantities to the other, Collect the terms 
on each side; divide both sides by the ae of the unknown 
quantity and the value required is obtained, 


(i 
Co 
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Example 1. Solve 5x — (4a —7)(3a —5)=6 — 3 (4a -9)(a—-1). 

Here the products (4v—7)(8e-5) and (4a-—9)(a-1) must be 
multiplied out, or written down by inspection as in Art. 44, before 
any further reduction can be made. 


Forming the products, we have 
5a — (12a? — 414+ 35) =6 — 3 (4a? - 138249) ; 
and by removing brackets, 
5ac — 12x? + 41a - 35 =6 — 12x? + 39x — 27. 

The term — 12x? may be removed from each side without altering 

the equality ; thus 
5x + 41x —35=6 + 39x — 27, 

Transposing, 5+ 41x - 39x =6 - 27435; 

collecting terms, 7x=14; 
sneer 
Note. Since the minus sign before a bracket affects every term 


within it, in the first line of work we do not remove the brackets 
until we have formed the products. 


Example 2. Solve 7x -5[x-{7-6(«-3)}]J=3xr+1. 
Removing brackets, we have 
Ta -5[a@-—{7-6x+18}]=3v+4+1, 
7a — 5[a —-25+6x)=32+1, 
7a —5x +125 —-30x=32-+1; 


transposing, Tx — 5a — 30a —3x%=] — 125 ; 
collecting terms, =3la= = 124; 
. e=a4, 


EXAMPLES VIII. a. 


[Zt 7s recommended that Nos. 1-16 of the following examples 
should be solved in full by reference to the avioms. In the rest of 
the exercise the solutions may be shortened by transposition of 
terms. | 


Solve the following equations and verify the solutions in 
Examples 1 to 20. : 

1, 3¢+15=27+25. 9, 2e-3=8"-7. - 

3, 3e+4=5(a2-2).° 4, 2n+3=16-(2z-3)." 

5. 8(e—1)+17(a—3)=4 (40-9) +4.” 

6. 15(@-1)+4(~7+3)=2(74+2). 

7, dxe-6(e%-5)=2("%4+5)+5(ax - 4). 

8, 8(a-3)-(6-2x)=2(u+2)-5(5-a). * 
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Solve the following equations ; 
9, '7(25 -—x) —2a=2(3x - 25). / 
10, 3(169-—#)-(78+27)=29x". ~ 
VW. 5¢@-174+327-—5=62 -7-8x+115: 
12. Tx-—39-102+15=100 - 33x +26. 
13, 118 - 65x —123=152+ 35 — 120x. 
14, 157 -21(”+3)=163 —-15(2x —5). 
15. 179 - 18(a - 10) =158 -3(# -17),~ 
16. 97~5(%+20)=111-8 (+8). ” 
17, w-[8+{a@-(3+2)}]=5. 
18. 5a -(3”-7)-{4-22-(6x-3)}=10. * 
19, 14x -(5a-9) -{4-3x- (2x¢-3)}=30.% 
90. 25a-19-[3-{4a -5}]=3a -(6x—-5).” 
Q1. (a+1)(2Qa+1)=(a +3) (2a +3) — 14. 
99, (a+1)? - (a? —1)=2 (Qa + 1) - 2(a + 2)(w +1) +20. 
93, 2(a+1)(@+3)+8=(2x+1)(x+5). 
24, 6(x2-3x +2) —2(v?-1)=4(%4+1)(@% +2) - 24. 
95, 2(a —4) — (a2 +a — 20) = 4a" - (5a +3) (w — 4) - 64. 
96, (a+15) (a -3) — (a - 6x +9)=30 - 15(a”-1). 
Q7, mx -5{ 3x —7 (4x -9)}=66. 
98, 20(2—a)+3(z-7)-2[x+9-3{9-4(2-a)}]=22. 
99, 2+2-[a-8-2{8--3(5-ax)-2x}]=0. 
30, 3(5- 6x) —5[a -5{1-3(a- 5) }]=28, 
31, (a +1)(2a4+3)=2(a7+1)?+8. 
32, 3(a-1)?-3(a® -1)=2- 15. 
33, (Ba +1)(2e-7)=6(x - 3)? +7. 
34, x? - 8x +25 =a (x — 4) - 25(a - 5) -16. 
35, a(ar+ 1) + (a+ 1)(@ +2) = (w+ 2)(w +8) +a(at4) -9. 
36, 2(a+2)(a-4) =a (2a+1)-21. 
37, (a 4-1)? 4+ 2(a + 3)? = 3a (w + 2) + 35. 
38, 4 (x +5)? - (2a + 1)?=3(a - 5) + 180. 
39, 844 (a +4) (a — 8)(a +5) = (a + 1)(e4+2)(a +8). 
40, (x +1) (a +2)(a +6) =a + 922+ 4(Ta 1). f 
57. The following examples illustrate the most useful 
methods of solving equations with fractional coefficients, 
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s ‘ =e wT 
Example 1. Solve 4- “a 08 5: 
Multiply by 88, the least common multiple of the denominators ; 
thus 352 —-11(7-9)=4a—-44; 
removing brackets, 302 —-1llvx+99=4a- 44; 
transposing, —lla—4dav= - 44- 352-99; 
collecting terms and changing signs, 15a=495 ; 


c=33. 
a Oe : 1 ; 
Note. Here — 3 3S equivalent to —g(%—-9), the vinculum or 
line between the numerator and denominator having the same effect 
as a bracket. [Art. 58.] 


76. In certain cases it will be found more convenient not to 
multiply throughout by the L.c.m. of the denominators, but to 
clear of fractions in two or more steps. 


C—-A 2u-3_de—-32 “+9 


Example 2. Solve‘ 5 a Gy oa 
Multiplying throughout by 9, we have 
18x — Pa | % 9x+81, 


J. 1 = * = : 
32a —-12+ 35 5c — 32 38 
18a -27  9x+81 


transposing, a5 T 98 = 2x —'20. 
Now clear of fractions by multiplying by 5x7 x 4 or 140; 
thus 72x — 108 + 45a + 405 = 2802 — 2800 ; 


2800 — 108 + 405 = 280% — 72a - 452 ; 
3097 = 163% ; 
Fi) 


77. Tosolve equations whose coefficients are decimals, we may 


express the decimals as vulgar fractions, and proceed as before ; 
but it is often found more simple to work entirely in decimals. 


i ] Dee ] 
Ezample 1. Solve ‘Ou+ 25-9 =1'3— “15a — 3° 


Expressing the decimals as vulgar fractions, we have 


$y+4-4e=18 20-2; 
clearing of fractions, 24% +9-42%=68 — 272-12; 
transposing, 24% —- 42+ 27x%=68 - 12-9, 
47x=47; 


C5 
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Example 2. Solve °375a—1°875=*12a+ 17185. 


Transposing, 875a — °12x%=1°185+ 1°875; 
collecting terms, (°375 -— *12)2=3°06, 
that is, 2552 =3°06 ; 
3-06 
“ ~ 255 
=12 


EXAMPLES VIII. b. 
Solve the following equations, and verify Nos. 1-16. 


1 2425"=10, 2, 2 

g. 852 et ae. ‘Se 
<a ie 

im mathe 8 Fe 

g, 24 at 10. = 

ay. e465 eet tts 12. = 1-22 138 
13. set. “ 3) = 519, 14. 4(x +2) 

15. gent 16, 24 


“17. Jte- 1) - aCe 4)= 20-6) +5) 


18. a +9 (w- 17) ~5 (a -8)= Bx - 14. 


a4 Bax . -7 
19. cas 7 (2 + 10) ~ (a= 8)="F° - 48. 
20, ie ~11)=3 (2-95) +34, 
et x 1 x 
al. sa -M(u-$)-Se4(u1-2} 
i 4+ a-1 , 2-2 
22. se°9)+- sO 
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4G ) ba bm _ 2-12) x43 

a Via ie a <5 5 
~ (94 (2% =F\L 1 on _ 5) 8. 

24, x (32 “10 | iat coe 57) ~5 

25 er eee 

(26. 5a — ‘38a= 25-1. 7A 3+ 2=7-5 - 

98,| 2-252 —+125=3%+3°75. 29, 2x -‘léa= 6-3. 


80. “62 —-— 7+ "75a — :875x+15=0. 
81. 12{3a—--25(x—4)—-3(5¢+14)}=47. 


‘25 (a —3) + °3(@—4) _ 
33 a a) 34, Poe 25a — Sam —8. 


[Some of the examples in Miscellaneous Examples II., p. 80, 
will furnish further practice in Simple Equations. ] 


78. Before concluding this chapter it will be worth while to 
draw attention to the following cases which occur so frequently 
in solving equations that the beginner should learn to write — 
down the solution at sight. 


es to 4 
Case I, Suppose ae 
Multiplying both sides by 5, we have 
rea 4x5 
Be No cickesa tan eee (1) 
“ peo 
acl 
| 5 9 
Case II, Suppose a= 
« Why / 
Multiplying both sides by 37, we have 
re 9 eg 
7 
Bisco EO SERIE <ssesie ners ante errs vealyenvat (2). 
5x7 
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By a careful examination of the results in (1) and (2), the 
truth of the following principles will be evident : 


Any factor of the numerator of one side of an equation may 
be transferred to the denominator of the other side, and any factor 
of the denominator of one side inay be transferred to the numerator 
of the other side. 


The ready application of these principles will be found very 
useful. 


Regen 3a —«9 
Example 1. If 147738” 
9x 14 
then ieee 4 ta lt. 
iv 4 
Example 2. If a s 5, 
then = -ZX3 . £= -2 


After a little practice the arithmetic should be performed mentally, 
and the intermediate steps omitted. 


EXAMPLES VIII. c. 


Write down the values of # which satisfy the following 
equations : 


r -5=2 5. eer ‘v6 oe 
ier ee 
ia eo oe 
16 5-3; YW. ipa Be gear 
19, Pag a9, $0.52. qi, 102 _57. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SYMBOLICAL EXPRESSION. 


79. Iw solving algebraical problems the chief difficulty of 
the beginner is to express the conditions of the question by 
means of symbols. A question proposed in algebraical symbols 
will frequently be found puzzling, when a similar arithmetical 
question would present no difficulty. ‘Thus, the answer to the 
question “find a number greater than x by a” may not be self- 
evident to the beginner, who would of course readily answer an 
analogous arithmetical question, “find a number greater than 
50 by 6.” .The process of addition which gives the answer in 
the second case supplies the necessary hint; and, just as the 
number which is greater than 50 by 6 is 50+6, so the number 
- which is greater than x by a is x+a. 


80. The following examples will perhaps be the best intro- 
duction to the subject of this chapter. After the first we leave 
to the student the choice of arithmetical instances, should he 
find them necessary. 


Example 1. By how much does x exceed 17? 


Take a numerical instance ; ‘‘ by how much does 27 exceed 17 ?” 
The answer obviously is 10, which is equal to 27 — 17. 

Hence the excess of x over 17 is x - 17. 

Similarly the defect of x from 17 is 17—-~. 


Example 2. If x is one part of 45 the other part is 45-2. 


Example 3. If x is one factor of 45 the other factor is >. 


Example 4. How far can a man walk in a@ hours at the rate of 
4 miles an hour? 


In 1 hour he walks 4 miles. 
In a hours he walks a times as far, that is, 4a miles. 


Example 5. If £20 is divided equally among y persons, the share 
of each is the total sum divided by the number of persons, or £ 


E.A, E 
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Example 6. If 17 be divided by 6 the quotient is 2, and the 
remainder 5, 


| , 5 5 
that 1s, 6 mete: 
So if VV be divided by D, and the quotient be @ and the 
remainder R, we have 


avi R 
a Q oe D’ 
or N=QD+R. 


Thus, if the divisor is a, the quotient y, and the remainder z, 
the dividend is xy +z. 


Example 7. A and B are playing for money; A begins with £p 
and B with q shillings: after B has won £2, how many shillings 
has each ? 


What B has won A has lost, 
A has 20(p —«) shillings, 
B has q+ 20x shillings. 


EXAMPLES IX. a. 


1. What must be added to x to make y? 

2. By what must 3 be multiplied to make a? 

» 3. What dividend gives b as the quotient when 5 is the divisor ? 
4. What is the defect of 2c from 3d? 

5. By how much does 3k exceed k. 


. If 100 be divided into two parts and one part be # what is 
the other ? 


7. Ifa be one factor of b, what is the other ? 
8. What number is less than 20 by c? 
9. What is the price in pence of a oranges at tenpence a dozen ? 
10. What is the price in pence of 100 oranges when & cost six- 
pence ? 
11. If the difference of two numbers be 11, and if the smaller be 
wx, What is the greater ? 


12. If the sum of two numbers be ¢ and one of them is 20, what 
is the other? 


13. What is the excess of 90 over w? 

14, By how much does w exceed 30? 

15, If 100 contains a five times, what is the value of a? 

16, What is the cost in pounds of 40 books at a shillings each ? 
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17. Inw years a man will be 36 years old, what is his present age ? 

18. How old willa man be in a years if his present age is a years ? 

19. If x men take 5 days to reap a field, how long will one man 
take? 

20. What value of w will make 5x equal to 20? 
_/ 21. What is the price in shillings of 120 apples, when the cost of 
a score is « pence ? 

22. How many hours will it take to walk 2 miles at 4 miles an 
hour ? 

23. How far can [walk in x hours at the rate of y miles an hour ? 
24, In x days a man walks y miles, what is his rate per day ? 


_ 25. How many minutes will it take to walk w miles at a miles 
an hour? 


26. <A train goes « miles an hour, how long does it take to go 
from Bristol to London, a distance of 120 miles? 
_ 27, How many miles is it between two places, if a train travelling 
p miles an hour takes 5 hours to perform the journey ? 


28. What is the velocity in feet per second of a train which 
travels 30 miles in x hours ? 


~ 29, A man has a crowns and D florins, how many shillings 
has he? 


30. If I spend z shillings out of a sum of £20, how many shillings 
have I left? 

31. Out of a purse containing £a and b shillings a man spends 
c pence ; express in pence the sum left. 

32. By how much does 2x-—5 exceed x+1? 

33. What number must be taken from a—2b to leave a — 3b? 

34, If a bill is shared equally amongst x persons and each pays 
3s. 4d., how many pence does the bill amount to? 


35. If I give away c shillings out of a purse containing a 
sovereigns and b florins, how many shillings have I left ? 
~ 36. In how many weeks will x horses eat 100 bushels of oats if 
one horse eats y bushels a week ? 

37, If I spend & shillings a week, how many pounds do I save 
out of a yearly income of £y? 

38. A bookshelf contains « Latin, y Greek, and z English books : 
if there are 100 books, how many are there in other languages ? 

39, Ihave x pounds in my purse, y shillings in one pocket, and 
z pence in another: if I give away half-a-crown, how many pence 
have I left? 

40. In a class of x boys, y work at Classics, z at Mathematics, 
and the rest are idle: what is the excess of workers over idlers ? 
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81. We subjoin a few harder examples worked out in full. 


Example 1. What is the present age of a man who x years hence 
will be m times as old as his son now aged y years? 


In x years the son’s age will be y+ years ; hence the father’s 
age will be m(y+.x) years; therefore now the father’s age is 
my +%)—x years. j 


Example 2. Find the simple interest on £4 in x years at f per 
cent. 


Interest on £100 for 1 year is £/, 


Sa 
Bae Atte “A HSER tay. £700" 
7, kf 
eee eee eee eeeeee £k eee ew eee eroneee £700" 
nkf 


. Interest on £k for n years is £i00° 
Example 3. A room is « yards long, y feet broad, and a feet high ; 
find how many square yards of carpet will be required for the floor, 
and how many square yards of paper for the walls. 
(1) The area of the floor is 3xy square feet ; 
: : . sey xy 
. the number of square yards of carpet required is “3 =F" 
(2) The perimeter of the room is 2(8a+ y) feet ; 
. the area of the walls is 2a(3a + y) square feet ; 
2a (8x +y) ‘ 


‘. number of square yards of paper required is ——~ 9 


Kxample 4. The digits of a number beginning from the left are 
a, b,c; what is the number ? 


Here c is the digit in the units’ place ; b standing in the tens’ 
place represents b tens ; similarly a represents @ hundreds. 
The number is therefore equal to a hundreds +} tens +¢ units 


= 100a + 10b +e. 


If the digits of the number are inverted, a new number is 
formed which is symbolically expressed by 


100¢ 4+ LOb +a, 
Kxample 5. What is (1) the sum, (2) the product of three éon- 
secutive numbers of which the least is ? 
The numbers consecutive to n are n+-1, n+2; 
the sum =n + (n+ 1) + (n+ 2) 
= 38n +3. 
And the product = n(n +1) (n+ 2). 
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We may remark here that any even number may be denoted 
by 2n, where x is any positive whole number ; for this expres- 
sion is exactly divisible by 2. 

Similarly, any odd number may be denoted by 2n+1; for 
this expression when divided by 2 leaves remainder 1. 

Hxample 6. How many days will a men take to mow 6 acres if 
¢ boys can mow @ acres in b days, and each man’s work equals that 


of x boys? 
Since c boys can mow aacresin b days; 


Doyen. iain viz te.0. ce eae be days, 
be : 
% 10 DOYS, OF Li MaI; «cote reacts ai days, 
be 1 
CAMO M gape ahmaweata Sn poreecadeee — days 
an “oY* 
be 
JOR MCW axons cy wnnnanicgaebetrre RCs 1 acre... —,- days ; 
an 


9 


Wie 
therefore a men can mow 0 acres in en days. 


EXAMPLES IX. b. 


“1. Write down four consecutive numbers of which 2 is the least. 
2. Write down three consecutive numbers of which y is the 
greatest. 
3. Write down five consecutive numbers of which x is the middle 
one. 
v4, What is the next even number after 2n? 
5, What is the odd number next before 2a+1 ? 
6. Find the sum of three consecutive odd numbers of which the 
middle one is 2n+1. 

V7, Aman makes a journey of x miles. He travels a miles by 
coach, b by train, and finishes the journey by boat. How far does 
the boat carry him ? 

8. A horse eats a bushels and a donkey 6 bushels of corn in a 
week : how many bushels will they together consume in n weeks ? 

.9, Ifa man was x years old 5 years ago, how old will he be y 
years hence ? 

10, A boy is x years old, and 5 years hence his age will be half 
that of his father. How old is the father now? 

J11, What is the age of a man who y years ago was m times as 
old as a child then aged a years ? 

.12. A’s age is double B’s, B’s is three times C's, and C is x years 
old: find A’s age. 

. 13. What is the interest on £1000 in 6 years at c per cent. ? 
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14. What is the interest on £x in a years at 5 per cent. ? 
15. What is the interest on £50a in @ years at a per cent. ? 


16. What is the interest on £24ay in 2 months at y per cent. per 
annum ? 


17. A room is x yards in length, and y feet in breadth: how 
many square feet are there in the area of the floor ? 

“18. A square room measures x feet each way : how many square 
yards of carpet will be required to cover it? 

19. A room is p feet long and x yards in width: how many yards 
of carpet two feet wide will be required for the floor ? 

20. What is the cost in pounds of carpeting a room a yards long, 
b feet broad, with carpet costing ¢ shillings a square yard ? 
21, How many yards of carpet 2 inches wide will be required to 
cover the floor of a room y feet long and z feet broad ? 
/22. A room is a yards long and b yards broad; in the middle 
there is a carpet c feet square : how many square yards of oil-cloth 
will be required to cover the rest of the floor ? 


¥ 23. How many miles can a person walk in 45 minutes if he walks 
a miles in # hours ? 


¥24, How long will it take a person to walk } miles if he walks 
20) miles in ¢ hours ? 


25. Ifa train travels a miles in b hours, how many feet does it _ 


move through in one second ? 


26. A train is running with a velocity of x feet per second : how 
many miles will it travel in y hours ? 

27. How long will # men take to mow y acres of corn, if each 
man mow < acres a day ? 


28. How many men will be required to do in x hours what y 
men do in az hours ? 


29. What is the rate per cent. which will produce £y interest 
from a principal of £1000 in r years? 


30. Find in how many years a principal of £a will produce £p_ 


interest at » per cent. per annum. 


[The following examples will assist the student in stating the con- 
ditions of a problem in equational form. | 


Ai. If y is the product of three consecutive numbers of which the 


greatest is p, express this fact by an equation, 


32. The sum of three consecutive even numbers is equal toa. If 
the middle number is 2x express this by an equation. 


733, The product of p and q is equal to five times the excess of a 
over 6; express this by an equation. 


i 
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Vo4 If x is divided by y, the quotient is equal to 10 more than the 
sun of m and x; express this in algebraical symbols. 

35, A man is x years older than his son, whose present age is a 
years; five years hence the father’s age will be twice that of the son; 
express this in algebraical symbols. If the son is now 15, what is 
the father’s age? If the father is now 53, how old is the son? 

46. A has £p and B has q shillings; A hands £a to B and finds 
that-he then has three times as much as 4; express this fact by an 


Tae 

37. A man who is p years old has a son whose age is q years; 

five years ago the father’s age was seven times that of his son. Ex- 
= . . J . 

press this in algebraical symbols. 


Formule. 


82. In Example 6, Art. 80, we proved 
a eee 
D Dy: 
a result which gives in a single statement a general relation 
expressing the connection between a number, its divisor, and 
resulting quotient and remainder. 
This is an example of a very important class of algebraical 
statements known as formule, the use and application of which 
we shall now briefly explain. 


Derinition. A formula is a relation established by reason- 
ing among certain quantities, any one of which may in turn be 
regarded as the unknown. 

Thus in the formula above mentioned, if Q, 2, and D are given 
quantities, we have an equation to find the corresponding value 
. of NV. Or, a question may be proposed as follows: “ By what 
must 96 be divided so as to give a quotient 5, and a remainder 
11?” Here we have given V=96, Q=5, R=11, and therefore 
from the formula we obtain 

S64. 
ye aes ’ 


whence D=17, the required divisor. 


83. A formula, it must be observed, includes all particular 
cases in one general statement ; and so by the use of a single 
algebraical formula we are enabled briefly to express a whole 
class of results in a form at once simple, easily remembered, and 
easily applied. Experience will convince the student how much 
of the power and utility of Algebra lies in the ready application 
of formule to many kinds of problems. 
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It would be out of place here to make more than a passing 
allusion to other branches of Mathematics, or to Physical Science ; 
but on account of the interest and importance of the subject, it 
may be useful to draw the reader's attention to a few of the 
more elementary formulz he is likely to meet with in his other 
studies. 


(1) Ifa triangle on a base 4, has a height 4, its area (4) is 
given by the formula A=Bhb. 


(2) Ifa pyramid of height 4 stands on a base whose area is 

a, its volume (V’) is given by the formula 
V=}arh. 

In these cases any linear unit, inch, foot... being chosen, the 
cl a ters and solid units will be respectively the square and 
cubic inch, foot,... ; and in each of these formule if two of the 
three quantities be given, the third is easily obtained by Arith- 
metic. 


Example. The Great Pyramid of Heypt stands on a square base 
each side of which is 764 feet ; and its height is 480 feet. Find the 
number of cubie feet of stone used in its construction. 
From the formula, V=4 x (764)? x 480 
= 160 x 764 x 764 
= 93391360 cubic feet. 


84. We have in this chapter given several examples involving 
space, velocity, and time; and all these can be solved without 
difficulty by common sense reasoning. At the same time we 
may remark that they are only particular cases of the general 
formula s=vt, in which s denotes the space described by a body 
which moves with uniform velocity v for a time ¢. 


In this formula, if ¢ denotes the number of seconds the body 
has been in motion, and » the number of feet passed over in one 
second, then s is the space (in feet) described in ¢ seconds. 


Example. If a train has a velocity of 75 feet a second, how long 
will it take to cross a viaduct which is 300 yards in length ? 


Substituting the values of s and v (expressed in feet) in the 
formula, we get 


900 =75t, 
1200 

: -_ 75 
=12, 


Therefore the time is 12 seconds. 
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85. Another very interesting case is that of a body falling 
vertically under the action of gravity. 

It is proved in works on Dynamics that if a body fall freely from 
rest, and if s denote the space (in feet) described in ¢ seconds, 


s=tgt*. 
In this formula g denotes the number of feet per second by 
which the velocity is increased in each successive second in 


consequence of the earth’s attraction, and it is found by experi- 
ment that g=32°'2 nearly. 


Example 1. A stone dropped from the Clifton suspension bridge 
takes 4 seconds before it reaches the water. Find the height of the 
bridge above the river. 


From the above formula, s=+ x 32:2 x (4)? 


Example 2. How long will it take a stone to reach the bottom of 
a well 144°9-feet deep ? 


From the formula, 144:°9=3x 322x#; 


> 1449 
Ogee? 
. £=8. 


Therefore the time is 3 seconds. 


EXAMPLES IX. c. 


1, From the formula for the area of a triangle in Art. 83, find 
(i) The area, when the base is 32 ft., and the height 17 ft. 
(ii) The base, when the area is 56 sq. ft., and the height 7 ft. 
(iii) The height (in chains and links), when the area is 5-985 
acres, and the base 17 chains 50 links. 
2. By means of formula (2) in Art. 83, find 


(i) The volume of a pyramid of height 10 ft., on a base 
whose area is 15 sq. ft. 


(ii) The volume of a pyramid of height 6 ft., standing on a 
square base each of whose sides is 1} ft. 


(iii) The height of a pyramid whose volume is 20 cu. ft. and 
whose base has an area of 12 sq. ft. 
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3. By means of the formula s=vt (Art. 84), find 


(i) How many miles a train will run in 84 minutes at 35 miles 
per hour. 


(ii) How long a train will take to run 56 miles at 42 miles per 
hour. 


(iii) The velocity in miles per hour of a train which travels 
5500 yards in 5 minutes. 


4, By means of the formula s= tyt (Art. 85), find 


(i) The height of a flagstaff if a stone dropped from the top 
takes 3 seconds to reach the ground. 


(ii) How long it will take a stone to drop from a balloon whose 
height above the ground is 402 ft. 6 in. 


5. The circumference (C) of a circle is r times the diameter (d) ; 
and the area (A) of a circle is r times the square of the radius (7). 
Express these two results by formule. 


If r=*.*, find the circumferences and areas of circles whose radii 
are 3} inches and 1 ft. 9 in. respectively. 
6. ‘The surface S of a sphere of radius 7 is given by the formula 
S=4x 2273, 
Find (i) the surface of a sphere whose radius is 1°4 in. ; 
(ii) the radius of a sphere whose surface is 38} sq. ft. 
If a room is a feet long, y feet broad, and z feet high, find 


formule for (i) the perimeter, (ii) the area of the floor, (iii) the area 
of the walls. 


8. From the formule of the last example find the perimeter, area 
of floor, and area of the walls of a room 18 ft. 8 in. long, 11 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and 12 ft. high. 


9, From formula (iii) of Example 7, find the height of a room 
when the length and breadth are 17 ft. 9 in., 12 ft. 3 in. respectively, 
and the area of the walls is 630 sq. ft. 


10. If a parallelogram on a base b has a height A, its area (4) is 
given by the formula 
A =bh. 


Find the area of parallelograms in which 
(i) the base=5°5 em., and the height=4 em. ; 
(ii) the base=2°4 in., and the height =1°5 in, 


11. The area of a parallelogram is 4°2 sq. in., and the base is 
28 in. Find the height. 


IX. ] USE OF FORMULZ. 68, 


12. The area of a trapezium is equal to 


3 (sum of parallel sides) x (distance between them). 


Express this in algebraical symbols, and apply the formula to find 
the area of a trapezium when the parallel sides are 6 ft. 4 in. and 
7 ft. 2 in. and the distance between them is 4 ft. 


13. Use the formula of Art. 80, Ex. 6, to find a number which 
when divided by 19 gives a quotient 17 and remainder 5, 


14. By what number must 566 be divided so as to give a quotient 
37 and remainder 11? 


15. What is the present age of a man who 5 years hence will be 
three times as old as his son who is now 15? Verify the answer by 
substituting in the formula of Art. 81, Ex. 1. 


16. In a right-angled triangle if a and b denote the lengths of 
the sides containing the right angle and c denotes the length of the 
hypotenuse, it is known that c?=a?+ 0”. 

By substitution find which of the following sets of numbers can 
be taken to represent the sides of a right-angled triangle. 


(i) 7, 24, 25. = Git) (2,85, 36.. (ui) LG, 6 3).165: 

17. The rectangle contained by two straight lines, one of which 
is divided into any number of parts, is equal to the sum of the 
rectangles contained by the undivided line and the several parts 
of the divided line. 


Prove this by taking algebraical symbols to represent the un- 
divided line and the segments of the divided line. 


18. AB isastraight line divided into any two parts at O. Prove 
algebraically, as in the last example : 


(i) AB!=AB. AO+AB. OB. 
(ii) AB. AO=AO?+A0. OB. 


Express these two results in a verbal form as in Example 17. 


19. Prove algebraically the following theorems : 


(i) If astraight line is divided into any two parts, the square 
on the whole line is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the two parts together with twice the rectangle con- 
tained by the two parts. 

(ii) If a straight line is divided into any two parts, the sum 
of the squares on the whole line and on one of the parts 
is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole 
and that part, together with the square on the other 
part. 


Express the results of these theorems in a form corresponding to 
(i) and (ii) of Example 18. 
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90, With the notation of Example 16, find the value of 
(i) c when a=15, b=8; 
(ii) a@ when c=25, b=7; 
(iii) 6b when c=4l1, a=9; 
(iv) a when c=6'5, b=6°3. 


91, If r=3'1416, /=2°0125, s=144°9, g =32°2, m=18°75, v=5'6, 
find the values of 


) walls Gi) Rge5 (ii sme 


g 
: _ mv" 
92. In the formula #= oF 
F'=200, find v. 


, given m=12:075, r=3, g=382°2, 


23, In the formula v? - v?=2as, find the value of a when v=50, 
u=10, and s= 100. 


94, rom the formula e=h(a+l), find 

(i) the value of s, when n=20, a=14, /= 964 ; 

(ii) the value of a, when s=25°2, n=12, 1=3°2; 

(iii) the value of n, when s=46°8, a= ‘6, J=7°2; 

(iv) the value of /, when s= —175°5, a= 13°5, n= 18, 
95. If y=4+ 5, find the value of y when & has the values 

0, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20. 

There is a wall 20 ft. long, whose height at any point x ft. from 


one end is 4+ 4%5x feet. Draw the wall on a scale of 1 inch to 4 feet, 
marking on it the height at each end and at intervals of 4 ft. 


CHAPTER X. 
PROBLEMS LEADING TO SIMPLE EQUATIONS. 


86. ‘THE principles of the last chapter may now be employed 
to solve various problems. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

Represent the unknown quantity by a symbol x, and express 
in symbolical language the conditions of the question ; we thus 
obtain a simple equation which can be solved by the methods 
already given in Chapter VIII. 

Hxample 1. Find two numbers whose sum is 28, and whose 
difference is 4. 

Let w be the smaller number, then «+4 is the greater. 
Their sum is x+(2%+4), which is to be equal to 28. 


Hence e+e+4=28 ; 
DAs: 

$3 Le 

and vw+4=16; 


so that the numbers are 12 and 16. 
The beginner is advised to test his solution by finding whether 
it satisfies the data of the question or not. 


Example 2. Divide 60 into two parts, so that three times the 
greater may exceed 100 by as much as 8 times the less falls short of 
200 


Let x be the greater part, then 60 —~ is the less. 
Three times the greater part is 3x, and its excess over 100 is 
3x — 100. 
Eight times the less is 8(60—x), and its defect from 200 is 
200 — 8(60 — x). 
Whence the symbolical statement of the question is 
3x — 100=200 — 8 (60 — 2) ; 
3x — 100=200 — 480+ 82, 
480 — 100 — 200=82 — 32, 
5x=180, 
x= 36, the greater part, 
and 60 —«=24, the less. 
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Example 3. Divide £47 between A, B, C, so that A may have 
£10 more than B, and B £8 more than C. § 
Suppose that C has 2 pounds; then B has «+8 pounds, and A 

has 2 +8+10 pounds. 
Hence x+(a+8)+(%+8+10)=47 ; 
e+e+8+e+8+10=47, 


so that Chas £7, B £15, A £25. 


Example 4, A person spent £28. 4s. in buying geese and ducks ; 
if each goose cost 7s., and each duck 3s., and if the total number of 
birds bought was 108: how many of each did he buy ? 


In questions of this kind it is of essential importance to have all 
quantities expressed in the same denomination ; in the present in- 
stance it will be convenient to express the money in shillings. 

Let 2 be the number of geese, then 108-2 is the number of 
ducks. : 

Since each goose costs 7 shillings, « geese cost 7x shillings. 

And since each duck costs 3 shillings, 108 — # ducks cost 3(108 — .) 
shillings. 

Therefore the amount spent is 

7x +3(108 - 2) shillings ; 

but the question states that the amount is also £28. 4s., that 
is 564 shillings. 


Hence 7x+3(108 - x) =564 ; 
Tic + 324 - 3a: = 564, 
42 =240, 
a=60, the number of geese, 
and ; 108 = a =48, the number of ducks. = 


Example 5. A is twice as old as B, ten years ago he was four, 
times as old: what are their present ages? 


Let B’s age be x years, then A’s age is 2x years. 
‘Ten years ago their ages were respectively, «—10 and 2x ~ 10 


years ; thus we have 2x -10=4(a- 10); 
Qu —-10=4x - 40, 
Qe = ous 
é, tose lb, 
so that B is 15 years old, A 30 years. ‘ 


Note. In the above examples the unknown quantity x represent 
a number of pounds, ducks, years, ete. ; and the student m 
careful to avoid beginning a solution with a supposition of the kind 
‘Jet a= A’s share” or ‘let 2=the ducks,” or any statement § 
vague and inexact. 
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EXAMPLES X. a. 


-1. One number exceeds another by 5, and their sum is 29; find 
them. 


‘2. The difference between two numbers is 8 ; if2beadded tothe 


greater the result will be three times the smaller: find the numbers. 


~ 3, Find a number such that its excess over 50 may be greater by 
1l than its defect from 89. 

44, A man walks 10 miles, then travels a certain distance by 
train, and then twice as far by coach. If the whole journey is 70 
miles, how far does he travel by train? 

* 5, What two numbers are those whose sum is 58, and difference 
28 2 

¥ 6. If 288 be added to a certain number, the result will be equal 
to three times the excess of the number over 12: find the number. 
~ 7, Twenty-three times a certain number is as much above 14 as 
16 is above seven times the number : find it. 

~ 8. Divide 105 into two parts, one of which diminished by 20 


shall be equal to the other diminished by 15. S 
V9, Find three consecutive numbers whose sum shall equal 84. 


10. The sum of two numbers is 8, and one of them with 22 added 
to,it is five times the other : find the numbers. 


V11. Find two numbers differi ing by 10 whose sum is equal to twice es 


their difference. 
V12. A and B begin to play each with £60. If they play till A’s 
money is double B’s, what does A win? 

13. Find a number such that if 5, 15, and 35 are added to it, the 
product of the first and third results may be equal to the square of 
the second. 

-V14, The difference between the squares of twe consecutive num- 
bers is 121: find the numbers. 

o15. The difference of two numbers is 3, and the difference of their 
squares is 27: find the numbers. 

16. Divide £380 between A, B, and C, so that B may have £30 
more than A, and C may have £20 more than B. 

17. A sum of £8. 17s. is made up of 124 coins which are either 
florins or shillings: how many are there of each? 

148, If silk costs six times as much as linen, and I spend£9. 8s. 


in buying 23 yards of silk and 50 yards of linen: find the cost of each 


per yard. 

9. A father is four times as old as his son; in 24 years he will 
only be twice as old: find their ages. 
Y 90. A is 25 years older than B, and A’s age is as much above 20 
as B’s is below 85: find their ages. 


{ 
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91. A’s age is six times /’s, and fifteen years hence A will be 
three times as old as B: find their ages. 


x . A sum of £4. 5s. was paid in crowns, half-crowns, and 
shillings. The number of half-crowns used was four times the 
number of crowns and twice the number of shillings: how many 
were there of each ? 


~ 93, The sum of the ages of A and B is 30 years, and five years 
hence A will be three times as old as B: find their present ages. 

24. In a cricket match the byes were double of the wides, and 
the remainder of the score was greater by three than twelve times 
the number of byes. If the whole score was 138, how were the runs 
obtained ? 

Vv 25. The length of a room exceeds its breadth by 3 feet ; if the 
length had been increased hy 3 feet, and the breadth diminished by 
2 feet, the area would not have been altered : find the dimensions. 

V 26. ‘The length of a room exceeds its breadth by 8 feet ; if each 
had béen increased by 2 feet, the area would have been increased by 
60 square feet: find the original dimensions of the room. 


o 


87. We add some problems which lead to equations with 
fractional coefficients. 


Example 1, Find two numbers which differ by 4, and such that 
one-half of the greater exceeds one-sixth of the less by 8. 


Let x be the smaller number, then x +4 is the greater, 
One-half of the greater is represented by S(e+4), and one-sixth 
of the less by . 


3 
1 ] 
Hence 3(x+4)- gr=8 ; 
multiplying by 6, 3z+12-2=48; 
*, 286; 
“.  a=18, the less number, 
and xv +4=22, the greater. 


Example 2. A has £9, and B has’4 guineas; after B has won 
from A a certain sum, A has then five-sixths of what B has: how 
much did 2 win? 


Suppose that B wins a shillings, A has then 180-2 shillings, 
and 2B has 84 + shillings. 


Hence 180 — w= 7 (84 +x); 
1080 — 6a = 420 + 5a, 
lla =660 ; 
o=dh. 


Therefore B wins 60 shillings, or £3. 
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EXAMPLES X. b. 


‘1. Finda number such that the sum of its sixth and ninth parts 
may be equal to 15. 
2. What is the number whose eighth, sixth, and fourth parts 

together make up 13? 

- 3. There is a number whose fifth part is less than its fourth part 
by 3: find it. 

4, Find a number such that six-sevenths of it shall exceed four- 
fifths of it by 2. 

5. The fifth, fifteenth, and twenty-fifth parts of a number 
together make up 23: find the number. 

6. Two consecutive numbers are such that one-fourth of the less 
exceeds one-fifth of the greater by 1: find the numbers. 

7. Two numbers differ by 28, aa one is eight-ninths of the 
other: find them. 

V8, There are two consecutive numbers such that one-fifth of the 
greater exceeds one-seventh of the less by 3: find them. 

9, Find three consecutive numbers such that if they be divided 
by 10, 17, and 26 respectively, the sum of the quotients will be 10. 

10. A and B begin to play with equal sums, and when B has lost 
five-elevenths of what he had to begin with, A has gained £6 more 
than half of what B has left: what had they at first ? 

“11, From a certain number 3 is taken, and the remainder is 
divided by 4; the quotient is then increased by 4 and divided by 5 
and the result is 2: find the number. 

12. Ina cellar one-fifth of the wine is port and one-third claret ; 
besides this it contains 15 dozen of sherry and 30 bottles of hock : 
how much port and claret does it contain ? 

13. Two-fifths of A’s money is equal to B’s, and seven-ninths of 
B’s is equal to C’s; in all they have £770: what have they each? 

14, A, B, and C have £1285 between them: A’s share is greater 
than five-sixths of B’s by £25, and C’s is four-fifteenths of B’s: find 
the share of each. 

15. A man sold a horse for £35 and half as much as he gave for 
it, and gained thereby ten guineas: what did he pay for the horse? 

16. The width of a room is two-thirds of its length. If the 
width had been 3 feet more, and the length 3 feet less, the room 
would have been square: find its dimensions. 

17. What is the property of a person whose income is £4380, 
when he has two-thirds of it invested at 4 per cent., one-fourth at 
3 per cent., and the remainder at 2 per cent. ? 

18. I bought a certain number of apples at three a penny, and 
five-sixths of that number at four a penny; by selling them at six- 
teen for sixpence I gained 3}d.: how many apples did I buy ? 

E.A. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Hiaurest Common Factor, Lowest CoMMON MULTIPLE 
OF SIMPLE EXPRESSIONS. 


Highest Common Factor. 


88. Derinition. The highest common factor of two or 
more algebraical expressions is the expression of highest dimen- 
sions [Art. 24] which divides each of them without remainder. 

The abbreviation H.C.F. is sometimes used instead of the 
words highest common factor. 


89. In the case of simple expressions the highest common 
factor can be written down by inspection. 

Example 1. The highest common factor of a, a?,.0>, i In es 

Example 2. The highest common factor of a®b4, ab'c?, a®h7c is abs; 
for ais the highest power of a that will divide a’, a, a®; b* is the 
highest power of b that will divide b4, b5, 7; and ¢ is not a common 
factor. 

90. If the expressions have numerical coefficients, find by 
Arithmetic their greatest common measure, and prefix it as a 
coefficient to the algebraical highest common factor. 

Example. The highest common factor of 2latx"y, 35a°xty, 28a*xy4 
is Ta2.ry ; for it consists of the product of 

(1) the greatest common measure of the numerical coefficients ; 
(2) the highest power of each letter which divides every one of 
the given expressions. 


EXAMPLES XI. a. 


Find the highest common factor of 


1. | 4ab®, 20%). Q, . Ba%y?, aby’. 3, Gary, Sa%yz?. 

4. abe, 2ab?e. 5a 5a®b), Wahe*. 6, ~ Dax®y%2*, 12aryFz. 

7, ¥ da*h'c2, 6a bc, 8. Ta%btc5, 14ab ec’. 

9, + 15ar*yF22, 122%y27. 10, “Sa2x, Babay, aba y*. 
11, © 49ax, 63ay?, 56a2%. 12.. {17ab%c, B4a%c, Blabe® 
13, axty’, bay?*, cat. 14, 24a%b%c3, G4a*b%c2, 48a%b%3. 
15, 2Wwy*z, 100x*®yz, 125.2xy. 16, @bpaxy, Lary, a®baxr*. 


: la 
17.\ 15a°%c?, 60a°d7c%, Wate, 18, 35a%c%b, 42a%cb’, 30a, 
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Lowest Common Multiple. 


91. Derrrition. The lowest common multiple of two or 
more algebraical expressions is the expression of lowest dimen- 
sions which is divisible by each of them without remainder. 

The abbreviation L.C.M. is sometimes used instead of the 
words lowest common multiple. 


92. In the case of simple expressions the lowest common 
multiple can be written down by inspection. 

Example 1. The lowest common multiple of a+, a, a’, a6 is a’, 

Example 2. The lowest common multiple of @*b?, ab°, ab? is 
a°*b’ ; for a* is the lowest power of a that is divisible by each of the 
quantities a’, a, a”; and b’ is the lowest power of b that is divisible 
by each of the quantities b*, b°, b7. 


93. If the expressions have numerical coefficients, find by 
Avithmetic their least common multiple, and prefix it as a 
coefficient to the algebraical lowest common multiple. 

Haample. The lowest common multiple of 2latxy, 35a°xty, 
28a*xy? is 420a4c4y? ; for it consists of the product of 

(1) the least common multiple of the numerical coefficients ; 


(2) the lowest power of each letter which is divisible by every 
power of that letter occurring in the given expressions. 


EXAMPLES XI. b. 


Find the lowest common multiple of 


te aves, 2a". Do BY" eye 3 Set yz, 4a. 

A 5a’bc®, 4ab%c. Sy etelemens (eM 6. 12ab, Say. 

7, ac, be, ab. 8. ac, bc”, cb. 9, 2ab, 3be, 4ca. 
10. 2x, 3y, 42. avon, 49% Se. 12. 7a?, 2ab, 3b3. 
io, Grud, O°ca, Cab. 14, sarc, Geb", Shc". 
Ary, ony, 4a0°y*. WG: Fata; Sanre en, 


17, so0rcb, 42a°cb*, 30ac?b*. 18. 66a7b?c?, 44a%b%c?, 24a73c4, 


Find both the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of 
19, abc, 3ca,4bca. 20, 2xy, 4yz, Geary. 21, Y9abc, 3b°c, cab. 
D7 eeaeue, Bvaroc. 23, Wiay2*, Sixy. 24, lox ytz, 2haytz*. 
25, 300, 20C, scab; 26. limin*y?, 5im4*p*. 27, ax y?, yz, 24¢%y°. 
28, 1d5p*q4, 20m?p?q", 30mp*. "99, 72k?m*n4, 108K mn. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ELEMENTARY FRACTIONS. 


94. Derinition. If a quantity 2 be divided into b equal 
parts, and a of these parts be taken, the result is called the 


fraction ; of « If «x be the unit, the fraction ; of x is called 
? Di” ) 


: . a . a 
simply “the fraction ; ”; so that the fraction — represents a 
v) 


b 
equal parts, b of which make up the unit. 

95. In thischapter we propose to deal only with the easier 
kinds of fractions, where the numerator and denominator are 
simple expressions. Their reduction and ee will be 
performed by the usual arithmetical rules. The proofs of these 
rules will be given in Chapters x1x. and XxI. 

Rule. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms: divide 
numerator and denominator by every factor which is common to 
them both, that is by their highest common factor. 

Dividing numerator and denominator of a fraction by a com- 
mon factor is called cancelling that factor. 

Gace 2a 
samples. (1) o—5=5-" 
Examples. (1) Sac = 3c 
(2) Tetyz _ 1, 
“! D8a8yz2 daz 
35a°b®e Hath 
é 5— =—— =5a'd. 
(3) Fabre p aoa" 


EXAMPLES XII. a. 


Reduce to lowest terms : 


game, ao e/a Sie ae 
a ag ee. lan 
yn. an BM. an, S| 
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Multiplication and Division of Fractions. 


96. Rule. To multiply algebraical fractions:. as in Arith- 
metic, multiply together all the numerators to form a new numerator, 
and all the denominators to form a new denominator. 
2a 5x Role 2a x Su? 36? 5a 
3b 2a2b * 2x 3b x Qa%b x Qe Qa’ 
by cancelling like factors in numerator and denominator. 


Example 1. 


3a*b The ye DOU 
; 9) 
Example 2. Be “3q3* ape =| 


all the factors cancelling each other. 


97. Rule. To divide one fraction by another: invert the 
divisor and proceed as in multiplication. 
7a3 . 6e'x , 28a%e? 7a . 63x . 15b?ay? Ie 
Ax y? Bab? * 15b2xy? 4a%y? Sab? 28a%c? ~ 8a’ 
all the other factors cancelling each other. 


Example. 


EXAMPLES XII. b. 


Simplify the following expressions : 


2ab dF 9 12a*be 24ab? 3 ldayz8 . Bea Baba 
1, Bed * ab? *  8ab? ~ 36bc* " @te byez 
Jab? 18x 8m?n? ldxyz? g 21k : 89nFm? 
4. 9ax"y * Tact * Bayz ~ 16min? * 13m? ~ Woks" 
3a7b 2c? | Gac_ 8 Die Y Bete, Qlary?s? 
7. db%c * 8a3* 16b2x , By2 Tay? 40axyz 
7mp , dly*e mx 10 26xk*p?* : Qak® , Darks 
9. 17 ey Qlp’n” pyz * 58mp* ~ 138pkm * 87m*p? 
15b* 2ic? . abe Be Ae. WGA Gre 
M1. aoe * sid? * 14a" I, 30% 5a8 150 
Sax? , A9ey? ldabe 12825222? 
13, Tby * 64d 14. l6xyz *100a2be 
15 45a7b%c4  243ay?2? 16 l04ayzk*p . 56y%2?p_ 
* O7a%yFz ~ 180a7be  W8xepkp? ~ 2y225k 
m*  36p%q? , L5mpa® a xy? ae _ ap 
17. 8n * 8lmn OT nPaty 18. Bab * “4 
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Reduction to a Common Denominator. 


98. In order to find the sum or difference of any fractions, 
we must, as in Arithmetic, first reduce them to a common 
denominator ; and it is most convenient to take the lowest com- 
mon multiple of the denominators of the given fractions. 


Example. Express with lowest common denominator the fractions 
a b c 
Bry’ Bayz’ Qyz 
The lowest common multiple of the denominators is 6.xyz. 
Multiplying the numerator of each fraction by the factor 
which is required to make its denominator 62yz, we have the 
equivalent fractions : 
2az b Bea 
Note. The same result would clearly be obtained by dividing the 
lowest common denominator by each of the denominators in turn, 
and multiplying the corresponding numerators by the respective 
quotients. 


EXAMPLES XII. c. 


Express as equivalent fractions with common denominator : 


455 teh Fae Me we 
Ope She tee eee 
2p2 055 Wes 12 SZ, oe, 


Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 


99. Rule. To add or subtract fractions: express al/ the 
fractions with their lowest common denominator ; form the alge- 
braical sum of the numerators, and retain the common denominator. 
3 “= 7x 
q 6 
The least common denominator is 12. 

20a + 9a — 14a Lda 


The expression = ee 


. sae OF 
Example 1. Simplify 3+ 


a 
* 
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Bxeample 2. Simplify =55 ~ os : a 


6ab—5ab-—ab 0 


The expression = 10x = 0n = 0. 
Ors 
Example 3. Simplify <4. 
E foe azc? 3ca® 
: 6ax —cy : F : : 
The expression = 3g and admits of nofurther simplification. 


» 
Note. The beginner must be careful to distinguish between 
erasing equal terms with different signs, as in Example 2, and 
cancelling equal factors in the course of multiplication, or in 
reducing fractions to lowest terms. Moreover, in simplifying frac- 
tions he must remember that a factor can oniy be removed from 
numerator and denominator when it divides each taken as a whole. 


bax — cy, ; oe 

sare Y, ¢ cannot be cancelled because it only divides cy 
Bac? 

and not the whole numerator. Similarly @ cannot be cancelled 

because it only divides 6ax% and not the whole numerator. The 

fraction is therefore in its simplest form. 


Thus in 


When no denominator is expressed the denominator 1 may 
be understood. 
a 3x a? 12xy-a? 
Example 4. 3x- ge Say ag 
If a fraction is not in its lowest terms it should be simplified 
before combining it with other fractions. 


an wy ax ¢ san—2x 
2 say 2 39) 6 


Example 5. 


EXAMPLES XII. d. 


Simplify the following expressions : 


1. 5+5 9, to 3. S- i 
9, 7-2 ie ot ae 1g 
Pe eS lg BE. Os ee 
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Simplify the following expressions : 


EGE | BEER 18 HG 

ee ee 
93, 2—¥. 24, 3 95, +t 8, eH. 
a. -5. tt. ag, a, pP 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES II. 
(Chiefly on Chapters 1.-VII1.) 


(The examples marked with an asterisk must be postponed hy those 
who adopt the suggestions printed in italics on pages 33 and 38. | 


1, What expression must be added to 4a°-3x°+2 to produce 
4x° + 72-6? 

9, If A=6x- Fe B=a+y+z, and C=10x+y-7z, find 
the value of A+4B-C. 

3. If x=3, y=4, z=1, find the value of 


Qa eye 


N2Qary + 4arz + N9y + 


4, Simplify by removing brackets 
a? + 2d? — (2e® = b®) — { (qd? - c? = e®) + (d® - e*)}. 
#5; Multiply a+ 22+ 3a+5 by a?-a-2, 
6. Solve the equations : 
(1) 3-4%=362-17; (2) 5e-15=17x+21. 


¥7,- Divide a4 -10x?+9 by a? = 2x - 3, 
8. Simplify 7a —4b —{5a - 3[b -2(a—b)]}. 


9, In an examination A has «+y marks, B has 22 
has twice as many as A; how many marks have A, B, and ¢ 


10. Find the sum of 1-2x +a", 3x - 22, ibe Tx 
the result in descending powers of x, 
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11. Write down the following products : 
(1) (#+17)(%-3); (2) (8e—8)(8x+3). . 
12. Solve the equations : 
(1) 7e-8-(7-5x)=3-3x—-(5x+8); 
(2) (5a+1)(% —2) — (4a —- 3) (8a —1)=10-(7x+2)(a+1). 


13. From the sum of 3ab, —5ab, 2ab, Tab, —9ab, subtract the 
sum of —S8ab, 6ab, —9ab, 10ab. 


14. When a=4, 6=3, c=2, find the numerical value of 
2a + b(2c — a) 
3b N28 
15. From what expression must 1]a?—5ab —7bc be subtracted so 
as to give for remainder 7b(a+c)+5a?? 
*16. Multiply xv°+62°+8x-8 by xw?-24r+4, 
17, Simplify 
12a —[6a —2{3a —4(b-a)}- (9a +85)]. 
18. Solve the equations: 
(1) 3(2¢-1)+2(3%-2)+3=4(x-5); 
(2) $(@+1)+2(~+3)=4(~+4)+16. 
Verify the solution in each case. 


*19, Divide 3p’ + 16p* — 33p*+ 14p? by p?+ 7p. 
20. Add together 
a+2h—(2c+d), 8a—(b-2c)+2d, and 2a-—[b-(2c-—3d)]. 
21. To what expression must 7x?-—6x?-5x be added so as to 
make 9x? — 6x — 7x2? 
22, What value of x will make the product of «+1 and 2v+1 
less than the product of 2+3 and 2x+3 by 14? 
93, When a=2, b=3, c=1, q=4, r=6, find the value of 
Sac” — 342? + 27a? — cbt. 
24, Solve the equation : 
ee 2c) 


Go age DB 
Shew also that «=3 does not satisfy the equaticn. 
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95. A horse can eat 3m+2n bushels of corn in a week ; how 
many weeks will he be in eating 12m?—7mn —10n? bushels ? 
96. Subtract the sum of 
23 -3a+4 and —322+4+2e-7 
from 4a3 — 3x2 + a — 6 —[2Qa3 — (a -6)]. 
97. Find the value of a +1? +c? -8abe, when a=1, b=4, c= - 5. 
98. Solve the equations : 


Qn 2-6 3 /% ; 
0 5p =t(3-%) 


9, 2(e-—1), 15 x\ ,19_9/x 1 
= DB (1-9) 45-8 8-3)" 


#29, Divide 3y85—37y4+35y+77+2 by y(y—I(y+4) -2. 
30. Divide £1120 between A and B so that for every half-crown 
that A receives B may receive a shilling. 


31. Find the value of 
(a+b)?+(b+e)?+(e+a)?? 
when a=-1, J=-2, c=3. 

32, Multiply (2m? +8)(m+2) by 3m -6. 

#33. Divide the product of 
x-2, w+38, and 20-7 
by the sum of 3 (a2 — 2a - 2) and 5x — a? - 15, 

34, A man walks at the rate of a miles an hour for p hours; he- 
then rides for q hours at the rate of b miles an hour, How far has 
he travelled, and how long would it have taken to ride the same 
distance at c miles an hour? 

Also work out the result supposing p=7, q=3, a=4, b=9, c=11. 


35. Solve the equations : 


3x 5 ] ‘ Ee 
0) =- B= 2h 9(2e+ 103%) 5 
, , 4(7x-9)_ 4 z-1 
(2) 8 -4-=V =F (642 5 ). 

36. An egg-dealer bought a certain number of eggs at 1s, 4d. per 
score, and five times the number at 6s. 3d. per hundred. He sold 
the whole at 10d. per dozen, gaining £1. 7s. by the transaction. 
How many eggs did he buy? be 


CHAPTER XIII. 
) SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS. 


[In connection with this chapter the student may read Chap. XLrIv. 
Arts. 417-424. ] 


100. ConsrpEr the equation 27+5y7=23, which contains two 
unknown quantities. 


From this we get 5y = 23 — 22, 
: 23 —2 
that is, =e Pe est ee (1). 


From this it appears that for every value we choose to give 
to w there will be one corresponding value of y. Thus we shall 
be able to find as many pairs of values as we please which 
satisfy the given equation. | 


For instance, if =1, then from (1) y= 
o7 
Again, if += —2, then y==3 and so on. 
But if also we have a second equation of the same kind, such 
as 30 + 4y = 24, 
we have from this pues i BEY 40. eee dae (2). 


If now we seek values of 2» and ¥ which satisfy both equations, 
the values of y in (1) and (2) must be identical. 


3G 4—37 
Therefore 23 2a _ 24 3a 


) 4 
Multiplying up, 92-—8x=120—-15z; 
io—2oKr 
a=4, 


Substituting this value in the first equation, we have 
8+5y=23 ; 


5y=15 ; 
y=3,\ 
and a=4.J 


Thus, if both equations are to be satisfied by the same values 
of 7 and ¥, there is only one solution possible. 
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101. Derinition. When two or more equations are satisfied 
by the same values of the unknown quantities they are called 
simultaneous equations. 


We proceed to explain the different methods for solving simul- 
taneous equations. In the present chapter we shall confine our 
attention to the simpler cases in which the unknown quantities 
are involved in the first degree. 


102. In the example already worked we have used the 
method of solution which best illustrates the meaning of the 
term simultaneous equation ; but in practice it will be found 
that this is rarely the readiest mode of solution. It must be 
borne in mind that since the two equations are simultaneously 
true, any equation formed by combining them will be satisfied 
by the values of z and y which satisfy the original equations. 
Our object will always be to obtain an equation which involves 
one only of the unknown quantities. 


103. The process by which we get rid of either of the un- 
known quantities is called elimination, and it must be effected 
in different ways according to the nature of the equations 
proposed. 


Example 1. Solve Das fe Fay mT ovvvavvavastarasaaicvadoensesays (1); 
Bie 2H 1G cans ccrsxsevesdsayavvaivnsxon sary (2). 
To eliminate 2 we multiply (1) by 5 and (2) by 38, so as to make 
the coefticients of a in both equations equal. This gives 
15 + 35y = 135, 
lba+ 6y=48 ; 
subtracting, 29y =87 ; 
, y=3. 


To find a, substitute this value of y in either of the given 
equations. 


Thus from (1) 32 +21 =27; 
w= 2,) 
and y=3. J 


Note. When one of the unknowns has been found, it is immaterial 
which of the equations we use to complete the solution. Thus, in 
the present example, if we substitute 8 for y in (2), we have 

bu +6=16; : 
x=2, as before. 
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Hxeample 2. Solve i at 9 pes te ree Pg a gt (1), 


Here it will be more convenient to eliminate y. 
Multiplying (1) by 2, 14a + 4y=94, 


and from (2) 5a —4y=1; 
adding, Omar 
SB ue). 


Substitute this value in (1), 
35 + 2y=47; 
LEAN) 
and m=Diy) 


Note. Add when the coefficients of one unknown are equal and 
unlike in sign ; subtract when the coefticients are equal and like in 
sign. 


Example 3. Solve Dee =O sasnavccaas te eeca teeters (1), 


Here we can eliminate x by substituting in (2) its value obtained 
from (1). Thus 


o4 1 (5y-+1)=3y ; 


2 
48 - 35y —7=6y ; 
41=41y; 
y=1,) 
and from (1) Cae 


104. Any one of the methods given above will be found 
sufficient ; but there are certain arithmetical artifices which will 
frequently shorten the work. 


mirample tl. Solve V7 la—DLByY = G42 . 1.00.4... sceerenvunsnsvsenes (1) 
We 5267244 1 sd ee (2). 


Noticing that 171 and 114 contain a common factor 57, we shall 
make the coefficients of x in the two equations equal to the least 
common multiple of 171 and 114 if we multiply (1) by 2 and (2) by 3. 


Thus 342x — 426y = 1284, 

342x — 978y = 732 ; 
subtracting, 5524 = 552 ; 
that is, y=1, 


~ 


and therefore from (1) w=; 


86 
Example 2. Solve 


By addition, 


Subtracting (2) from (1), 


Thus, 


Therefore 


EXAMPLES XIII. a. 


[Art. 421 may be read in connection with these Examples.) 


Solve the equations : 


1, 3x+4y=10, 
4c+y= 9 
4, 24 -y= 9, 
3a -7y=19. 
“7. 8x-y=34, 
a a+ 8y=53. 
1o., 28x -2WBy= 33, 
—— 68x -2y=101. 
. ou-Ty= 0, 
jc + 5y=74. 
5a=Ty - 21, 
21x -9y=75. 
19, 3x=7y, f 
12y=dz-1. 


105. 


16. 


Kxample 1 
From (1) 
From (2) 


From (3) 
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U2iee- HOY = M928. eecaky vos venta eae (1), 
BO +1274 VIDE. neon nak cv ocweecea tae (2). 
186z + 186y = 3720 ; 
Bb HS DO on ees pandionesss vsleaneerem (3). 
68x — 68y = 136 ; 
A HD a dasctossdeseeh eres ee (4). 


by an easy combination of (1) and (2), 
reduced to the solution of the equations (3) and (4). 
we obtain by addition 2a=22, and by subtraction 2y=18. 


e=ll, and 7=9: 


of w2+2y=138, 
du +y= 14. 

b,  6a+6y7=17, 
6a + 5y = 16. 

8. 16x+7y=29, 
9x + 15y=39, 


ll, 352+17y=86, 12, 15x+77y=92, 
56a: — 13y=17. 55a: — 338y =22;— 

14, 2lx-50y= 60, 15, 30x—8y=99, 
28a -- 277 = 199. 52a - 15y=80. / 

17. 6y-5¢7=18, 18. 8x=5y, j/ 


12x - Dy = 0). 


19x+17iy= 9, 
Qu -y=53. 


20. 


We add a few cases in which, before proceeding to solve, 
it will be necessary to simplify the equations. 


Solve 5(x +2y) — (Ba-+11y)=14 


Ta — Oy - 
5a + 1Oy — 


pala 


—3y=42. , 
By addition 10a=80; whence «=8. From (3) we obtain y=2. 


\/21, 98x + 15y=123, 


3(w —4y) =38 .... 
ad y=l4y 

“ 2e-ysl4 
19 Oy — 3x + 12y= 38 ; 


the problem is 
From these 


3. 4e+7y=29, 
a+3y=11. 


6, 2a2+y=10, 
Tax + 8y = 53. 


9, l4x-3y=839, | 
6x + 17y= 35. 


18a=8y +1. 


15x + 98y =201. 


ve den eae sessenee 1) 


SERA eee voters 


eee eee eee eee 
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Example 2. Solve 3x — y= 3 aerials aversiersTorsera crete oaisleisieiacae siete (1), 
Sy4* *(Qn-5)=y ee fet neytn i edoeneeets comer ome (2). 
Clear of fractions. Thus 
from (1) 42x —2y +10=28x-21; 
Wha = 2 => = BP icc ats se aengtecreae ene oe (3). 
From (2) 9y+12-10x%+25=15y; 
ROR OY = SP rdearwanarranetas te dearee heen eee (4). 
Eliminating y from (8) and (4), we find that 
ae 
13 
Eliminating x from (3) and (4), we find that 
_ 207 
Y= 96° 


Note. Sometimes, as in the present instance, the value of the 
second unknown is more easily found by elimination than by sub- 
 stituting the value of the unknown already found. 


EXAMPLES XIII. b. 


Solve the equations : 


- ie ke 
iF 3 ty=16, 2. Bt a= / 3. 6 ~¥=3; 
Y— S mos 
4, x~y=5, 5, pe 0} 6. x=3y, 
y 9°7 
2 fe 
2m 3 ty=50 3 ty=34 
_ ae ed 
7 BY oY =3; 8 5° 59-4, y 9 Qa +y=0, 
fee ct or a 
' 4x - y=20. wet Tsy=3 ay — 8u= 
i 4 
0, F+e=1f Ml. 3x Ty=0, J12, 2_¥ =o, 
J 
443 2 aa =i! phe, 
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J Solve the equations : 
13 


Ne Le ee ean ye a+1_dy-5_x-y 

; 3 tga 3e 7y —37=0. Ne ; a 
w+3 8-y 3(a+y). } eas fs 
15. ee oy 10; 13 7= 6x - 10y-8=0. 


106. In order to solve simultaneous equations which contain 
two unknown quantities we have seen that we must have two 
equations. Similarly we find that in order to solve simultaneous 
equations which contain three unknown quantities we must have 
three equations. 


Rule. Eliminate one of the unknowns from any pair of the 
equations, and then eliminate the same unknown from another pair. 
Two equations involving two unknowns are thus obtained, which may 
be solved by the rules already given. The remaining unknown is 
then found by substituting in any one of the given equations. 


Example 1. Solve Bar + Qy —BZ=IB voc cccceeneneeesee eee seeeeenes (1), 
Bar + By —2Z= 1B ..ceceeeeeeeceerereeeeeeeees (2), 
Ft By —BZ= QO oc crseseeeveeeeeeeneeeeeeesees (3). 


Choose y as the unknown to be eliminated. 
Multiply (1) by 3 and (2) by 2, 
18x + 6y — 152=39, 
6xu+6y— 42=26; 
subtracting, 12a — LUZHILB .crrcsccrccverevesevesevansens (4). 
Again, multiply (1) by 5 and (3) by 2, 
30a + 10y — 252 = 65, 
14x+10y— 62=52; 
subtracting, 16a — OATS ccvvsravevisvctascasnant deupantone 
Multiply (4) by 4 and (5) by 3, 
48a — 442 = 52, 
48x —572=39 ; 


subtracting, 13z=18, 
¢=l, 

and from (4) v= 7 

from (1) y=3. 


Note. After a little practice the student will find that the solution 
may often be considerably shortened by a suitable combination of the 
proposed equations. Thus, in the present instance, by adding (1) and 
(2) and subtracting (3) we obtain 2a—42=0, or a=22. Substituting 
in (1) and (2) we have two easy equations in y and 2. 
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Some modification of the foregoing rule may often be used 
with advantage. 


Example2. Solve *-1=4%41=2 
ample olve 5 1 gt l 7t2, 
Aaa 
3+9= 13. 
f : ose. 
From the equation oF i @t lie 
we have BLS YH 1D", yeaccenee caren nce ane t (1). 
: LG Pee 
Also, from the equation 7 j= 7 +2, 
we have iG Do AON Oe eta nance Vee ee ete (2) 
And, from the equation at = 13, 
we have DPSS aIO ees coeedeimiesnes Ie enn ateeee (3). ~ 


Eliminating z from (2) and (3), we have 
Q1x + 4y = 282 ; 
and from (1) 12% —-4y=48 ; 
_ whence C10, Wey 
Also by substitution in (2) we obtain z=14. 


Example 3. Consider the equations 


iG = SY n=O eevitnesiis spec Mee coer (iy. 
DS 7G F 92 = Sarr oa ncnan wees aes seen eee (2), 
Tf Pek) tO Mas eryc tic r toes oe. COREE: Gece nOe (3). 


Multiplying (1) by 3 and adding to (2), we have 
28x — 16y = 32, 
or Tie aAN/ 38 


Thus the combination of equations (1) and (2) leads us to an 
equation which is identical with (3), and so to find x and y we have 
‘but a single equation 77-—4y=8, the solution of which is indeter- 
‘minate. [Art. 100.] 


In this and similar cases the anomaly arises from the fact that 
the equations are not independent ; in other words, one equation is 
deducible from the others, and therefore contains no new relation 
between the unknown quantities which is not already implied in the 
other equations. 


E.A. G 
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EXAMPLES XIII. c. 
Solve the equations : 

1. w4+2y+22=11, . we+8yt+42=14, 
Qa+ y+ z= 7, x+2y+ z= 7, 
8a+4y+ z=14. Qu+ yt+2z= 2. 

Y3. x+4y+3e=17, 4, 3e-2y+ 2=2, 
3x+3y+ z2=16, ' Qe+3y—- 2=5, 
Qxn+2y+ z=11 e+ y+ 2=6. 

bh, 2e+ y+ 2=16, 6. «w-2y+32=2, 
xw+2y+ z= 9, 2¢-3y+ z=1, 
e+ y+2z= 3. Be-— yt+2z=9. 

7. 3x2+2y—-— 2<=20, he Qa: + By +42 = 20, 
Qu + 3y +62=70, 32+ 4y + 5z= 26, 

x- y+6z2=41. 3x + 5y + 6z=31. 

9, 3x2-4y=6:-16, 4a-y-z=5, x=3y4+2(z-1). 

Sho. Sa+2y=14, y-6z2=-15, x+2y+2=0. 

Fe, gsta6, y-2=3, c~Fel0, 

2 
+2 2+a e+ 

12. - ===". uty+2=27 

13. Mo at = 52 — de, y+2=2e+1, 

14, 27+3y=5, 22-y=1, 7x-92=3. 

1 ~ . » By 
15, 3(e+2-5)=y-2 16, 7+20=-5 +10 
=2x-11 =22+5 
=9 —(x%+2z). =110-(y+z). 


*107. 


Derinition. If the product of two quantities be equal 


to unity, each is said to be the reciprocal of the other. Thus: 
if ab=1, a and b are reciprocals, They are so called because 


ww 


ae 
=, 


and b=? and consequently @ is related to 6 exactly as. 


b is related to a. 


The reciprocals of # and y are : and , respectively, and in 


solving the following equations we consider 4G and ; as the. 


unknown quantities. 
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Example 1. Solve ee sae a2 Pate scan go is sivas ola eae ROR ROE Cs 
ay 
Oe, Wie b[0 416 US i0ivieie’ sb eide(sleivieiv oleletelb e viele cere (2) 
di 
Multiply (1) by 2 and (2) by 3; thus 
16 _18_5 
a ee 
30,18 PAS 
GY 
adding, a0 23; 
ax 
multiplying up, 46 =232, 
Te 3 
and by substituting in (1), Us. 
7 1 Pe ek 
Example 2. Solve oy CoE ae so dpae sears Dia ts@anstienaeerataeer (1), 
ia ‘ 
a7 EEE (2), 
WN eae 
BAGH Tee oEE scase Men ae Nahi cca pc ota aaa rate MOT (3), 
clearing of fractional coefficients, we obtain 
from (1) Se 3 re (4), 
Bt a 2 
from (2) ye \ =" tie a (5), 
wy 
from (3) ds 2: UE BO tice arto}. A (6). 
oy & 
Multiply (4) by 15 and add the result to (6); we have 
105 42 
g 
. 248 ] 5 6 - 
dividing by 7, etgel aS et ee ee (OS 
from (5) 18 _6_ : 
oy 
pe INI 
z 
v= 3,) 
from (5) y= ah 
from (4) Bane: 
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* EXAMPLES XIII. d. 


Solve the equations : 


rk Wf 2 
eee, 9, Cate a+ BORug, 
cy d a zx sy 
2 
Be ies =f Paes 
v4 x sy Co 

<4 . = 
4, a 5 a1, A 5, 6 5 3 3p, 
ce x 2 wo ve 
i: 
16 digg ; a 9_$_5 
oD ¥ y «a 42 oy 
9 OF 97 
a ee Pe See 
x sy te ey ct 
6(3+))=1 20(245)=7 E. Sall 
ey xy C4 
o,8 § gr eee On 
10 zty 1° i. az 3y 2 12 y v= doy 
ee! 4 3 
—-2r= y es -—= 
9y — 22x PF y de = @ 9. 
13. Le pam, 14 1 1 toes, 
wy Cy @ 
] ‘ 
~~ ztl=0, 1 42 = 298, 
2 3 LL ae 
—~+-—=14, mh eee + x oe ZO, 
za ; a * By” 22 : 
5 r 
15. rE ee Y 
cy euy & 


CREAR TER XV. 
PROBLEMS LEADING TO SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS. 


108. In the Examples discussed in the last chapter we have 
seen that it is essential to have as many equations as there are 
unknown quantities to determine. Consequently in the solution 
of problems which give rise to simultaneous equations, it will 
always be necessary that the statement of the question should 
contain as many independent conditions as there are quantities 
to be determined. 

Example 1. Find two numbers whose difference is 11, and one- 
fifth of whose sum is 9. 

Let x be the greater number, y the less ; 


Then EY) font | Ree» co AGHA it (Dy, 
Also cca fae ; 
5 
or eed ait) an | eae ame ARS, 2 ey (2). 


By addition 2%=56 ; and by subtraction 2y=34. 

The numbers are therefore 28 and 17. 

Example 2. If 15 lbs. of tea and 17 lbs. of coffee together cost 
£3. 5s. 6d., and 25 lbs. of tea and 13 lbs. of coffee together cost 
£4. 6s. 2d.; find the price of each per pound. 

Suppose a pound of tea to cost x shillings, 


RNG sree ae canes coffee ...... Oise ee ‘ 
Then from the question, we have 
Ws =Obl center (1), 
Dihep eUG y= BOL ie sascicneaie acter arto (2), 


Subtracting, 46y =69, 
y=1%. 
And from (1) 15a +252=654, 
whence 152=40 5 
w=25. 


the cost of a pound of teais 25 shillings, or 2s. 8d., 
and the cost of a pound of coffee is 14 shillings, or 1s. 6d. 
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Example 3. A person spent 15s. 2d. in buying oranges at the rate 
of 3 for twopence and apples at fivepence a dozen ; if he had bought 
five times as many oranges and a quarter of the number of apples he 
would have spent £2. 4s. 2d. How many of each did he buy? 


Let x be the number of oranges, and y the number of apples. 


2a 
x oranges cost "3 pence, 


y apples cost 3 pence, 


a ee poe 82 I] 
Again, 5a” oranges cost 5x x 3 or —3~ pence, 


Y Pict von 
and 4 apples cost 4% po 8 gg Pence, 


Multiply (1) by 5 and subtract (2) from the result ; 
25 5 ) i 
(2 = 48 y= 380 ; 

D5y _ 


and from (1) v= 153. 

Thus there were 153 oranges and 192 apples. 

Example 4, If the numerator of a fraction is increased by 2 and 
the denominator by 1, it becomes equal to 5; and, if the numerator 
and denominator are each diminished by 1, it becomes equal to i: 
find the fraction. 

Let x be the numerator of the fraction, y the denominator ; 


then the fraction is pd 
y 


From the first supposition, 


2 5 . 
178 comaginentigiaa ne 
from the second, 2 =} iesocannhiediediees ateadvaceesiea Sete 


These equations give w=8, y= 15, 


Thus the fraction is i. 
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Example 5. The middle digit of a number between 100 and 1000 
is zero, and the sum of the other digitsis 1]. If the digits be reversed, 
the number so formed exceeds the original number by 495 ; find it. 


Let x be the digit in the units’ place, 
OT ot Be Seraneoecemanereeee hundreds’ place ; 
then, since the digit in the tens’ place is 0, the number will be 
represented by 100y+x. [Art. 81, Ex. 4.] 
And if the digits are reversed the number so formed will be 
represented by 100x + y. 
100x + y — (100y + a) =495, 


or 100x + y — 100y — 7 =495 ; 
. 99% —997—495, 
that is, Ha stn GRACES, ieee (1). 
Again, since the sum of the digits is 11, and the middle one is 0, 
we have EY = TA saaMtas ge bouls Sat a +8 (2). 


From (1) and (2) we find «=8, y=3. 
Hence the number is 308. 


| EXAMPLES XIV. 


W 1. Find two numbers whose sum is 34, and whose difference is 10. 

2. The sum of two numbers is 73, and their difference is 37 ; 
find the numbers. 

_ 8, One third of the sum of two numbers is 14, and one half of 
their difference is 4; find the numbers. 
4, One Pi aieanth of the sum of two numbers is 4, and sere 
difference is 30; find the numbers. 

5, Half the sum of two numbers is 20, and three times their 
Piseronce is 18; find the numbers. 

6. Six pounds of tea and eleven pounds of sugar cost £1. 3s. 8d., 
and eleven pounds of tea and six pounds of sugar cost £1. 18s. 8d. 
i the cost of tea and sugar per pound. 

Six horses and seven cows can be bought for £250, and 
thirteen cows and eleven horses can be bought for £461, What is 
the value of each animal? 

8. A, B, C, D have £290 between them; A has twice as much as 
C,and B has three times as much as D; also Cand D together have 
£50 less than A. Find how much each has. 

9, A, B, OC, D have £270 between them; A has three times as 
much as CO, and B five times as much as D; also A and B together 
have £50 less than eight times what C has. Find how much each 
has. 
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Ao. Four times B’s age exceeds A’s age by twenty years, and one 

third of A’s age is less than B’s age by two years: find their ages. 

V11. One eleventh of A’s age is greater by two years than one 

seventh of B’s, and twice B's age is equal to what A’s age was 

thirteen years ago: find their ages. 

12. In eight hours A walks twelve miles more than PB does in 
seven hours; and in thirteen hours B walks seven miles more than 
A does in nine hours. How many miles does each walk per hour? 

13. In eleven hours C walks 125 miles less than D does in twelve 
hours; and in five hours D walks 3} miles less than C does in seven 
hours. How many miles does each walk per hour? 

14. Find a fraction such that if 1 be added to its denominator it 
reduces to 4, and reduces to 3 on adding 2 to its numerator, 

15. Find a fraction which becomes 4 on subtracting 1 from the 
numerator and adding 2 to the denominator, and reduces to 4 on 
subtracting 7 from the numerator and 2 from the denominator. 

“16. If 1 be added to the numerator of a fraction it reduces to M ; 


if 1 be taken from the denominator it reduces to +: required the 
fraction. 


i, at be added to the numerator of a certain fraction the 
fraction will be increased by y',, and if } be taken from its de- 
nominator the fraction becomes ae find it. 


ris. The sum of a number of two digits and of the number formed 
by reversing the digits is 110, and the difference of the digits is 6: 
find the numbers. 

19. The sum of the digits of a number is 13, and the difference 
between the number and that formed by reversing the digits is 27: 


a the numbers. 


90. A certain number of two digits is three times the sum of its 
digits, and if 45 be added to it the digits will be reversed ; find the 
number. 


21, A certain number between 10 and 100 ts eight times the 
sum of its digits, and if 45 be subtracted from it the digits will be 
reversed : find the number, 


99. Aman hasa number of pounds and shillings, and he observes 
that if the pounds were cathe into shillings and the shillings into 
yjounds he would gain £5. 14s, ; but if the younds were turned into 
hail eovereigts and the shillings into half-erowns he would lose 
£1, 138. 6d. What sam has he? 


/23. In a bag containing black and white badls, half the number 
of white is equal to a third of the number of black ; and twice the 
whole number of balls exceeds three times the number of black balls 
by four. How many balls did the bag contain ? 
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/24. A number consists of three digits, the right-hand one being 
zero. If the left-hand and middle digits be interchanged the number 
is diminished by 180; if the left-hand digit be halved and the middle 
and right-hand digits be interchanged the number is diminished by 
454. Find the number. 


25. The wages of 10 men and 8 boys amount to £1. 17s. ; if 4 
men together receive 1s. more than 6 boys, what are the wages of 
each man and boy ? 


26. A grocer wishes to mix spice at 8s. a pound with another sort 
at 5s. a pound to make 60 pounds to be sold at 6s. a pound: what 
quantity of each must he take? 


27, A traveller walks a certain distance; had he gone half a 
mile an hour faster, he would have walked it in four-fifths of the 
time: had he gone half a mile an hour slower, he would have been 
23 hours longer on the road. Find the distance. 


28. A man walks 35 miles partly at the rate of 4 miles an hour, 
and partly at 5; if he had walked at 5 miles an hour when he walked 
at 4, and vice versa, he would have covered two miles more in the 
same time. Find the time he was walking. 


29. Two persons, 27 miles apart, setting out at the same time are 
together in 9 hours if they walk in the same direction, but in 3 hours 
if they walk in opposite directions: find their rates of walking. 


30. A family, consisting of three adults and five children, spends 
in food £1. 17s. 6d. a week. Distress, however, comes when they can 
afford only £1 per week, and the food of each adult is diminished by 
one-half, and of each child by one-third. Find the cost per week of 
an adult and of a child. 


31. If I lend a sum of money at 6 per cent., the interest for a 
certain time exceeds the loan by £100; but if I lend it at 3 per cent., 
for a fourth of the time, the loan exceeds its interest by £425. How 
much do I lend ? 


32. A takes 3 hours longer than B to walk 30 miles; but if he 
doubles his pace he takes 2 hours less time than &: find their rates 
of walking. 


CHAPTER XV. 
INVOLUTION. 


Arts. 41-45 should be studied here by those who have adopted the 
postponement suggested on page 33. | 


109. Derriirion. Involution is the general name for multi- 
plying an expression by itself so as to find its second, third, 
fourth, or any other power. 


Involution may always be effected by actual multiplication. 
Here, however, we shall give some rules for writing down at 
once 


(1) any power of a simple expression ; 
(2) the square and cube of any binomial ; 
(3) the square of any multinomial. 


110. It is evident from the Rule of Signs that 


(1) no even power of any quantity can be negative ; 
(2) any odd power of a quantity will have the same sign as 
the quantity itself. 


Note. It is especially worthy of notice that the square of every 
expression, whether positive or negative, is positive. 


“111. From definition we have, by the rules of multiplication, 
(a2)'= a2. a2, at=a?t?+2 =a, 
(- 2% =(- 24)(- F)= P= 1, 
(—a®)8=(—a®)(—a®)(— a5) = —ad+5+5= — ql, 
( - 3a*)! =( — 3)#(a*)'=81a!’, 
Hence we obtain a rule for raising a simple expression to any 
proposed power, 
Rule. (1) Raise the coefficient to the required power by Arith- 
metic, and prefix the proper sign found by the Rule of Signs. 


(2) Multiply the index of every factor of the expression by the 
exponent of the power required, 
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Examples. (SS a a We 
( — 8ab*)§ = 729a*b!8, 
ace _i6ath , 
Ba%y/ ~ Slaty* 
It will be seen that in the last case the numerator and the denomi- 
_ nator are operated upon separately. 


EXAMPLES XV. a. 


Write down the square of each of the following expressions : 


1. 3ab?. 9. arc. 3. Tab?. 4, 116?c?. 
5, 4a4b°x?. 6. Sx*y* 7, —2abc?. 8. -—3cx%. 
2 2? + 
»3 _ Aas ee esa, 
9. 4xry2". 10. a2 BS. at, 3y3 12: 32y 
Tab 3ah 1 5 
164 = “ope 14, ree ; 15. = Qxy 16. — Quy ‘ 
5ab 4 1 3a° 
4 Spd Se —-—,° 
| 17. Tee 1S. haere. 19 ier 20. 533 
Write down the cube of each of the following expressions : 
Dai, 2ab?. 2m om, 23. 4a 24, -3a%b. 
(25. -5ab. 26. — b®c?ax. 27. —6a%. 28. —2a‘c?. 
1 our 3 25 
29. 32 30. - Bae Sh. Tasyr. 32. - Ser 


Write down the value of each of the following expressions : 


33. (3a7)*)*. 34, (—a*x)® 35. (-2e%y)®, 36. (53) : 
a7. (35) 98. (HE). oa. (-F)- a0. (-). 


— 112. By multiplication we have 
(a+bP=(a+b)(a+b 


Sails LU AO as Manoa tir ag sp Wasp <qeayhese (1), 
(a—b)?=(a—b)(a—b) 
SA Oates. te vl can deka wet wont (2). 


These results are embodied in the following rules : 
| Rule 1. The square of the sum of two quantities is equal to the 
sum of their squares increased by twice their product. 


— Rule 2. The square of the difference of two quantities zs equal 
to the sum of their squares diminished by twice their product. 


q 
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Example 1. (u+2Qy)?= 22 +2. a0. 2Qy+(2Qy)? 
=? + 4xry +47". 
Example 2. (2a° — 3b)? =(2a*)?- 2. 2a®. 3b? + (3b?)? 
= 4a’ — 12a*b? + 9b4. 
113. These rules may sometimes be conveniently applied to 
find the squares of numerical quantities. 
Example 1. The square of 1012 = (1000 + 12)? 
= (1000)2+2. 1000. 12+ (12)? 
= 1000000 + 24000 + 144 
= 1024144. 
Example 2. The square of 98=(100- 2)? 
=(100)?-2. 100. 2+ (2)? 
= 10000 - 400 +4 
= 9604. 
The work is considerably shortened by the omission of the first 
two steps. 
114. We may now extend the rules of Art. 112 thus: 


(atb+c={(a+b)+c}? 
=(a+b)2+2(a+b)c+e [Art. 112. Rule 1.] 
=a? +b? +c? + 2ab + 2ac + 2he. 

In the same way we may prove 

(a—b+c)*=a? +b? +c? — 2ab+2ac — 2be 

(atb+c4+d)=a2+b? +c? +d? +2ab + 2ac + 2ad + he + Qhd + Led. 

In each of these instances we observe that the square con- 
sists of 

(1) the sum of the squares of the several terms of the given 
expression ; 

(2) twice the sum of the products two and two of the several 
terms, taken with their proper signs; that is, in each product 
the sign is + or — according as the quantities composing it 
have like or unlike signs. 

Note. The square terms are always positive. 

The same laws hold whatever be the number of terms in the 
expression to be squared. 


Rule. 70 find the square of any multinomial: to the sum of 
the squares of the several terms add twice the product (with the 
proper sign) of each term into each of the terms that follow it. 

3 
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Hu.l. (x —-2y - 32)? =x? + 4y2+4+ 922-2. a2. 2y-2. 24.3242. Qy. dz 
=x? + 4y? + 92? — dary — 6vz + 12yz. 
Ha. 2. (1+ 2x — 32°)? =1+4a?+9e79+2.1.2e-2.1. 322-2. 2x .322 
=1+44x?+ 9xt+ 4x — 62? - 1223 
=] + 4a — Qu? — 1223 + 9x4, 
by collecting like terms and rearranging. 


EXAMPLES XV. b. 


Write down the square of each of the following expressions : 


1. a+3b. 2. a- 3b. 3. x — 5y. 4, 20+ 3y. 
5, 3a -y. 6. 3x+5y. 7. Qa —2y. 8. 5ab—-c. 
9. pa-r. 10. x-abe. 11. av+2by. 12) a2 Sale 
13, a-b-c. 14 wb =c. 15. a+2b+c. 

16. 2a-3b+4c. 17, 2?-y?—22, 18. xyt+yz+22. 

19. 3p -2q+4r. 90, 22-«+1. PAL Pas Bie Il 

22. x-yt+a-b. 23. 2a+3y+a-2b. 24. m-n-p-gq. 
2, 5a-2b+5. 26, Zo gps. 27, Zat—a+3. 


115. By actual multiplication we have 
(a+b=(a+b)(a+b)(at+b) 
=a? + 3a7b + 3ab? + b, 
Also (a — 6 =a? — 3a7b + 3ab? — 6°. 
By observing the law of formation of the terms in these 
results we can write down the cube of any binomial. 
Example 1. (2x + y)? = (2x)? + 3 (2x)*y + 3(2x)y? + ¥8 
= 8a? + 1227y +-6xy? + y*. 
Example 2. (3a —2a?)? =(32)* — 3(3x)?(2a?) + 3 (8a) (2a?)? — (2a?)8 
=27x3 — 54x?a* + 36x04 — 8a8, 


EXAMPLES XV. c. 


Write down the cube of each of the following expressions : 


i wa. 9. x-a. 3. x-2Qy. 4, Qx+y. 
. 5, 3x-5y. 6. ab+e. "7 Qab — 3c. 8. 5a—be. 
9. 27+4y?. 10, 4a? — 5y?. 11. 2a - 362. 12, 52> —4y4. 


13, a2. oar’ 15. o — Be. 16, 24.20. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EVOLUTION. 


[Arts. 51-54 should be studied here by those who have adopted the 
postponement suggested on page 38. ] 


116. Derinition. The root of any proposed expression is 
that quantity which being multiplied by itself the requisite 
number of times produces the given expression. 


The operation of finding the root is called Evolution : it is 
the reverse of Involution. 
117. By the Rule of Signs we see that 


(1) any even root of a positive quantity may be either positive 
or negatwe ; 

(2) no negative quantity can have an even root ; 

(3) every odd root of a quantity has the same sign as the 
quantity itself. 


Note. It is especially worthy of remark that every positive 
quantity has two square roots equal in magnitude, but opposite 
in sign. 


Example. 9a2at = + Bax’. 
In the present chapter, however, we shall confine our attention to 
the positive root. 
Examples. Va'it=a*b?, because (a4b?)?=ah'. 
&/— x9 = — 23, because (- 2)? = - 2%, 
YH=cs, because (c#)'=c™, 
{/8lv!2=3a5, because (32*)*=8la™, 
118. From the foregoing examples we may deduce a general 
rule for extracting any proposed root of a simple expression : 
Rule. (1) Find the root of the coefficient by Arithmetic, and 
prefix the proper sign. 
(2) Divide the exponent of every factor of the expression by the 
index of the proposed root. 
Examples. t= 6408 = - 4a°. 
V16a5 = 2a. 
Biz 9x5 
Bet ~ He?” 
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Write down the square root of the following expressions : 


1. 4a7)+. 0 hii aah oo Ore e 4. 16a4b2c% 
5. Slash’. 6. 100.2%. le a Oc 8. athe: 
36 7 SOME 289y* 
6,18 
9. 64x78, 10. a6" Vd. TG Ve mB 
| 32412 8lal8 256.r2y! ae 40045” 
13. 1609" 14. agp ° 15. D39p" 16. Blalyis- 


Write down the cube root of the following expressions : 
WET.) 2iakbic®. 18. —8a}b°. 19. G64aSy%z!2, (20. —343a12b18_ 


/ Pea 8x? / 125a5p& 2707 
Boies) ° agp 1 3 ongga pp a gage 
Write down the value of each of the following expressions : 
25. X/ (ax). 26. </(x"4y?1). 27. &/(82x°y"). 
28. /729a)8). 29, 8/(256ax*), 30. §/( — wly!5). 
070 9/ qs 
Si. “| cap 5" 32. A ar pioo 33. p26" 


118,. By Art. 112, we can write down the square of any 
binomial. 

Thus (27+ 3y)?=(2H)? +2. 2x. 3y+(8y)?. 

Conversely, by observing the form of the terms of an expres- 
sion, its square root may often be written down at once. 


Example 1. Find the square root of 2527 — 40xy + 16y?. 
The expression = (52)? — 2. 20ay + (4y)” 

= (5x)? ~ 2(5x) (4y) + (4y)? 

= (5x - 4y)?. 
Thus the required square root is dx — 4y. 


Example 2, Find the square root of — +4+ ae 


oe 42 | 
“( rt save 
(Ft2) 


Thus the required square root is a 42, 


2 
The expression = (3 5) +2 
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Example 3. Find the square root of 4a? + b? +c? + 4ab — 4ac — 2be. 
Arrange the terms in descending powers of a, and the other letters 
alphabetically ; then 
the expression = 4a? + 4ab — dac + b* — 2be +c? 
=4a?+-4a(b-c)+(b-c)? 
=(2a)?+2.2a(b-—c)+(b-c)*® 
={2a+(b-c)}; 
whence the required square root is 2a+b-c. 
Or we might proceed as follows : 
the expression = (2a)?+ 6? +c?+2. (2a)b-2.(2a)c-2.b.¢, 
which is evidently the square root of 2a+b-c. (Art. 114.] 


119. When the square root cannot be easily determined by 
inspection we must have recourse to the rule we are about to 
explain, which is quite general, and applicable to all cases. But 
the student is advised to use methods of inspection wherever possible, 
in preference to rules. 

Since the square of a+b is a?+2ab+?, we have to discover a 
process by which a and 6, the terms of the root, can be found 
when a?+2ab+ 0? is given. 

Now a* + 2ab +-b? =a? +b(2a+b), 
so that the expression is made up of 

(1) the square of the first term of the root, together with 

(2) the product of the second term of the root into an ex- 
pression consisting of this second term added to twice the first term 
of the root. 

By reversing the process we arrive at the following method 
of working : 


a? + 2ab+b? (a+b 
at 
Q2a+b 2Qah +b? 


2Qab + b? 


Explanation. (1) The terms are first arranged according to the 
powers of one letter a. 

(2) The square root of a? is written down as the first term of the 
root, and its square subtracted from the given expression. 

(3) The first term of the remainder is divided by twice the first 
term of the root to obtain the second term of the root, that is, b. 

(4) The second term of the root is added to twice the term already 
Jound to form the complete divisor 2a +b, 


| 
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Example 1. Find the square root of 9x? — 42ry + 49y?. 
9.0? — 42ary + 49y? ( 8 - Ty 


ae 
6x-—Ty |-42ay+49y? 
— 42ary + 49y? 


Explanation. The square root of 9x is 3x, and this is the first 
term of the root. 

By doubling this we obtain 6x, which is the first term of the 
divisor. Dividing —42xy, the first term of the remainder, by 6x we 
get —7y, the new “term in the root, which has to be annexed both to 
the root and divisor. We next multiply the complete divisor by 
—7y and subtract the result from the first remainder. There is now 


no remainder, and the root has been found. 


The rule can be extended so as to find the square root of any 
multinomial. The first two terms of the root will be obtained as 
before, When we have brought down the second remainder, the 
first part of the new divisor is obtained by doubling the terms of 
the root already found. We then divide the first term of the 
remainder by the first term of the new divisor, and set down the 
result as the next term in the root and in the divisor. We next 
multiply the complete divisor by the last term of the root and 
subtract the product from the last remainder. If there is now no 
remainder the root has been found; if there is a remainder we 
continue the process. 


Example 2. Find the square root of 
25.0?a? — 12xa* + 16a4+ 4a4 — 24v%a. 
Rearrange in descending powers of x. 
1624 — 243 + 25a7a? — 12a? + 4a4 ( 4? — 32a + 2a? 


l6.x4 
8x? — 32a — PAaa 4+ 25.0% a? 
—24x5a+ 9x70? 
82x? — 62a + 2a? 16x2a? — 1220? + 4a4 


16x2a? — 12x? + 4a4 


Haplanation. When we have obtained two terms in the root, 

4x? — 32a, we have a remainder 
16x?a? — 12aa* + 4a4, 

Doubling the terms of the root already found, we place the result, 

8x” —6xa, as the first part of the divisor. Dividing 162a?, the first 

_ term of the remainder, by 8x, the first term of the divisor, we get 

+2a7, which we annex both to the root and divisor. We now 

multiply the complete divisor by 2a? and subtract. There is no 


remainder, and the root is found. 


E.A. HEL 
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EXAMPLES XVI. b. 


_ Find the square root of each of the following expressions : 


V4, att doy +4y2. 1 2. 9a?+12ab +40. 
43, 22-l0xy + 25y?. J4, 4x?- 12x74 9y?. 
75. Sla?+ 18xy+y?. v6 25a? - 30xy + 9y?. 
7], at —Qarty?+ 4. 8. 1-2a*+a%. 


V9, at—2a*+3a?-2a+1. VAO, 4ac4— 124° + 292? - 30a + 25. 
11, 9xt-1223-2e24+4e+1. “92, wt—4a3+ 622-441. 
“13. 4a4 + 4a — 7a? - 4a +4. WN4, 1-10x +272? - 102°+24 f 
W15, 4a: + 99? + 252? + L2xy - 30yz — 20.22. 
#16, 167° + 16x27 — 423 -— 42° + x9, 
V7I7, x19 —22074 + 3403 +- 1212? — 3740 + 289. 
8, 25x4 - 30ax* + 490%? — 24a%x + 16a4, 
V19, dard 4 dacPy? — 12.022? + y4 — 6y?2? + 924. 
20. 6ab®e — 4a2be + ab? + 4a%c? +- 9b2c? — 12abe?. 
M1,  — 6h%c? + 904 + bt — 120%? + dat + 4a2b?, 
S22, Aa + Oy + 1Ba2y? — Bary? — erty. 
23, 67x?+-49+ 9x4 — 70x - 30x°. 
SI, 1—4x + 10x? — 2023 + 25a - 24a + 162°, 
mi 95. Gacax? + 46224 + a2! + 9c? — 12be.0? — dab’. 


[Uf preferred, the remainder of this chapter may be postponed and 
taken after Chap. xxiv. ] 


*120, When the expression whose root is required contains 
fractional terms, we may proceed as before, the fractional part 
of the work being performed by the rules explained in Chap. xu. 


*121, There is oné important point to be observed when an 
expression contains powers of a certain letter and also powers of 
its reciprocal. Thus in the expression 


oop yh pate? a7 e84 oe \ 

a PA * 2 

the order of descending powers is 
. s ther 
a 4 (a+ Qa +> toate ; 


and the numerical quantity 4 stands between . and . 


The reason for this arrangement will appear in Chap. Xxx. 


eecvT.} . 


thus 8 = 


aes | 
Y1. yee 3x24+9. 2. 
) { 22 2. 
V3. 55 + a a y?. v4. 
. e. 4p? a Y +4, S: 
2 2% 
V7. eee eee +4, V8. 
Oy" 3y 
a ae , 
mF a ae , 

9. 647° 8 a+. 10. 
Jit, - 308+ + at 5040 12. 
Meo 28 P 
13. tots aa — 2+ 5 14. 

¥ ae Pee 8 
i 7 tae + +5 2 --5 


Example. 


EVOLUTION. 


Find the square root of 24+ 2 
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16y? 8a, 2 
yews 


_ By 


Arrange the expression in Sree powers of y. 


16y? _ 32y Oe ae = ce 
ee y 9 y 
167° 
oe 
8 | 32 
— ~ 22Y 04 
z a 
32 
5 32Y/ 0% 
a ae 
8y a Shel a 
= SO = — 
Sy g YY 
ae 
Ya Ye 


Here the second term in the oy 


a” 


_ 82y 
av by 
sy _ 


=8x50= 


7] 


and the third term, - 7 arises from division of 8 


x 
y 


—4, arises from division of 
JP 


*EXAMPLES XVI. c. 


Find the square root of each of the following expressions : 


, ae ee 
ee 
y Y 
x 10x 
—, +— +25 
Y y 
av Zax , a 
DE NSTI Oh 
Qa? 25 
—~ —-24+—, 
PAS) Qac? 
] 
act + Die? — w=: 
1 ae ANe tr 
1 29 R 
wi 2etet+s xu? — 6x 
3a? a 1 
4 D3 a2 Sia Se ———  f 
a Vb 2 216 
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Find the square root of each of the following expressions : 
16 9a? 6a | LOIN. 4a, At 


a 5x 25 15a’ 9a?" 
17. 16m4+ men + 8m? + srt an+ ie 


3 
18, dort + 322496495 4 28, 


*122. To find the cube root of a compound expression. 

Since the cube of a+b is a°+3a*b+3ab?+b°, we have to 
discover a process by which @ and 6, the terms of the root, can 
be found when a3 + 3a*) +3ab? + 6 is given. 

The first term @ is the cube root of a*. 

Arrange the terms according to powers of one letter @; then 
the first term is a’, and its cube root a. Set this down as the 
first term of the required root. Subtract a® from the given 
expression and the remainder is 

3a*b + 8ab?+b° or (8a? 4+ 38ab +b?) x b. 


Thus 6, the second term of the root, will be the quotient 
when the remainder is divided by 3a2+3ab +2. 


This divisor consists of three terms: 


(1) Three times the square of a, the term of the root already 
found. 

(2) Three times the product of the first term a, and the new 
term b. 

(3) The square of 0. 

The work may be arranged as follows : 


a8 + 30° + 8ab?+B3( a+b 


aa 
3(a)? =3a" 3a +3ab?2+ 03 
3xaxb= +3ab 
(ye = +b 


3a? -+- 3ab 4b? | Ba ++ Bal? + b3 


Example 1. Find the cube root of 82° - 36a%y + 54ay? ~ 27y*. 
8x8 — 36a°y + Sdvy* — 27y3( Qa - By 


8x3 
3 (2x)? = 1222 ~ 362%y + Sdary® — 27y' 
3 x Qu x (-3y) = ~— l8xy 
(-3y)? = +9y? 


12a? — 18ary+9y? | - 36x%y + S4ary? — 27,3 
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ae 


‘punNo]j St OOI oY pu JopUreUO OU st ary} f JORIYQnS PUL pz, — 
Aq AOstatp oyo[duio0o eyy ATdy[nu MONT ~XZ- jo oavnbs oy} osye pur {weZ— pur (xpP+¢) Jo yonpoad 
ay} soulty g OYe OM AOSTATp oY} ojoTdUI0D OF, ~Z— ‘yoor 9Yy JO Wo} MOT B S9ATS sIyy £ TOSTAIp 
ayy JO W909 Ysay oy ‘1z Aq ‘aepurvUTOI OY) JO W194 YSAY 9Y4 XPE-— SplAIq “AOSTAIp Mou oY Jo yaed 
qsay oyg sv ‘.2eptags_+ Lz ‘g[nsea oy9 sovjd puv punoj Apvorye yoo 944 Jo savnbs ayy sou ¢ oY, 


"9°8 — LBP + 5X09 — LPF — eX PG — 


JOpulvulat & GACT OM “2h 4 § “o01 94} UT SWUI9} OMY POUTe{GO VABY OM UIT AA ‘woununiday 


a 


gX8 — eX8P + 5X09 — eXMPPL — eXPG — FUP + LBS — gXLOE + XSL + 1% 
pt = ole) 
eX FG — eX8T — = (,2% — )x (xp+¢) x¢ 
9X8 — X8P + X09 — eXPPL —gXPE — USP + XSL + LZ= ae$+e)x~e 
eXFQ +eXFPL + X81 eXOT + LOE + 1] 
gveol+ =(@F) 
“QOg+ = XpPxE XE 
A ae 2°06 + 280T Lo= alg) X ¢ 
Le 


2G — LH+E ) gS — oXLLF + 4XLOO - -XOS —2XOG6 +201 +1] 
“9®B — eXQP + 5X09 — -X08 — X06 + SOT + 1% JO Joor oqno oy} purq °% adunagy 
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*EXAMPLES XVI. d. 

Find the cube root of each of the following expressions : 
‘Le e +3a?+3a+1. v9. x? + Ba? + 12a 4-8. 
8. aia? — 3a2x?y? + Baaxy4 — 9. 4. 8m’ -12m?+6m-—1. 

5. 640° — 14407) + 108ab? — 270°. 7 
6, 1+3a+ 6x? +723 + 6a + 325+ 78, 
7, 1-—6x+2la? - 4423 + 6324 — 542° + 2725. 
8. a+ 6a) — 3a2c +\12ab? — 12abe + 3ac® + 8b* — 12b%c + 6he? - c*. 

9, 8a*- 36a> + 66a4 — 6303 4+- 33a? -9a+1. 
hio. y — 37° + 6y4* — Ty? + By? — 38y +1. 

11. 8x + 12a — 3024 -— 352° +4522 + 27x - 27. 

12. 2728 — 54a°a +- 11 7x4a? — 1162703 + 1172%a4 - 54aa5 + 270%, 
13. 2748 — 272° — 18274 + 1723 + 6a%— 32-1. 

14,  24urty? + 962% — Gary + a5 — 96ary? + 64y/8 - 56x39’. 

15. 216+ 3420? + 17lat +2725 — 27x5 -\109a3 — 1082. 


*123. Weadd some examples of cube root where fractional 
terms occur in the given expressions. 


8 36 


Example. Find the cube root of 54 — 27a + xe 38° 


Arrange the expression in ascending powers of x. 


8 36 2 
ze ys + 54 zras( Z~3 
8 
af 
2\% 12 36 
3x(3) TxA ~ 33 +54 ~ 272° 
3x 2 x (-3¢)= -= 
(= 32)? = +92 
12 18 36 
wi t Ox | - 5+ 54-278 
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* EXAMPLES XVI. e. 


Find the cube root of each of the following expressions : 


1. ek 2. Cte + da +8. 
5. mi aoeet oe} 6. wy — Gxt + 12a%y8 — By 
eee 


2 x08 


vo 2.4.2 2 3 
9. a Ez _ O4e _ 1124 108a 48a? 8a 
a a a 


3 42) 6 Bo: 
10. al ‘ ve is 240a = 160 4. 00% a Ls ata 
x x x a a a 
1, 69,60 7, 0% Ba 30 B 
d b oo te a ae 
60a* 80x? 9022 Sx 108x 48> 
1 2 =e ee DT et. ; 
ae y 


*124. The ordinary rules for extracting square and cube roots 
in Arithmetic are based upon the algebraical methods explained 
in the present chapter. The following example is given to 
illustrate the arithmetical process. 


Example. Find the cube root of 614125. 

Since 614125 lies between 512000 and 729000, that is, between 
(80)? and (90)’, its cube root lies between 80 and 90 and therefore 
consists of two figures. 

a+b 
614125 ( 804+-5=85 
512000 
3a? =3 x (80)? =19200 | 102125 
3xaxb=3x80<5= 1200 
= Ox5= 26 
20425 | 102125 


In Arithmetic the ciphers are usually omitted, and there are 
other modifications of the algebraical rules. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
RESOLUTION INTO FACTORS. 


125. Drriitioy. When an algebraical expression is the 
product of two or more expressions each of these latter quan- 
tities is called a factor of it, and the determination of these 
quantities is called the resolution of the expression into its 
factors. 

In this chapter we shall explain the principal rules by which 
the resolution of expressions into their component factors may 
be effected. 


126. When each of the terms which compose an expression is 
divisible by a common factor, the expression may be simplified 
by dividing each term separately by this factor, and i Fa 
the quotient within brackets ; the common factor being se 
outside as a coefficient. 


Example \. The terms of the expression 3a°—6ab have a common 


factor 3a; 
*, 8a? - 6ab =38a(a —- 2b). 


Example 2.  5a*%ba? — l5aba® — 20b%2:* = Sba® (a®a - 3a — 4b), 


EXAMPLES XVII. a. 


Resolve into factors : / | 
1. a®-az. / 9 wz", ' 3, 2a - 20%. , 
4, a?—ab?. v / 5. Tp?+p. ¥ 6. 8x —2a%, 
7, Sax — a2, 8, 3a?+a:%. 4 Q, w?+ay. / ‘ 
10, w—aty. YUL, Se-25a%yY 1, 15 4+ 5x9 
13, 160+64a%y./ 14, 150%-225a%/ , 15, 54—-8la. ¥ f 
16, 100° -25aty.” 17, 3a5-a*+2. 18, 62° 4 2a + 42°. 
‘19, 2? —a%y +a! 20, 3a‘ - 8a%d + 6a)? J 21, 2a%y* ~ 6x2y? a 
22. 6x3 —9a%y + 12ay*, / 23, 5a® — 1002" -— 15a%a3, 
24, Ta-7Ta*+ 14a‘, 25, B8a%x+ 570s, 
ne 


, 
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127. An expression may be resolved into factors 7f the terms 
can be arranged in groups which have a compound factor common. 


Example 1. Resolve into factors x? — aa + ba —ab. 


Noticing that the first two terms contain a common factor x, and 
the last two terms a common factor b, we enclose the first two terms 

_ in one bracket, and the last two in another. Thus 

x? — ax +be -ab=(x?- ax) + (bx -ab) 

=a(x—-a)+b(x-a) 

(w—a) taken x times plus (7 —a) taken b times 
=(x-—a) taken (w+) times 
(w—a)(x +b). 


Example 2. Resolve into factors 6x? — 9ax + 4b — Gab. 
6x? — 9aa + 4bx — 6ab = (6x? - 9ax) + (46a - Gab) 
= 3.x (2a — 3a) + 2b (2x - 3a) 
= (2x -3a)(8x +4 2b). 


Example 3. Resolve into factors 12a? — 4ab — 3ax? + bx. 

12a? — 4ab — 3ax? + bx? = (12a? — 4ab) — (Baa? — bax?) 
=4a(3a — b) — a? (3a —b) 
= (3a — b) (4a — x). 

Note. In the first line of work it is sufficient to see that each pair 
contains some common factor. Thus, in the last example, by a 
different arrangement, we have 

12a? — 4ab — 3aa? + ba? = (12a? — 3ax?) — (4ab — bax?) 
= 3a (4a — x?) — b (4a — a?) 
= (4a — x*)(8a—- 5b), 
the same result as before, since it is immaterial in what order the 
factors of a product are written. 


EXAMPLES XVII. b. 


Resolve into factors : 


JI, a®t+ab+tactbe. . V2, a®—ac+ab-—be.' 
V3. a’c? + acd + abe + bd. V4, a? i) 8a+ac+3c. 
(45, Qet+cer4+2c402, V6. 2®-axv+5x—-5a. 
V9, Satab+5b+02 . '8, ab—by-ay+y?. 
1/9,  ax—be—az+bz. 110. pr+qr—ps—qs. 
W. mx-my-nx+ny. 12. mae-ma+nax—na. 


(13. 2axr+ay+2bx + by. 14. 3ax—- bax - 8ay + by,. 
4 
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Resolve into factors : 


15. 627+ 8ay -—2ax - ay. 16. mx -2my —nax+2ny. 
17, ax? -3bay -—axy + 3by*. 18, 2°+ may — dary — 4my’. 
19, av +ba?+2a+2b. 20. x°-3x-axy+dy. 

91, 2axt—aF+4ae-2. 292, 32° +5a24+3a+5. 

93, 24+a3+204+2. 24. x-y*+y-1. 

95. aay + beay — az — bez. 26, fa? +9%a? - ag? -af?. 


97, ax? + 38axy — 2hay - shy. 98. ama? +bmay - anay — bny*. 
29, av-be+by+cy-cx-ay. ¥80. a@xtaba+act+aby +b’y + be. 


Trinomial Expressions. 


128. Before proceeding to the next case of resolution into 
factors the nodal is advised to refer to Chap. v. Art. 44. 
Attention has there been drawn to the way in which, in forming 
the product of two binomials, the coefficients of the different 
terms combine so as to give a trinomial result. Thus, by Art. 44, 


(@ +5) (2 +3) =H? + BL UD.ccievcseccesesneneneees (1), 
(at — 5) (a — 3) = 2? — BE +15... eseesceveeeeeeeenes (2), 
(+5) (2 — 3) = 22 4+ Qa — 15... cceeeeeeeerseeeeeees (3), 
(at — 5) +8) = a2 — 20 — 1B. cenceecscesnenenenens (4). 


We now propose to consider the converse aaberiee : namely, 
the resolution of a trinomial pl groee similar to those which 
occur on the right-hand side of the*above identities, into its 
component binomial factors, 

By examining the above results, we notice that : 

1. The first term of both the factors is «. 


2. The product of the second terms of the two factors is 
equal to the third term of the trinomial ; e.g. in (2) above we see 
that 15 is the product of —5 and —3; while in (3) —15 is the 
product of +5 and —3, 


3. The algebraic sum of the second terms of the two factors is 
equal to the coeficient of w in the trinomial ; e.g. in (4) the sum 
of —5 and +3 gives —2, the coefficient of « in the trinomial, 


In applying these laws We will first consider a case where the 
third term of the trinomial is positive. 


Example 1. Resolve into factors 2° + 11a + 24, 


The second terms of the-factors must be such that their product 
is +24, and their sum +11. It is clear that they must be +8 
and +3. 

. at 4 lla + 24 = (a4 8) (a+ 3), 
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Kxample 2. Resolve into factors x? - 10a+24. 

The second terms of the factors must be such that their product 
is +24, and their sum —10. Hence they must both be negative, and 
it is easy to see that they must be —6 and —4. 


*. vw? —10e+24=(x -6)(x—-4). 
Example 3. x? —18%+81=(x—9)(x-9) 
= (7-7 9)es 
Example 4. x4 + 10a? + 25 = (a? +5) (x? +5) 
= (a?-+5)*, 


Example 5. Resolve into factors x? — llax +10a?. 


The second terms of the factors must be such that their product 
is + 10a?, and their sum —lla. Hence they must be — 10a and —a. 
* x? —llax+10a?=(x —10a)(~-a). 

Note. In examples of this kind the student should always verify 
his results, by forming the product (mentally, as explained in Chap.v. ) 
of the factors he has chosen. 


EXAMPLES XVII. c. 


Resolve into factors : 


‘1. a?+3a+2) 2. a?+2a+1. 3. a? +7a4+12. 
4 a®?—Fa+12. 5, 22—1le+30. 4G. 2x?—15a+56. 
We x= 19% 4-90: 8. 2?+1327+42. 9, x2?-—2lx+110., 
10, x?-21x+ 108. ll. x?-—21x2+80. 12. x?+21x+90. 

1 13. «?- 19a +84. 14. «?-19x”+78. 5. «w?-18a2+45. 
(16) x?+ 20x +96. 17. x?—26x”+165. 18. 2? —2le+ 104. 
19, 2°+23r+102, 20, a®?-24a+95. 91. a? -32a +256. 

199 a+ 80a + 225. 93, a®+54a+729. 94, a*®—38a+36l. 
95. a®—14ab+49b?. 96. a®+5ab+6b?. 

27, m2—13mn+40n2. 98, m?—22mn+105n?. 

29. x? -23ay + 132z/. 30. x? -— 26xy + 1697. 

31. 24+ 8x?+7. 32. «t+ 9a?y?+ l4y4. 

33. x®y? - 16xy + 39. 34. 2? +49ay + 600y?. 

35, wy? + Bday +289. = 36. a4b4 + 37a°b? + 300. 
| 87. a? — 20absx + T5b2x?. 38. 2? + 43xry+390y2. 

39. a? -—29ab + 54b?. 40, 24+ 1620+ 6561. 

Al, 12-—7x-+2. 42, 2049x427. 

AB 132-2824 2. 44. 88+4197+22. 

45. 1304+38lay+2x°y?. 46, 143-4204 xa? 


47, 204—29a7 + x1. 48, 2164352 +22. 
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129. Next consider a case where the third term of the tri- 
nomial is negative. 


Example 1. Resolve into factors x? + 2x -— 35. 


The second terms of the factors must be such that their product 
is — 35, and their algebraical sum +2. Hence they must have opposite 
signs, and the greater of them must be positive in order to give its 
sign to their sum. 


The required terms are therefore +7 and —5, 
x? + Qa — 35=(a%+4+7)(x%—5). 


Example 2. Resolve into factors x? — 3a — 54. 


The second terms of the factors must be such that their product 
is — 54, and their algebraical sum —3. Hence they must have opposite 
signs, and the greater of them must be negative in order to give its 
sign to their sum. 

The required terms are therefore —9 and +6. 

 g2-3"-54=(a—9) (x46). 

Remembering that in these cases the numerical quantities 
must have opposite signs, if preferred, the following method may 
be adopted. 

Example 3. Resolve into factors 2*y? + 23ay — 420. 


Find two numbers whose product is 420, and whose difference is 23. 
These are 35 and 12; hence inserting the signs so that the positive 
may predominate, we have 


xy? + 23ay — 420 = (ay + 35) (ay — 12). 


EXAMPLES XVII. a. 


Resolve into factors : 


], 2-2-2, 9, x22+x-2. 8, w-x2-6. 

4, w+x-6. 5, v°-2e-3. 6, 2°+27-38. 

7, w®+x2-656. 8, x? + 3x — 40. 9, w*-4a-12, 
10, a*-a-20. ll, a*-4a-21. 12, a®+a- 20. » 
13. a*-4a-117. 14, 2?4-92 - 36. 15. 2?+2-156. 
16, «+a -110, 17, z*-9x-90. 18, 2x?-a2-240. 
19, a®-12a~—85. 20, a®-lla-152\ Q], aty®-5ay-24, 


22, x?+Try-60y. "23, a +an-42a% 24, at - B2ay - 105y% 
25, a®-ay-210y, 26, w+ 18-115. 97, a®-20ry ~ 9677. 
28, x? + 16a ~ 260. 29. a®-lla-26. 30, a*y*+lday~ 240. 
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31. at — a?b? — 56+. ’ 32. x*-14a?-51. 33, y' + 6aPy? — Q7axt. ¢ 


| 84. a%b?- 3abc — 10c?. 85, a+ 12aba: — 28b2x?: 

| 36. a? - 18axy — 243.077. ' 37. xt+ 1807? - 300a*. 

| 38. 2*t- atx? — 1320}. 39. x4- a?x? — 46204. 

| 40. 2®+2%- 870. 41. 2+a2-—a® ¥ 42, 6+a-2%. * 

1 43. 1ll0—-2—2% J 44, 380-x-22 V 45. 120 -—7ax—a?x?. r 
| 46, 65+ 8ay — xy? Y 47, 98-Tx-a.. 48, 204 — 5a — x, 


[For easy Miscellaneous Examples see page 124,.] 


130. We proceed now to the resolution into factors of tri- 
nomial expressions when the coefficient of the highest power is not 
wnity. 

Again, referring to Chap. v. Art. 44, we may write down the 

following results : 


(Be +2)(e+ 4)=327? + 1404-8... .ccceccesecees Gli); 
(Ba — 2) (a — 4) =a? — 148. cccsessscoseens (2), 
(Ba +2)(a —4)=3x7—10G—-8.........ceseeeees (3), 
(82 —2)(@+4)=30? + LOB... cece cece ees (4), 


The converse problem presents more difficulty than the cases 
» we have yet considered. 
Before endeavouring to give a general method of procedure, it 
' will be worth while to examine in detail two of the identities 
given above. 

Consider the result 3x7? — 147+ 8=(8x —2)(#— 4), 

The first term 3v? is the product of 3x and 2. 

MNS Gchird term 4-8......0:ce.sveccees —2and —4. 

The middle term —14z is the result of adding together the 
two products 3v x —4 and 4x —2. 

Again, consider the result 327-107 —8 =(8x+2)(x—4). 

The first term 3v? is the product of 3x and a. 

MS TIT TELM —B...0..-csseesescoves +2and —4. 


The middle term —10z is the result of adding together the 
two products 37 x —4and 7x2; and its sign is negative because 
the greater of these two products is negative. 


131. The beginner will frequently find that it is not easy to 
select the proper factors at the first trial. Practice alone will 
enable him to detect at a glance whether any pair he has chosen 
will combine so as to give the correct coefficients of the expres- 
sion to be resolved. 
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Example. Resolve into factors 7x°— 19x - 6. 


Write down (7x 3) (# 2) for a first trial, noticing that 3 and 2 
must have opposite signs. These factors give 7x? and —6 for the 
first and third terms. But since 7 x2-—3x1=11, the combination 
fails to give the correct coefficient of the middle term. 

Next try (7x 2)(x 3). 

Since 7x3—2x1=19, these factors will be correct if we insert 
the signs so that the negative shall predominate. 

Thus Ta? — 19% —6=(7x +2) (x - 3). 

[Verify by mental multiplication. ] 

132. In actual work it will not be necessary to put down all 
these steps at length. The student will soon find that the 
different cases may be rapidly reviewed, and the unsuitable 
combinations rejected at once. 

It is especially important to pay attention to the two following 
hints : 

1. If the third term of the trinomial is positive, then the 
second terms of its factors have both the same sign, and this sign 
is the same as that of the middle term of the trinomial. 

29. If the third term of the trinomial is negative, then the 
second terms of its factors have opposite signs. 


s 
Example 1. Resolve into factors 14a°+ 29% = 15... cee (1), 
PAE = SOLS... .cxenateesas sane (2). 


In each case we may write down (7x 3)(2a 5) asa first trial, 
noticing that 3 and 5 must have opposite signs. 
And since 7x 5-2x2=29, we have only now to insert the proper 


signs in each factor. 
In (1) the positive sign must predominate, 
in 2 the negative ......ccccceeeeceeeeeererteeeeees 


Therefore 14a? + 29a — 15 =(7a - 3)(2e + 5). 
4c? — 29a: — 15 = (7a + 3) (2x - 5), 
Example 2. Resolve into factors 52° 417746 ...ccceceeenees (1), 
Be = 17 4G vicssssrscveseds vstou(2)s 
In (1) we notice that the factors which give 6 are both positive. 
Tin (2) scccccccvescreceesvessveeevesereesecsescsecasor:aseueeeeseeennnae negative. 
And therefore for (1) we may write (Sa+ )(a+ ). 
1D) esunvnunened dress (Sx- )law- ) 


And, since 5 x 3+1x2=17, we see that 


fas? + 17a 4-6 = (Sar + 2) (a +8). 
5a? — 17a: 4-6 = (5a — 2)(a-3). 
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Note. In each expression the third term 6 also admits of factors 
6 and 1; but this is one of the cases referred to above which the 
student would reject at once as unsuitable. 
Example 3. 9x? — 48xy + 64y? = (3x — 8y) (8a — 8y) 
= (3x ~ 8y)?. 
Example 4. 6+ 7x — 5a?=(3+5x)(2--2). 


EXAMPLES XVII. e. 


Resolve into factors : 
ees Sarr I / | 2.4% 3u*27+5e0+2. N Oo 227 + 54-2. J 
4. 327+ 10x+3. ~* 5,3 Qa? + 9a+4.V 6.) 3a?+82+4, ¢ 
Ti Qe + Te+6.~ 8» 2024 1let+5.~ 9» 8x24 11r+6.! 


10.« 5x?+ 1lla+2. lim 2x?+ 32-2. + 12), 327+ -2. 

13, 4a2?+1la—-3. ' 14, 322+14e-5.5 15, 207+152-8.: 
N6e 2a7—2—1. 17. 327+7x—-6. » 18, 2a? 2 —28.; 
19, 32°+132-—30. 90, 627+-72—-3 4 Q91.. 6x?-7x-3s 
Boe 3x? + Ta +4. 93, 3u?+238m4+14f 24, 2a?-a2—-15.- 
95, 3x?-+-192—14. 96. 3x?—-197—14.% 97. 6x?—S3la+35.4 
98. 42?+2-14. 29. 3x?-l138e+14.2 30, 32?4+4174+26.. 


31. 407+ 234+ 15. 32. 2x? -5xey-3y?> 33, 8a?- 38x +35. 
34, 12%? -23ey+ 10y?.'35. 15a?+ 2240-15 36, 15x?-'77x+10. 
87. 12x?-38lxz-—15./ 38, 24a7+222-21.9/89, 7222-14524 72% 
40, 24x?-29xy—4y?.v41, 2-30-20 42. 3+1la-4a, » 
43) 6450-622. * 44, 4-52-62. 45. 54+3820-21a?. ' 
46. 7+102+32. ' 47. . 18—38e+52°." 48, 8+-62—527, * 
49, 20-92 — 20x. 50. 244-37x —72u2.e 


The Difference of Two Squares. 


133. By multiplying a+b by a—6 we obtain the identity 
(a+b)(a—b)=a? — 6, 
a result which may be verbally expressed as follows : 
| The product of the sum and the difference of any two quantities 
as equal to the difference of their squares. 

Conversely, the difference of the squares of any two quantities 
is equal to the product of the sum and the difference of the two 
quantities. 

_ Thus any expression which is the difference of two squares 
may at once be resolved into factors. 
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Example. Resolve into factors 25x? — 16y?. 
25x? — 16y? = (5a)? — (4y)*. 
Therefore the first factor is the sum of 5x and 4y, 
and the second factor is the difference of 5a and 4y. 
*, Q5x* — 16y? = (5a + 4y) (5x —4y). 
The intermediate steps may usually be omitted. 
. 1-498 =(1+ 7c) (1 - 7c’). 

The difference of the squares of two numerical quantities 
may be found by the formula a?—b?=(a+b)(a—6). 
(329)? — (171)? = (829 + 171) (829 - 171) 

=500 x 158 
= 79000. 


Hxample. 


Example. 


EXAMPLES XVII. f. 


Resolve into factors : 


1, 2-4. 2. a?-8l. 8. y?-100. 

4, c?—144. 5. 9-a. 6. 49-c? 

7 121-2". 8. 400-a?. 9, 2?-9a?. 
10, y?- 252°. 11. 362? - 2502. 12. 9a*-1. 
13. 36p? — 49q?. 14, 4h?-1. 15. 49- 100k, 
16, 1-252*. 17, a®-4b". 18. 9x? -y% 
19. pq’ - 36. 20. a®b? - 4c?d?. 21, o=9, 
99. 9at-—121. 23, 2527 - 64. 94, Sla*—4Q9a4, 
25. 2° — 25. 26. 1-36a%. . 9ax-a?®, 
98, 81a’ —25a?. 99, ata? - 49. 30. a®- 642%, 
81. ab? — 925. 32, ay - 4, 88, 1-a%b?. 
34. 4-27. 35, 9-4a%. 86. 9at — 254. 
87, at — 16). 38, 2x? - 257°. 89. 1 - 10007. 
40. 25-6422. 41, 12la?- S812? 42, pq? - 64a‘. 
43, 64x? — 2525, 44, 4927- 16y4. 45, S8lp*z® — 2502. 
46, 16x! - 9y°. 47, 360% — 49a", 48, 1 —100a"Dc®. 
49, 25x - 16a%, 50, a®htc® — 2:18, 


Find by resolving into factors the value of 


/51, (575)®—(425)% 62, (121)? ~ (120)% * 58, (750)? - (250)%. © 
54, (339)2-(319)% 65, (753)*-(253)% 456, (101)®- (99). » 
57, (1723)?-(277)%. 58, (1639)®-(739)% 9, (1811)®— (689), » 
60, (2731)*- (269). 61, +» (8133)?- (8131), 62, (10001)*- 1. 
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134. When one or both of the squares is a compound quan- 
tity the same method is employed. 


Example 1.. Resolve into factors (a + 2b)? — 16. 
The sum of a+2b6 and 4x is a+2b+42, 


to give the result in its simplest form. 
Lxample 3. (3e+7y)? — (2a -3y)? 
={(3a + Ty) + (2x — 3y)} {(8a+ Ty) - (2% - 3y)} 
=(3x+7y + 2x - 3y) (8a + Ty — 2a + 3y) 
= (5x+4y) (w+ 10y). 
EXAMPLES XVII. g. 
Resolve into factors : 
hm (at+b"-A * 2. (a—b)?-c%. 3. («+y)?- 422. 
4 (x+2y)?-a2 5. (a+3hP-1622" 6. («+5a)2—9y2. 
7. (x+5c)?-1. 8. (a — 2a)? — 62. 9, (2x —3a)?- 9c?. 
10. a?-(b-c)?. MW a =(y-+e)*. 12. 4a? -(y—-2z)?. 
WS. 927-(2a-3b)2.% 14. 1-(a-6)% 15. c?—(5a — 3b). 
16. (@+b)?-(c+d)*~ 17. (a-b)?-(e+y)® 18 (7x+y)?-1.- 
19. (@+6)?—(m- 1)”. 20. (a—- n)?—(b+m)2.421, (b-c)?-(a—«x)? 
2g, (4a+x)?—(b+y)’. 23. (a+ 2h)? — (Bx +4y)® » 
24, 1 -(7a— 3b). 25. (a—b)?—(x-y/. : 
26, (a—3x)?- 167". 2. (2a- 5x)?—-1. 
98. (at+b-c-(u-y+z). 99, (3a +2b)?— (c+ ar - 2y). 
“Resolve into factors and simplify : 
80. (x+y)?—2?. + 31, 2? =(y—2)% 32. (x+3y)?- 4y*. 
33. (24a+y)?— (23a — y)?. 34, (5u+2y)?— (3x —-y)?. 
35. 9x? - (8x — Sy)”. 36, (7#+3)—(62—4)*, 
37, (8a+1)?-(2a-1)*. 88. 16a?-(3a+1)?. 
39. (2a+b-c)?-(a-hb+e). 40. (@-Ty+z)?-(7y-2z). 
41, (x+y-8)?-(x-8)* 42, (2x+a-3)?-(3-2x)?. 
I 


and their difference is a+ 2h — 4a. 


*~ (a +2b)? — 16x?=(a+2h +42) (a+2b — 42). 

Example 2. Resolve into factors x? — (2b — 3c). 
The sum of w and 2b — 3c is x +2b — 3c, 

and their difference is w— (2b —- 3c) =a —2b+ 3c. 

— (2b — 3c)? =(x% + 2b — 3c) (a — 2b +3c). 

If the factors contain like terms they should be collected so as 


E.A. 
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135. By suitably grouping together the terms, compound 
expressions can often be expressed as the difference of two 
squares, and so be resolved into factors. 


_ Example 1. Resolve into factors a? -2ax +a? - 462, 
a* — 2ax + x? — 4b? = (a? — 2aa + x?) — 4b? 

= (a — x)* — (2b)? 
=(a— a +2b)(a - a — 2b), 

Example 2. Resolve into factors 9a? — c?+ 4ex - 4x2, 

9a? — c? + dcx — 4a? = 9a? — (c? — dea + 4a) . 

= (3a)? - (c — 2a)? 
= (3a +c — 2a) (8a — c+ 22), 

Kxample 3. Resolve into factors 2hd — a? - c2 4b? + d? + 2ac. 


Here the terms 2hd and 2ac suggest the proper preliminary 
arrangement of the expression. Thus 
2hd — a? — c? +b? + d? + 2ac = b? + Qhd + d? — a? + 2ac — ¢? 
= b? + 2bd + d® - (a® — 2ac +c?) 
=(b+d)?—(a-c)? 
=(b+d+a-c)(b+d-a+c). 


: 7s f 
Arf eg Example 4, Resolve into factors at + x2y? + y4. 


ee at + arty? + y8 = (act + QarPy? + y!) — ary? 
UB = (xx? + y?)? — (ary)? 
i v = (x? + y? + ay) (x? + y? -— ay) 
Ay = (x7 + ary + y*) (a - ary +?) 


- ‘This result is yery impontant and will be referred to again in 
| Chapter xxvull. f p+ 
_—— 4 / 


he 


— EXAMPLES XVII. h. 


Resolve into factors : 

1, 2+2ry+y%-a®% ¢ 2. a®-Qab +h? = x, 

3. a® — 6ax+9a* — 16L?. , 4, 4da®+ dah +b? - 9e". 

5, 2?+a?+2ax - y?, 6. 2ay +a?+ y? — 2, 

7, w° a? -2ab ~ b’ 8, 2-2 +2cx—- 2%, 

9, 1-2?-Qry-y’. 10, c?-a2%-y?+2ry. 
ll, x? +9? + 2ay — dary? 12. a®—4ab+4b? - 9a%°, 
13, 2?+2ey+y?-a®-2Qab-U%" 14, a2-Qab+b2—e2- Idd,’ 
15, 2-4ax+4a2— b+ Qby -y% 16, 2+ 2by +02- a2 Gax = 929. 
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17, «2?-2v+1-a2-4ab-—4b?. © 18, 9a?-6a+1-2?- 8da - 1602. 
19, x?-a?+y?-b2-Qey+2ab. © 20, a? +6?-2ab—c?- d? - 2cd. 
91. 4a? - 1l2ax—c? - 2 -2ck + 9a’. » 

22, + Gb — Pe? - Deb 1 ae 

93, at— 252° + 8a2%xv? —- 9 + 3027 + 1LOxrt\ 

94, at—a2?-9-2a%v? + 04+ 60 


25. at+a%b?+b4. 26. xt+4a°y?+16y4. 27, pt+9n%q?+ 81q*. ~ 


28, cit+ded*+4d*- 29, xityt—lla’y% 30. 4mt—5m?n?+n4 


The Sum or Difference of Two Cubes. 


136. If we divide a°+6? by a+6 the quotient is a7-—ab+b?; 
and if we divide a?— 6° by a—b6 the quotient is a?+ab+ 62. 
We have therefore the following identities : 
a3-\- 8 =(a+b)(a? -ab+b?) ; 
a> — b° =(a— b)(a?+ab+ 6"). 
These results enable us to resolve into factors any expression 
which can be written as the sum or the difference of two cubes. 
Example 1. 8x3 — 27y? = (2x)? — (By)8 
= (2a — By) (4a? + Bay + 9y?). 
Note. The middle term 6xy is the product of 2x and 3y. 
Example 2. 64a? + 1 = (4a)? + (1)? 
= (4a + 1)(16a?-4a+1). 


We may usually omit the intermediate step and write down 
the factors at once. 


Examples. 34305 — 272° = (7a? — 32) (49a4 + 2la2x + 9x?), 
829 +729 = (2x3 +9) (4x5 — 1823 +81). 


EXAMPLES XVII. k. 


Resolve into factors : 


1, x-7%, w De wea 3.* of = 1. 4, 1+a°%, 
5, Sty @ G6, x? +8y°"% / 7, 27a +1. 8. 1-8y%. 
9, a%b?—03, © 10, 8a%+27y%." 11, 1-3430.° 12, 644°, 


13. 125+a°.¥ 14, 216-a°.W 15, a®b?+512.' 16. 1000y?-1. 
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Resolve into factors : 


17, 2+64y>, “ 18, 27-10002% - 19, a%b®+2163. ~ 
20, 343-823, * 21, a®+27b% ~ 99. 2773- G4y8, 
93, 125a%-1. * 24. 216p9-343. § 95. xdys423, 

26. a%b’c3-1. ~ 97, 343x9+1000y%.— 28, 729a3- 64b%. - 
29, 8a%b¥+12523, “ 30, xy3- 21623, 31. x -27y%. 

32. 64x°+125y%, ~ 33, 823-20, 34, 21625 - b°, 

35. a? +343b°. 36. a®+ 72988, 37, 8x3 — 729%, 
38, p'q*-272%. * $9, 23-64yf, 40, xy 512. 


136,. In Arts. 128 to 132 we have discussed the factorisation 
of trinomials by trial. And in Arts. 133 to 185 we have shewn 
how any expression which is the difference of two squares can 
be written down as the product of two factors. We shall now 
explain a general method by which any expression of the form 
w+ px+q or ax*+be+c can be expressed as the difference of 
two squares, 


By Art. 112 we have the following identities : 
a? +2ar+a*=(v+a), «?-2ax+a*=(«—-a)® 


So that if a trinomial is a perfect square, and its highest power 
x has unity for its coefficient, we must always have the term 
without w equal to the square of half the coefficient of xv. If 
therefore the first two terms (containing 2% and x) of such a 
trinomial are given, the square may be completed by adding the 
square of half the coefficient of w. 


* ‘ 2 , 2 
Thus 2?+6x is made a perfect square if we add to it (S) ' 
or 9; and it then becomes v+ 6x +9, or (a +3). 2 


Similarly to make #—7r a perfect square we must add 
( “\2 
‘ 


»\2 € 
(- x) , or =, and we then have 2?— Ta : 


>» or (2- 


2 4 4 2 
Note. The added term is always positive. 
Example 1, Find the factors of «2+ 6x +5. ~~ 


The expression may be written (a2 + 6x + 9)+5-9; 
that is, +62 4+5=("4+3)?-4 
=(&@+3+2)(%+3- 2) 
=(x+5)(a+1), 
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Example 2. Find the factors of 2? - 7a — 228. 


: 49 49 
sine = OG — [4 _~ 228 — 
x? — Tx 228=( 12+ >) 228 q 


Boe We 
ie onttge IM Og S 


= (x +12)(«—19). 


Example 3. Find the factors of 3”? - 134+ 14. 


13 14 
17) a fe ote F 
3x 18e+14=3( 2 yet | 


2 pes Dat 13 * 14 _ 169 
io 6 3 36 


As the process of completing the square is quite general and 
applicable to all cases, it may conveniently be used when factorisa- 
tion by trial would prove uncertain and tedious. For example, if 
the factors of 2422+ 118% —247 were required, it would probably be 
best to apply the general method at once. 


136,. The following exercise contains easy miscellaneous 
examples of the different cases explained in this chapter. 


EXAMPLES XVII. 1. (Miscellaneous.) 
(On Arts. 128, 129.) 


Resolve into factors : 


1, 2? -3x%+2. 9, a*+7a+10. 3. btb—12: 
64,  -4y-21. 5, c?+12¢+11-" 6. w?—4a—-5. 
7, n?+12n+ 20. 8. 7°+9y-10. 9, p?-2Qpq- DAgh, 


10. 7°+y-110. 11. 22-92-90. 12, i-14k+48. 


124, 


Resolve into factors : 


18. a?+18a+81. ” - 14, 
16. 2?-14e%4+49. © WG 
19, n?+11n+24. 20. 
99, al? -4ab+4. 23. 
25, m*+3m-—88. 26. 


28, x*y? - ay - 72. 99, 
81. a*-llab-—26b2, 392, 
84, 2-727-78. 365. 
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b? — 246 - 81. 
y? + 10yz + 212%, 
p? — 5p — 24. 
a*b? + 10ab + 16. 
n? — 12n — 45. 

2? —z—20. 

a*h? — ab — 56. 
ys — Qy? — 35. 


(On Arts. 125-132.) 
Resolve into two or more factors : 


87. mn? - 3m?n3. ¥ 38. 
40. (a+b)a+(at+b)y. vy 
42, 3c2+c-2.7 43, 
45, 3x?- 10243.” 46. 
48. 4(a-—b)-—c(a—b): 

50. 2c7d — 6c2d? + 2c%d 3,» 
52, 6y?-7y-3. 53. 
55. 16+8pq+p'q 56, 
58. 2m*-—m*+4m —-2, 

60, 14-—5a-2°. 61. 
63, 5a? + 7xy - by’. 64. 


10203 + arty.” 


[CHAP. 
15. c?+30c+81. 
18. 2?+2z-63. 
21, /*+91- 36. 
24, b?-4b-45. 
27, p*?+10p—-39. 
30, 2°+ xy — 567”. 
33. yt+y?- 156. 
36. x?+6ay-91y*. 


39, »°?-2y-15. ° 


41, -azt+ay-yz. VW 


2b2+11b4-5. 7 


44, x -6xry+9y?~ 


cd? — cd — 2. 47, 602+ 7x-3. » 

49, at+a>+2a+2. 

51. xy + 2a%y - 63xy. ' 
4x%-12¢+9." 54, 3-5p-12p%. 
4234-522-62.” 567, a®+a?- 42a. 

59, a‘ —3a5—- ak) + 3a2b. 


17 — 18z + 2°, 
6m® + 17m — 45. 


(On Arts. 125-136,.) 


66. 25-Sla%. 67, 

70, - 257. 

74, 250p" +2. 75. 
77. (a+x)?-1. 78. 
80 


p? — pq — 204°. 81. 


Ghar — 27y3, 84, 

86, 2+/-272. 87 
, a? —b* -Qhe -c*, 

91, xt+y- Txt’. 92. 


ath - 


Tl. p'q?-1. 


9. 68. 


100a*b4 — 4, 
16 —(b =e). 
8 — [2 - 427, 
x? + Qa: — 323, 
10002" — 27, 


27 +0, 
72, 82°+1, 


62. 2m4*-11m?-21. 
65. 9m? - 24m +16. 


69. 1-64n'. 
73. 1-642, 
729 + cd, 
923 — dary’, 

82. a*l®c? - 81d?, 
85, a - 289. 
88. a?+10a— 299. 


76. 


90. 1-2? +6xy—9y*. 


a‘ + 3a? +4, 


93, be os 2b a 783. 
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137. Miscellaneous cases of resolution into factors. 


Example 1. Resolve into factors 16a4— 816+. 
16a4 — 81b4 = (4a? + 9b?) (4a? — 9b?) 
= (4a? + 9b?) (2a + 3b) (Qa — 3d). 
Example 2. Resolve into factors x6 - y®. 
x8 — y= (a3 +y*) (23 - y?) 
=(v+y)(2?-ay+y")(2-y)(a?+ayty?). 
Note. When an expression can be arranged either as the dif- 
ference of two squares, or as the difference of two cubes, it will be 
found simplest to first use the rule for the difference of two squares. 
Example 3. Resolve into factors 28xty + 642°y — 60x?y, 
QWarty + 6428 y — 602?y = 40?y (Tx? + 16x - 15) 
= 4ar*y (7a - 5) (a+). 
Example 4. Resolve into factors ap? — 8243p? — 4x39? + 82y3q?. 
The expression = p?(x* — 87) — 4q? (v3 — 8°) 
= (x3 — 8y?) (p? — 49?) 
= (x — 2y) (x? + 2ary + 4y”) (p + 2q) (p — 29). 
Example 5. Resolve into factors 4a? — 25y? + 2a + 5y. 
4p? — Q5y? + Qa + Sy = (Qu + 5y) (Qa — Sy) + Qa + Sy 
= (2% + 5y) (2x - Sy + 1). 


EXAMPLES XVII. 1. (Continued.) 


Resolve into two or more factors : 


94, x64, 95. 7297-6425, 96, a§-1. 
97. 729a7b — ab’. 98. aSx®-64a2y®, 99, al2— 512, 
100. x4 +4xy22?4+4y424. 101. 3b? +512. 102, 2x?+1727+35. 
103. 5002? — 20y*. 104, (a+b)*-1. 105. (c+d)?-1. 
106. 1-(x-y)°. 107. «?-62-247. 108, a?-—22a -279. 
A009. 250(a -b)? +2. A10. (c+d)?+(c-d). 
fT11) 8(a+y)3 - (2x - y). 112, w?-4y?+x-2y. 
~—=©«213. «@?-Bea-b LY 114. (a+b)?+a+b. 
115. @+B+a+bi~ 116. a®?-90?+a+3b.: 
ANT, 4(2-y)*-(x-y). 118, xty — aty?— aty® + ay? 


[Miscellaneous Examples IV., p. 174, and Chapter xxvirt. will 
furnish further practice in Resolution into Factors. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES III. 


[CHAP. 


l. Subtract 323-7241 from 2a?-5x-3, then subtract the 
difference from zero, and add this last result to Que? — Qa3 — 4, 


2. Simplify 


2{3a - (4b — 5c)}+4{4a (5b -2c)}+4{5a-3(b—c)}. 


3. Find the product of 
a} — 2a%e + Qac? — c3 
and a’ + Qa%e + Qac? + ¢3, 
4, Solve the equations : 


c xe £ 


at ; (2) 9x+5y=75, 
(1) gtgaqtTs 


7a -—4y=11. 
/5. Find the square root of 824+ 16a2+4 1 — 8x — 2a3 + x6, 


“6. Find a number whose third, fourth, sixth, and eig 
together make up 63. 


2_72 72_.2 
/7. If a=4, b=3, c=2, find the value of @—” 2 : 
b+e  c+a 

9 21 33 5 2 da | 

tits ed ose nt Ce Dee 5 

8. Divide x + ge + ea +igt+ig by P+ +7 


Add 5x? - 6x to the excess of 1 over 3x2 ~ 5x +1. 


hth parts 


e-@ 
a+b" 


9. 
Vio. Find the factors of (1) aa®-2ax-15; (2) 4mi- 81p?q?. 
ll 


Solve the equations : 
(1) 18%+1ly=18, (2) 57x+52y=181, 
lla + 13y=30. 76.0 — 39y = 458. 


12, A train which travels a miles in } hours is p times 


as fast as 


acoach. If the coach takes m hours to cover the distance between 


two places, how many miles are they apart ? 


13. Find the continued product of 30-2 +38, 4245, 7x -2. 


14, Solve the equations : 


Sa 4 i > 
(1) 7 §(*- 4) ai (@t5) +1=03 


9) 9(S%—1)\411/y, 14n\ 2047 
(2) 2(5 1) +5 (1+ i ie 


15. Write down the square of #24 7a°- 11, 
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16. Resolve into factors : 
(1) «?+2aa — ba -2ab ; (2) at+10x°y — 56y". 
‘17, Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 49bc?, 21a2h2, 56ca*> 68abe2. 


18. A has £50, and B has £6; after B has won from A a certain 
sum he then has five-ninths of what A has: how much did B win? 


v. ; ; lia*p®  49ak? | Ta*k3 a 
19, Simplify 56mi2* L0p?m® > 6h? q 
20, Shew that. a(a-1)(a-2)(a-3)=(@-3a+1?-1* 


» 21. Express by means of symbols : 
(1) The excess of m over is greater than a by c; 


(2) Three times the square of ab together with the cube of 
cis equal to p times the sum of m and n. 


‘ x a PF he ore eo ole Fie: 
22. Solve =(3-5)-g(7- 3) =15( a 


and shew that «=2 does not satisfy the equation. 
23. Divide the product of 32? -2xy -y? and 2a-y by x-y. 


24, What is the price of apples per dozen, and of eggs per score, 
when 60 apples and 100 eggs together cost 8s. 4d., and 72 apples 
cost as much as 30 eggs? 


25. Express the product (2x2—- 18a +15) (a? ~ 4a —5)(2u?-a - 3) 
in simple factors, and thence write down its square root as the 
product of three binomial factors. 


26, liz=6; y=7, z=8, find the value of 
Hi 9 
2 —(y-2z)-2[w+z2-3{-2(y- }1+4| 5 - (3-5y) | 
27, Divide 62° + 57aty + 1282%y? — 60x?y? — 130xy4 + 63y° 
by 32° + 1l5a2y + Ty? - Oy". 
28. Solve the equations : 
4e+2y+z2=14, 38e-y+2z2=3, w+ Ty -z=23. 


29, Resolve into two or more factors : 
(1) ay—4ay?; (2) 2m4+m?n? - 3nt. 


re 


: ‘ l ; 
0. In how many days will a men do —th of a piece of work, the 
- - m ° 


whole of which can be done by 6 men in ¢ days? 
If m=4, a=24, b=14, c=18, what is the numerical] value of the 
answer ? 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
HicHEest ComMon Factor. 


138. Deriyirion. The highest common factor of two or 
miore algebraical expressions is the expression of highest dimen- 
sions which divides each of them without remainder. 


Note. The term greatest common measure is sometimes used instead 
of highest common factor ; but, strictly speaking, the term greatest 
common measure ought to be confined to arithmetical quantities ; 
for the highest common factor is not necessarily the greatest common 
measure in all cases, as will appear later. [Art. 145. | 


In Chap. x1. we have explained how to write down by 
inspection the highest common factor of two or more stile 
expressions. An analogous method will enable us readily to 
find the highest common factor of compound expressions which 
are given as the product of factors, or which can be easily 
resolved into factors. 


Example 1. Find the highest common factor of 
dex? and ca? + 42x, 
It will be easy to pick out the common factors if the expressions 
are arranged as follows : 
4ex3 = dex}, 
Qea? + de%a:® = Dow (a + Qe) ; 
therefore the H.C.F. is 2ea*. 


Example 2. Find the highest common factor of 
3a?+9ab, a®-Qabl®, a®+6a% + 9ad?. 
Resolving each expression into its factors, we have 
3a? + 9ab = 3a (a + 3b), 
a3 — 9al? =a(a+ 3b) (a — 8b), 
a + 6a% + 9al*® =a (a +3b) (a+ 3b) ; 
therefore the H.C.F, is a(a+ 3b), 
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139. When there are two or more expressions containing 
ditferent powers of the same compound factor, the student should 
be careful to notice that the highest common ‘factor must contain 
the highest power of the compound factor which is common to 
all the given expressions. 


Example 1. The highest common factor of 
x(a-2x)?, a(a-—2)3, and 2aa(a—a) is (a-2)?. 
Example 2. Find the highest common factor of 
ax? +2a?a +a, 2axu? —-4a2x—- 6a, 3(ax+a?)?2. 
Resolving the expressions into factors, we have 
ax? + 2a7x + a =a (x*+2ax+ a?) 


SONIC saovace ae Re ARM abet (1), 

Qax*® — 4a%x — 6a3 = 2a (x? — 2ax - 3a?) 
91 ra E (0) (eG 10)))0 ee opcanpeeene ace (2), 
BG OE er en hci relays hia CY eae Pea (3). 


Therefore from (1), (2), (3), by inspection, the highest common 
factor is a(w+a). 


EXAMPLES XVIII. a. 


Find the highest common factor of 


1. a®+ab, a?-b%. ~ 2, Aoty)t, 2-7 

St I cl a) 4, 62?-Qay, 4x?-9y 

5 Pte, ety Vv 6. a°b — ab®, a®b? — a?b°. ° 

7, aa, a®-ax®, at—ax%. 8, a?-4x?, a?+2ax. 

9. w@bxtab’x, ab-b%. » 10. 2a2y - Gay, x? - Gy?” 
i. = @=2) a gh atx —an®s/ 12, 4x?+2ay, 12x*y- 8y%. ° 
13. 20x-4, 502?- ud 14, 6ba+4by, 9ca+6cey. 
15. 22 +a, (241), greet pa Mba, SPRY y OY ey 


17, 2? -Qay+y?, (x-y)?. vA 18, bare, at akY | 
19. 2°+8y3, 2?+ay-2y?, Vv 90, a4-2ia'x, (2 -3a). 
Ql, 22438242, x?-4. 99, x?-x-20, x?-92+20. 
93, 22-18e+45, 22-9. ~ , 24, 2x?-Ta+3, 32?-7x—-6. 
95, 12e?+a4-1, 15a?+8x+1¥Y 26¢ Me date 822-2 —-2. 4 
97 4+ 02a? -d?, acx? - bex + ada — bd. * 
28.4 x -ay?, x+a°ytay+y?. / 

J 99, ax—a%hx —bab2x, abu? — 4ab?x? + 8b32?. © 
30, 2u2+9r+4, Qx?+1la+5, 2e®-38r-2. ¥ 
31, 3at+8e3+4a2 3x54 llatt+6a%, 304 - 16x9- 12%, 


: 
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(Lf preferred, the remainder of this chapter may be taken after 
Chap. xxv.] 


*140. The highest common factor should always be found by 
inspection if\possible, but it may happen that the expressions 
cannot be read y resolved into factors. In such cases we adopt 
a method analogous to that used in Arithmetic, for finding the 
greatest common\measure of two or more numbers. 


*141. We shall now illustrate the algebraical process of 
finding the highest common factor by examples, postponing for 
the present the complete proof of the rules we use. But we 
shall enwneiate two principles, which the student should bear in 
mind in reading the examples which follow. 

I. fan expression contains a certain factor, any multiple of 
the expression is divisible by that factor. 

II. Jf two expressions have a common factor, it will divide 
their sum and their difference ; and also the sum and the difference 
of any multiples of them. 


Example. Find the highest common factor of 
4a3 - 3x? - 242-9 and 8a - 22° - 53a - 39. 
x | da? — 3x? - 242-9 823 — 24° - 53x - 39 | 2 
4ar} - 5a? - Qa &_—FadS.r? - 6x? - 48a - 18 


Qx Qx?- 34-9. | "da? — 5a - 2112 
2a? - 6x ee Max*- 6xr-18 
3 3x -9 _s -x- 8 
32-9 | 


! 


Therefore the H.C.F. is #—3. 


Explanation. First arrange the given expressions aceording to 
descending or ascending powers of w. The expressions so arranged 
having their first terms of the same order, we take for divisor that 
whose highest power has the smaller coefficient. Arrange the work 
in parallel columns as above. When the first remainder 4c? — 5x — 2] 
is made the divisor we put the quotient x to the left of the dividend, 
Again, when the second remainder 222-32 +9 is in turn made the 
divisor, the quotient 2 is placed to the right; and so on. As in 
Arithmetic, the last divisor 2-8 is the highest common factor 
required, " 


*142. This method is only useful to determine the compound 
factor of the highest common factor. Simple factors of the 
given expressions must be first removed from them, and the 
highest common factor of these, if any, must be observed and 
multiplied into the compound factor given by the rule, 


Oe 
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Example. Find the highest common factor of 
24a4 — 22:8 — 60x? - 32x and -18x*— 623 — 39:7 - 182. 
We have 2424 — 223 — 60a? — 32a = 2x (1223 — a? — 30x — 16), 
and 18a4 — 623 — 39a? — 18a = 3x (625 — 2a? — 13% - 6). 


Also 22 and 3a have the common factor x. Removing the simple 
factors 2% and 3x, and reserving their common factor a, we continue 
as in Art. 141. 


Qx | 6a? — Zu? — 13x - 6 12a3— 2? —80x —16|2 
623 —8a?-— 8x 129:3 — 42 = 96a: — 12 
Pe 6x2- 52-6 3a°— 4c-— 4)& 
6a?— Sx-8 SL -= Dx 
3242 — 6x%-— 4|-2 
— 6u= 4 


Therefore the H.C.F. is «(3x +2). 


*143. So far the process of Arithmetic has been found exactly 

applicable to the algebraical expressions we have considered. 

- But in many cases certain modifications of the arithmetical 

method will be found necessary. These will be more clearly 

understood if it is remembered that, at every stage of the work, 

the remainder must contain as a factor of itself the highest 
common factor we are seeking. [See Art. 141, I. & IL] 


———————————————eeee 


Example 1. Find the highest common factor of 
323 — 13.42 +28xe-21 and 623+ 2?- 442421. 
323 — 1322+ 23x -21 | 6x? + x? -44e4+21/2 
| 627 — 2627 + 46a — 42 
27x? — 90x + 63 


Here on making 27x?-907+63 a divisor, we find that it is 
not contained in 32°-13x?+23x2-21 with an integral quotient. 
But noticing that 27x?-90x%+63 may be written in the form 
9(3x?-10x+7), and also bearing in mind that every remainder in 
the course of the work contains the H.C.F., we conclude that the 
H.C.F. we are seeking is contained in 9(32°-10x+7). But the 
two original expressions have no simple factors, therefore their 
H.C.F. can have none. We may therefore reject the factor 9 and 
go on with divisor 3x?-10x+7. 
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Resuming the work, we have 


x | 3v3 -— 1322+ 23a - 21 38x? -10x+7 |x 
Bae —102"+ Tx 3° — Tx 
| — 322+ 162-21 — 38x+7)-1 : 
— 82°+10x7—- 7 — 38e+7 
2) 6x - 14 
3a- 7 


Therefore the H.C.F. is 3a —7, 
The factor 2 has been removed on the same grounds as the factor 
9 above. 


Example 2. Find the highest common factor of 
De 4. ait — gr Die tages wis valeeueea vasa (1), 
and Dol = Dore ta ee BY, i nsevsces. caves p20 veshhaesa (2). 


As the expressions stand we cannot begin to divide one by the 
other without using a fractional quotient. The difticulty may be 
obviated by introducing a suitable factor, just as in the last case we 
found it useful to remove a factor when we could no longer proceed 
with the division in the ordinary way. The given expressions have 
no common simple factor, hence their H.C.F. cannot be affected if 
we multiply either of them by any simple factor. 


Multiply (2) by 2, and use (1) as a divisor : 
Qa34+ a®- w- 2 G8 - 4a?+ Qa- Mi 


i Tf ioe 2 6x8+ 327- 3x- 6 
~Qx|l4a3+ Ta®- Tax -14 — 7a2+ Bet 2 
14.r3 - 102° - 40 \ s 
l7x| Wia®- 3x-14 — 1192 + 852 +34 |-7 
Viale — 1192? +21 +98 
14| Ida — 14 64 ) Bax — 64 
\4n—14 | a= 1| 


Therefore the H.C.F. is 2-1. 

After the first division the factor 7 is introduced because the first 
remainder — 7.c? + 52 +2 will not divide 2x34 a%-a-2. At the next 
stage the factor 17 is introduced for a similar reason, and finally the 
factor 64 is removed as explained in Example 1. 


Note. Here the highest common factor might have — more 
easily obtained by arranging the expressions in ascending powers of x. 
In this case it will be found that there is no need to introduce a 
numerical factor in the course of the work. Detached coefficients, 
as explained in Art. 45, may also be used with advantage here, and 
will often effect a considerable saving of labour. 


J 


, 


/9 
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*144, From the last two examples it appears that we may 
multiply or divide either of the given expressions, or any of the 
remainders which occur in the course of the work, by any factor 
which does not divide both of the given expressions. 


*145. Let the two expressions in Example 2, Art. 143, be 

written in the form 
20° + #2? — x7 —2=(e%-1)(2a7+3x+4 2), 
323 — Qu? + 7 -—2=(x—1)(8e?+4+4+2). 

Then their highest common factor is v—1, and therefore 
2v*+3r+2 and 377+2+2 have no algebraical common divisor. 
If, however, we put 2=6, then 

2x3 + x? — 2 —2=460 
and 38° — 2x? +4 —2=580 ; 
and the greatest common measure of 460 and 580 is 20; whereas 
5 is the numerical value of «—1, the algebraical highest common 
factor.. Thus the numerical values of the algebraical highest 
common factor and of the arithmetical greatest common measure 
do not in this case agree. 

The reason may be explained as follows: when «#=6, the 
expressions 2v?+3r7+2 and 377+v+2 become equal to 92 and 
116 respectively, and have a common arithmetical factor 4; 
whereas the expressions have no algebraical common factor. 

It will thus often happen that the highest common factor of 
two expressions, and their numerical greatest common measure, 
when the letters have particular values, are not the same ; for 
this reason the term greatest common measure is inappropriate 
when applied to algebraical quantities. 


~ 


*EXAMPLES XVIII. b. 


Find the highest common factor of the following expressions : 


1, 2? +-22? = 1324-10, 22+2?-10x+8. S 
2, w—5a?-99%4+40, 2? — 6x? -— 8624+ 35. v 
o. @ +27? —8a—16, 23+ 3n?-8x-24. 
4, 2°+42?-5x-20, 2?+ 62? - 5x —30. 1 

B @—2?—5ae-—3, 23-42?-lle-6. * 
6, 2°4+327-8xr-24, 2°+32?-32-9. x 


oy « ~~ 
7. @—5a°x +Tax? - 323, a3 —3ax2+223, * 


8. 24-223 -—4a-—7, x$+2°-32?-2+2., 
, 2x3 —Gan2+1lae+7, 4a3-1le?+25e+7. 
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Find the highest common factor of the following expressions : 
10. 2a°+4a?-7a—-14, 62° - 10x? —-2la +35. 
ll. 3a? - 32° - 227 -a2-1, 9a*- 322-2 -1. 
12. 2x4 -203427+ 32-6, 4a4-22°+ 32-9. 
13. 3a°- 8aa? + 2a%x — 2a3, 32° + 12022 + Qa%x + 8a, 
14, 22° - 9ax?+ 9a2x — 7a, 42° — 20a2? + 20a*x - 1603. 
15. 1023+ 25ax? -— 5a3, 423+ Yaa? - 2Qa2%we - a3. 
16. 6a? + 13a2x - 9aa?— 102°, 94° + 12a°x - llax® — 10x°. 
17, Q4arty +7207? - 6x2y? - 90.xy4), Baty? + 138x%y? — 42°74 -— 1L5ary'. 
18, 4a°a?+ 1lOxta® — 602%a4 + 540%05,\ 24a5a3 + 30a%a5 — 1262708, 
V9. 40° + 1404+ 202° + 702%, 827+ 2828 - S25 - 1204+ 562°. 
90, 723 — 12aa? + 72a2x — 42008, 1823 +42a2? — 282027 + 2703. 
21, 9xt+Qa2y?+ yA, 3.c4 - Saty + 5x®y? - Qvy’. 
/ 22, x -e—-aetl, at +a8+at—1. 
23) 1l+a+ xt-25, 1 —at— 76+ 27, 
94. 6-—S8a -32a?- 18a*, 20 - 35a - 95a? - 400%, 
95.) 9a? — 15.3 - 45a4 -— 1225, 42x — 49.c? — 20323 = S4art, 
95. 32° —Bat4+-2, Qa° -— 52? + 3. 
Q7, 40° - 623 — 28x, Gat+ 102° - 17a? - 85a - 14. 


*146. The statements of Art. 141 may be proved as follows. 
I. If divides A it will also divide m4. 

For suppose A =aF, then mA =maF. 

Thus F' is a factor of mA. 


Il. If /' divides A and ZB, then it will divide mA + xB. 
For suppose A=aF, B=bF, 
then mA +nB=maFk'+nbF 
= F'(ma + nb). 
Thus F divides mA + 7B. 


*147. We may now enunciate and prove the rule for findings 
the highest common factor of any two compound algebraica 
expressions. 


We suppose that any simple factors are first removed. [See 
Example, Art. 142.] 


Let A and B be the two expressions after the simple factors 
have been removed, Let them be arranged in descending or 
ascending powers of some common letter ; also let the highest 
power of that letter in B be not less than the highest power in A. 


— 
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Divide B by A; let p be the quotient, and C the remainder. 
Suppose (’ to have a symple factor m. Remove this factor, and 
so obtain a new divisor DD. Further, suppose that in order to 
make «A divisible by / it is necessary to multiply A by a simple 
factor n. Let g be the next quotient and # the remainder. 
Finally, divide D by £; let 7 be the quotient, and suppose that 
there is no remainder. Then # will be the H.C.F. required. 

The work will stand thus: 

A)B(p 
pA 
m)C 
D)nA(q 


First, to shew that # is a common factor of A and B. 

By examining the steps of the work, it is clear that / divides 
D, therefore also gD ; therefore gD+E, therefore nA ; therefore 
A, since 7 is a simple factor. 

Again, £ divides D, therefore mD, that is, C. And since £ 
divides 4 and C, it also divides pA+C, that is, B. Hence £ 
divides both 4A and B. 

Secondly, to show that / is the highest common factor. 

If not, let there be a factor XY of higher dimensions than £. 

Then XY divides A and B, therefore b—p4A, that is, C; there- 
fore D (since m is a simple factor) ; therefore nA —qD, that is, 2. 

Thus X divides /; which is impossible since by hypothesis, 
X is of higher dimensions than £. 

Therefore Z is the highest common factor, 


*148. The highest common factor of three expressions 
A, B, C may be obtained as follows. 

First determine / the highest common factor of A and B; 
next find G@ the highest common factor of /’ and C; then @ will 
be the required hig hest common factor of d, B, C. 

For F contains every factor which is common to A and 4, 
and G is the highest common factor of Fand C. Therefore G 
is the highest common factor of A, B, C. 


B.A. K 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FRACTIONS. 


[On first reading the subject, the student may omit the general 
proofs of the rules given in this chapter. 

The articles and examples marked with an asterisk must. be 
omitted by those who adopt the suggestion printed at the top of 
page 130. | 


149, In Chapter xu. we discussed the simpler kinds of 
fractions, using the ordinary arithmetical rules. We here propose 
to give proofs of those rules, and shew that they are applicable 
to algebraical fractions. 


Derinition. If a quantity wv be divided into b equal parts, 
and a@ of these parts be taken, the result is called the Sraction 


= of x. If @ be the unit, the fraction z of x is called simply 


b 
“the fraction ; ; 80 that the fraction : represents a equal parts, 
v) 


b of which make up the unit. 


Note. This definition requires that a and b should be positive 
whole numbers. In Art. 155 we shall adopt a definition which will 
enable us to remove this restriction. 

ma 


150. To prove that boon where a, b, m are positive integers. 


By ; we mean @ equal parts, b of which make up the unit... (1) ; 


“en Eee MA ctsisihihi ee ee : 
“ mb - : (2) 
But b parts in (1)=mb parts in (2); 
oD PAT ets MM ood ediubunevadee 
", @ POPs... ...6. SMA. creccseseesens 
; a ma 
that is land 
‘ b mb 
Conversely, ae 


mb 0 


od 
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Hence, the value of a fraction is not altered if we multiply or 
divide the numerator and denominator by the same quantity. 


Reduction to Lowest Terms. 


151. An algebraical fraction may be changed into an 
equivalent fraction by dividing numerator and denominator 
by any common factor; if this factor be the highest 
common factor the resulting fraction is said to be reduced to 
its lowest terms. 


D4 732-2 

Example 1. Red to lowest t Se I, 

yp uce to lowest terms sake? aes 
24a3c7x? 4ac? 


Tl ion=—;— on y 
ne expression Gu (Gaon) Sa = De 


6a? — 8xy 
Quy — 12y?" 
Dea (ol ay) eee 
The Aa ERY) 3y" 
Note. The beginner should be careful not to begin cancelling 


until he has expressed both numerator and denominator in the most 
convenient form, by resolution into factors where necessary. 


Example 2. Reduce to lowest terms 


EXAMPLES XIX. a. 


Reduce to lowest terms : 


1. cies —6ab iy 9. aba + oe Vv 3 : aise A 
2a7b — 4ab? ace + cx ax? — ax 
4 15a7b2c 5 4a? aa 97? . es 6 90 (x? = y?) VU 
* 100(a® — ab)’ 4a? + bay * Bax*+ Say + by?” 
2 (D772 _. . pove6 ape ake 2\2 SL 
7, 2 (2a? — 3aa:) Jf 8. x —Qxy 9. (xy — 3y*) u 


a(4a2x — 9x3) 


(a a 


x —4e —5 > i 
13 ay t+2Qx2y+doy 
a x -~8 
v*—14e?-51 | 
15. Pa ae . ¥ 16. 
Do 2 
18. a*x* — 16a 19 


ax? + 9ax +200" 


Bday ay 
322 + 6x i 
ee eee 
xv? +4e+4 12 


14, 


ay? — Q7y?° 
5a*b + 10a2b? \ 
3a7b? + Gab? * 


3a3+ 9a%b+6a2b? . 


ay 
3x? + 2320+ 14 


Sadie roe | OO 


at+ a°b — 2a*b? 


vray 2y" J 47 


Dine V7ae-2) 
322+ 26m 4-35 
27a+ at 


18a — 6a? + 2a3° 
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*152. When the factors of the numerator and denominator 
cannot be determined by inspection, the fraction may be reduced 
to its lowest terms by dividing both numerator and denominator 
by the highest common factor, which may be found by the rules 
given in Chap. xviii. 

3.3 — 132? + 23a: - 21 

} 152° — 38.2? — Qa +21 

First Method. The H.C.F. of numerator and denominator is 
32-7. 

Dividing numerator and\ denominator by 3x-7, we obtain as 
respective quotients a —2v 43 and 522-2 -3. 

Thus 32% — 132:2 +- 23a — 21 _ Wr -7) (a? -27+3) 2 — 2e+3 

152 — 382° - 2a +21 (3y—7) (5a*—-w-3) 5-2-3 


Example. Reduce to lowest terms 


This is the simplest solution for the beginner ; but in this 
and similar cases we may often ‘effect the reduction without 
actually going through the process of finding the highest 
‘common factor. 


Second Method. By Art. 141, the H.C.F. of numerator and 
denominator must be a factor of their sum 182° — 5la?+2la, that is, 
of 3x(32—7)(2a-1). If there be a common divisor it must clearly 
be 32-7; hence arranging numerator and denominator so as to 
shew 3-7 as a factor, 

x? (3c — 7) — 2x (3x - 7) +3 (8x -7) 
52? (3x - 7) - 2(3a -—7) — 3 (Bax — 7) 
_ (3a — 7) (x? — 2 +3) 
~ (8a — 7) (5x? = x - 3) 

x2 -- 24 +3 


~ §a2— a —3 


the fraction = 


*153. If either numerator or denominator ean readily be 
resolved into factors we may use the following method. 


Example. Reduce to lowest terms oes a : 

The numerator = a (x* + 3.0 = 4) = (a +4) (4-1). 

Of these factors the only one which can be a common divisor is 
wx-1. Hence, arranging the denominator, 

ae (a 44) (a = 1) 

Te —1)-Ne(e-1)-Ber)) 
_  @(%+4)(a%-1) a (ar 4-4) 
~ (@=1) (7-11 e-6) \ 7x?-1la-6 


the fraction = 


BoEX | 


i. 
3. 
* 
is 
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*EXAMPLES XIX. b. 


Reduce to lowest terms: 


a — ab — ab? — 2b? 


a® + 3a2b + Bab? + 2b 2. 
a? + 2a? —13a+10 4 
a@+a2-10a+8 - } 
4a? + 12a7b — ab? — 1563 /6 
6a*® + 13a) — 4ab? — 15>" : 
a®— Qa +1 2 
32° + 7% —10° ; 
doc a5 Sau + a 10 
e+ ax + ake +at 
1627 — 72a" + 81a 12 
4a? + 12ax + 9a? i 
5a? + 2x? — 15a —6 Jy 4 
Ta — 4? = Q1e +12 7 
3a? — Qlax? + 78a2x — 720° 16 


223 4 10ax? — 4a2x — 4803 © 


a? —5a? + "7x —3 
ee = oye EW 
2x? + 5u*y -— 80xy? + 27y? 
4a + Say” — 214 
1 + 2a? + a + Qiv4 
1+ 3a? + 223 + 3a% 
3a? — 3a7b + ab? — 6? 
4a? — 5ab + b? 
400° — Om? 4 + 2 
3a — 223 — 3a +2 ° 
(Ger tee — Sy = 
62? + 5? — Ba — 2° 
4e7=e hae 25 
44 — 92x? + 30x — 25° 
ax — 5a2x? — 99a%a + 4004 
x — bax — 86a2.r? + 35a3x 


Multiplication and Division of Fractions. 


154. Rule I. To multiply a fraction by an integer: 


multiply the numerator by that integer ; or, if the denominator be 
divisible by the integer, divide the denominator by tt. 


The rule may be proved as follows : 


(1) ; represents @ equal parts, 6 of which make up the unit ; 


b 


ac ; 
— represents ac equal parts, b of which make up the unit ; 


and the number of parts taken in the second fraction is ¢ times 
the number taken in the first ; 


that is 5X 0=s 
a ad, _ a 
(2) ha d =F) by the preceding case, 


r [Art. 151.] 
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155. By the preceding article 
a ab 
; x b = % =a, 
that is, the fraction ; is that which must be multiplied by 6 in 


order to obtain a. But, by Art. 46, the quantity which must 
be multiplied by 6 in order to obtain @ is the quotient resulting 
from the division of a by b; we may therefore define a fraction 
thus: 


the fraction ; is the quotient of a divided by b. 
156. Rule II. To divide a fraction by an integer: divide 


the numerator, if it be divisible, by the integer ; or af the numerator 
be not divisible, multiply the denominator by that integer. 


The rule may be proved as follows : 


(1) “ represents ac equal parts, 6 of which make up the unit ; 
ad QUSa | P 


represents @ equal parts, b of which make up the unit. 


The number of parts taken in the first fraction is ¢ times the 
number taken in the second. Therefore the second fraction is 
the quotient of the first fraction divided by ¢ ; 


‘ a, & 
that is 7 (one 
(2) But if the numerator be not divisible by c, we have 
ven s 
bbe 
a (ec 


=, by the preceding case. 


157. Rule III. To multiply together two or more 
fractions : dig pe! together all the numerators to form a new 
numerator, and all the denominators to form a new denominator. 


: ; ac 
To find the value of aX a 
ae 

Let L= 3 x 7 
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Multiplying each side by bxd, we have 


axbxd=~ex~ixbxd 


bod 
=Exbx5xd [Art. 29.] 
=aXe [Art. 154.] 
xx bd=ae. 
Dividing each side by bd, we have 
ac , 
i Hal ’ 
G&G. ae 
bd bd 
Similarly x 3 xo half j 


and so for any number of fractions. 


158. Rule IV. To divide one fraction by another : znvert 
the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. 
Since division is the inverse of multiplication, we may define 


the quotient 7, when ; is divided bys; to be such that 


hyo ee 
aE 
Multiplying by : we have Bx 5% a4 x S 
Lad 
Fe 
d food 
Hence f 6 98 82, [Art. 157.] 


which proves the rule. 
2a?+3a_ 4a°-6a 
da? * 12a +18" 
2a? + 3a a 4a? —6a _a(2a+3) . 2a (2a — 3) 
4a% 12a +18 4a? 6(2a +3) 
_2a-3 
7 ia 
by cancelling those factors which are common to both numerator 
and denominator. 


Example 1. Simplify 
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: .- 6x? — ax — 2a? 2-a Qa+a 
Example 2. Simplify Gaal tela See 
The ex passion Oe Se Seas x Dam teat 
; Dee axc—a? 9x?- 4a? . Qeta 
— (8a — 2a)(2a +a) xw-a x U (3x + 2a) 
a (ve —a) (Bax + Qa) (Ba — 2a) * Qe+a_ 
=], 
since all the factors cancel each other. 
EXAMPLES XIX. c. 
Simplify 
1) 14a? -— Ta coca | 9 a*h?+3ab , ab +3 
" 12a3 4 Wda2* BP De 748-1 "Sax 
3 a? — da? 2a d 4, - 121 . a+11 
ax +2a? > a2 -2a a-4 * a+2° 
5 16x? - 9a? a-2 , 6 25a? — h? ,, (Ba +2) - 
"Pa * de — 3a * Gata? - da? Sa+bh * 
7 at+bu+6  x?-2Qn-3 | 8 a + Bae +2 v4-724+412 .f 
; fe a x-9 22492420" 224 5r46- 
g, B+Sr +2, aPtde | / yy ett 182415, Dep eB 
| Dx? + 9a4+4" e 4x°-9 4x2 —] 
1 x? — 12am 45 Qe®-e-1 d4a%4e-14 , & 
Hi. — 42-45 As x* ~ 62-97% 2. Ox2 4 Bax +2 * 1622-49 ° 
13 =27b 40-25 JS je xb + 3620 x44+2160 / 
‘ area 2b? 11b+ 15° ; 2-49 * xo y-42° 
15 64p*q?-24 (a - 2)". Lab 
* “a@=4@ “8ng422™ (x+2) 
16 ve x- 20 w-2-2 x41 
: a* —~ 25 * 49x - 8° tbe" 
17 a — 18x +80 ~6a~-7 eb) 
" o?~ 50-50 rs ore ts z-] 
18. - st atcha lh 
~l7e+72° at-T * 22-9248" 
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4a°+¢-14 4a?  w-2 | 2Qa*+4e VA 


a 6xy — l4y “4 Ge 7* 3x8 a 14 

20 ar+ue-2  w+dat4 | w+3e+2  2+3 
ee a ee ee en ny 
21 4xu?-16e+15  «?-6x-7 4a? —] 


a une 5 = xX i é 
Oe 4+ Bat] “2x2 —l7e+2) ~ 4a®— 20x +25 


e*-S8a = w?+2e4+1 | w?+2e4+4 A 
a. w—d4a-5 a —-a2-In”  w Y 

Pw UT ee ‘ 
93, (at+b)?-2 a (a-—b)?-c SY 


3 


a? +ab—ac (ate —b? ab—b2—be’ / 


94 a?+2ab+b?—-c? a®-2ac+e?-b YY 
© a= b=? =2he ~ b?—2he +c? - a 


i Ge Pun JOp OT Ban f- 
95. x” — 64 yw tle 64 & 16a +64 )/ 


v2 + 24a + 128 © a — 64 w+ 4e+16 
r 
f 
26 (a? +ax)* : (a —2)? : a? —ax+x? Ng 
| a2? ~ ab +0223” a+ Qe7%e4+ aa 
97 m? + 4m?n + 4mn? m2—4n® — , (m+2n)> | f . 


3m2n — 5mn? -- 2n3 ~ Om? — Bmn + n2° 27m + n° 
1+ 8x? 4x2? | (1-2x)?+2x 
(2—zP° 1 —42z?" 2-524 22? 

x? (a —4)? ” 64—2° | (aw? - 42)8 L 
(w+4)2?-4a  16-a?" (2+4)? 


28. 


29. 


e 
te es a AP Pat pr 
ae Para (p—_@)?-- 
i an (Gas at - ——) 
a? — Qan+ a?" \ a — 28 © a®a — ax? +23 


— a 
Ay 


ol. 


39 a +8a2b + l5ab? ¢ 16a! — 17a2b? + oe a +2ab —3b? = 
* (64a? — 6%) (a? +63) ~ 4a?4+21ab+ 5b? * a?-a®b+ab2) 4) 
tf 4 


ii 


CHAPTER XX. 


LoWEst CoMMON MULTIPLE. 


[The articles and examples marked with an asterisk must be omitted 
by those who adopt the suggestion printed at the top of page 130.] 


159. Deriyition. The lowest common multiple of two or 
more algebraical expressions is the expression of lowest dimen- 
sions, which is divisible by each of them without remainder. 

In Chapter x1. we have explained how to write down by 
inspection the lowest common multiple of two or more simple 
expressions ; the lowest common multiple of compound expres- 
sions which are given as the product of factors, or which can be 
easily resolved into factors, can be readily found by a similar 
method. 

Example. ‘The lowest common multiple of 62° (a — a)*, 8a3(a — ar) 
and l2ax(a-2)* is 24a°x*(a — 2). 

For it consists of the product of 

(1) the L.C.M. of the numerical coefficients ; 


(2) the lowest power of each factor which is divisible hy every 
power of that factor occurring in the given expressions. 


Example 2. Find the lowest common multiple of 
3a? +9ab, 2a*- 18ah?, a3 + 6a2b +9ab?, 
3a? + 9ah =3a(a 43h), 
2a — 18ahb®=2a (a+ 3h) (a - 3b), 
a? + 6a*b +- 9ab? =a (a + Bh) (a + 8b) 
=a & (a + 3h)". 
Therefore the L.C.M. is 6a(a + 3b)? (a — 3b). 


EXAMPLES XX. a. 


Find the lowest common multiple of a 
1. 2, a+a, 9, a, a®*-82, 3, Bx, 4a2+S8a, 
4, Qla*, Tak(a+1)\¥ 6 w-1, a+." 6, a®+ab, ab+b% ¥ 
7, 4daty-y, Qa®+a,¥ 8, 622-2x, 922-3a.Y 
Q, 22+2x, x7+324+2.¥ 10. 2*-37+2, 2-1. V 
11, w2+4x74+4, 2245046.) 12, x-5e+4, 2-67+8/ 
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13.¥ 227-2-6, w+2-2, 22-4243. ” 

14.* a®@+a2-20, w?-10%+24, x2?-2-30. ’ 

15.4 2?2+2-42, 2?-1lav+30, 22+2x7-35. Y 

16, # 227+32+1, Q02+504+2, 2243242, 

L7* 322+1la+6, 32?+8r+4, v?+52+6. 

184% 5a*+1lv+2, 52?+16%+3, x?+5xu+6. 

19, & 22:24 3-2, Qu?+152-—8, xv?+10e+16. 

20-~ 3x?-xvw-14, 32?-1824+14, x?-4. 

21.% 1227+3x-—42, 12x°+30a0?+12%, 32x?-40x-28. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
128. 
29. 
/30. 
3l. 


Sut + 2627+ 3522, 6a?+38x—-28, 27a°+27x2- 30x. ! 
6024 + 55 — 52”, 60x?y + 32xy+4y, 40a8y -— 2x?y — Qacy.¥ p 


8x? — 38xy+35y?, 42?-ay—-5y?, 2u?-5ay -Ty?. 
12a? — 23x2y + 10y?, 4a?-9xy+5y?, 82?-5xy+2y. 


f 


v 


/ 
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6ax? + Ja2x? —3a%x, 3a222+14a%x—5a4, 622+ 390044502. Le 
dax*y? + llavy?—- Bay", 3x3y°+ 7x? —bxy?, 2dax?-22ax+ 4a. 


(3a —5ax?)?, 6-Tx-5x?, 4a+4a7+ 2%, 

14a‘ (a? — 3), 21a?b?(a—b)?, 6a%b(a —b) (a? - B2) 
mi+mn2+n4, m?n+nt, (m?— mn), — 
(2c? - 3cd)?, (4c-—6d)8, 8c3 - 273. L 


*160. When the given expressions are such that their factors 
cannot be determined by inspection, they must be resolved by 
finding the highest common factor. 


Example. Find the lowest common multiple of 
Qa + a? — 20.2 -— 7a +24 and 2a4+3a3-1382?-7x+15. 


The highest common factor is w?+ 2x - 3. 


By division, we obtain 


Qat + a3 — 20x? — 7a + 24 = (a? + Qu -— 3) (2a? - 3x - 8). 
Qat + 823 — 13a? — Ta + 15 = (a? + Qa — 3) (Qu? - x - 5). 


Therefore the L. 


O.M. is (x? +2 — 3) (2x? - 3x — 8) (Qa? - a - 5). 


*161. We may now give the proof of the rule for finding 
the lowest common multiple of two compound algebraical ex- 


pressions, 


Let A and B be the two expressions, and F their highest 


common factor. 
quotients when A 


Also suppose that a and } are the respective 
and B# are divided by F’; then A=aF, B=bF. 


Therefore, since a and 6 have no common factor, the lowest 


common multiple 


of A and B is abF, by inspection. 
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*162. There is an important relation between the highest 
common factor and the lowest common multiple of two ex- 
pressions which it is desirable to notice. 


Let /’ be the highest common factor, and XY the lowest common 
multiple of A and B. Then, as in the preceding article, 


A=af, B=pbf, 
and X=abF. 
Therefore the product AB=aF.bF 
=F.abF 
NGF ICA sssvveshaseotuaaae esas sys pee (1). 


Hence the product of two expressions is equal to the product of 
their highest common factor and lowest common multiple. 


P J AB A. «NB ’ 
Again, from (1) X= 7 Pro mRe 4 


hence the lowest common multiple of two. expressions may be 
found by dividing their product by their highest common Factor ; 
or by dividing either of them by their highest common factor, and 
multiplying the quotient by the other. 


*163. The lowest common multiple of three expressions 
A, B, C may be obtained as follows. 

First, find Y the L.C.M. of A and A Next find F the 
L.C.M. of XY and (@; then FY will be the required L.C.M. of 
A, BO. 

For ¥ is the expression of lowest dimensions which is divisible 
by X and C, and Y is the expression of lowest dimensions 
divisible by A and B. Therefore ¥ is the expression of lowest 
dimensions divisible by all three. 


EXAMPLES XX. b. 


v 1, Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of 2 -52+6, 2-4, a - 8a -2. 
J 2. Find the lowest common multiple of 
ab(x® +1) +a(a? +) and ab(x®=1)+a(a2- Bb), 


3. Find the lowest common multiple of 
wy-be, ry-ay, y°-3by+2b%, wy -2hx - ay +2ab, 
xy - bx -ay+ab, 
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“4, Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of a2°+2x?- 3x, 23+ 5a? - 3.x. 
f 
./ 5. Find the lowest common multiple of 
ras, (re) 25) (oa) 3 


¥ 6, Find the lowest common multiple of 
x?-100+24, 2?-Sw+12, 2?-6x+8. 
7. Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of 623+ .2?-5x-2, 603+ 5x? -3x-2. 
V8, Find the lowest common multiple of 


, (bc? — abe)?, b?(ac?—a*), a®c? + 2ac? +c}. 


/ 
\ 9. Find the lowest common multiple of 
98, xey—y*, y(z—y)*, P+ayt+y?. 
Also find the highest common factor of the first three expressions. 


¥ 10, Find the highest common factor of 

6a? —1382+6, 2x?4+5xe—-12, 6x? - ix — 12. 
Also shew that the lowest common multiple is the product of the 
three quantities divided by the square of the highest common factor. 


11. Find the lowest common multiple of 
ci+ae+ax+at, xt+ arr? + a4. 
*12. Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of 32° -— 72°y +5ay? - y°, xy + 8xy? - 32° - y°, 
3a? + Su*y + xy? - y*. 
*13, Find the highest common factor of 
4o3 — 10a? +4042, 324-22? - 3x42. 
/. é ‘ 
w 14, Find the lowest common multiple of A 
a? —b?, a? — b?, (a? — a2b — ab? — 206 \" ~ 
15. Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of (2x? — 3a*)y + (2a? — 3y”)a, (2a? +3y?)x + (2x? + 8a?)y. 
*16,._ Find the highest common factor and the lowest common 
multiple of w? — 9x? + 262-24, wv — 12%?+47.x - 60. 
*17, Find the highest common factor of 
a’ — 15aa?+ 48a2x + 64a3, 2? - 10ax + 16a?. 


18. Find the lowest common multiple of 
Qa (ay —y?)?, 35 (ary? - x?y4), dy (a? + wy)? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 


164. Havine explained the rules for finding the lowest 
common multiple of any given expressions, we now proceed to 
shew how the addition and subtraction of fractions may be 
effected. 


j a ¢_ad+be. 
165, To prove z+q= bd 
We have 4374, and c=. [Art. 150.] 


Thus in each case we divide the unit into bd equal parts, and 
we take first ad of these parts, and then be of them ; that is, we 
take ad+be of the bd parts of the unit; and this is expressed 


aotinn Wet be. 

by the fraction —— 
a, ¢_ad+be 
bt a bd 
Bento nl ey a ec ad—be 
Similarly, 5-a" Md 


166. Here the fractions have been both expressed with a 
common denominator bd. But if 6 andd have a common factor, 
the product bd is not the lowest common denominator, and the 

. ad+he_., .s ‘ 
fraction 9 “© will not be in its lowest terms. To avoid work- 
ing with fractions which are not in their lowest terms, some 
modification of the above will be necessary. In practice it will 
be found advisable to take the /owest common denominator, 
which is the lowest common multiple of the denominators of the 
given fractions. 
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Rule I. To reduce fractions to their lowest common 
denominator: find the L.C.M. of the given denominators, and 
take it for the common denominator ; divide it by the denominator 
of the first fraction, and multiply the numerator of this fraction by 
the quotient so obtained ; ; and do the same with all the other given 
fractions. 


Example. Express with lowest common denominator 


ere Se oe SS 
Da (xe — a) 32 (x? — a?) 
The lowest common denominator is 6ax(a—a)(x+a). 
We must therefore multiply the numerators by 3x(a+a) and 2a 
respectively. 
Hence the equivalent fractions are 


l5x?(e+a) a 8a? 
6a (a — a) (w+a) 6ax (we —a)(@+a)’ 


167. We may now enunciate the rule for the addition or 
subtraction of fractions. 


Rule II. To add or subtract fractions: reduce them to the 
lowest common denominator; find the algebraical swum of the 
numerators, and retain the common denoninator. 


Onn att 

f Ze +a, 5x 4a 
3a 9a 

The lowest common denominator is 9a. 

3(2a+a)+5a—-4a 


Example 1. Find the value o 


Therefore the expression = 


9a 
_6%+3a+5%—-—da_ lla-a 
ee 9a 1a 


Example 2. Find the value of By ns SYS Sih 20 
xy ay aa 
The lowest common denominator is ary. 
a(x —2y)+x(38y-—a)—y(3x —- 2a) 
acy 
_ ax—2ay + d3xy — ax — dxy+2ay 
a aay 


Thus the expression = 


=()) 
since the terms in the numerator destroy each other. 


Note. To ensure accuracy the beginner is recommended to use 
brackets as in the first line of work above. 
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EXAMPLES XXI. a. 
Find the value of 


1 Gaihy +3 atTy / 2 Qe 1 wn 8 w-BVy/ 
; 20 16 10 , 3 6 4° 
§e-1 82-2 x-5 Qe-3 xet+2  Set8 | 
ie ae. aa i a a 
x-T wx-9 x4+3 an 2a+5 «+3 27 
5 i: os ae 6. 2 2 822 
7 a-b b-c c-a | 8 a-—2b a-5b a+b 
* "ab * be ca” ’ * Ba 4a Sa 
9 b+e cto a-b 10 a-x ata ai x of 
* Ba" 4b 6h = : xv a Qax ° 
+2 x2-5 “+2 Qa2-b* b?-c? c-a® 
Me Via ~ Bia * Biz’ | in mas e 
x-38 x°-9 8-25 2 38y7?-2? wy+y 
18. be’ 10x? 16a" 4. xy «ay? typ 
15, 22-3 82-22, 5 jg, Gabe _ac=_ab= oH 
\ “ay * mm 2 > 6 ac ab * 


2a - 3a _2. t-a 
-2a x-a’ 
The lowest common Waa des is (w-—2a)(x -«a). 
Hence, multiplying the numerators by # ~ a and w ~ 2a respectively, 
we have 


Example 3. Simplify — 


: (2a - Ba) (a — a) — (2a - a) (x = 2a) 
the expression = * a 
(x -— 2a) (x - a) 
_ Qa? — Saar + 3a? — (22° - Sax wr + 2a®) 
= (a —2a)(%-a)- 
Qy? ~ Sra: + Bq? — 2a? + baw — 2a* 
‘(a — 2a) (a - a) 
a? 
“(@- Qa) (x -a) 


Note. In finding the value of such an expression as 
— (2x -—a)(x - 2a), 
the beginner should first express the product in brackets, and then 


remove the brackets, as we have done. After a little 2 lay he 
will be able to take both steps together, 


The work will sometimes be shortened by first atining the 
fractions to their lowest terms. 
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—— 


x? + Say — 42" Qey 


Example 4, Simplify —— 162 Qa Bay 


t+ 5ay—4y® oy 
x” — 16y?” uty 

set se Ay yee 8) 
— 16y? 

+o ce on — ay +4y? 
— 16y? 

- me. Pe 

2—16y? 2—4y 


The expression = 


EXAMPLES XXI. b. 
Find the value of 


1 1 2 1 1 1 
1. eno £43" 2. x+3 x+4 3. x-5 «2-4 
3 ut a b a b 
4. 2-6) 2+2 5. +a x+b 6. att oy 
7 etd w+] 8 a+e a-w@ 9 G+2 u-2, 
Sed 7+2 —~@—-x atx i SO nD) 
7) tl ea a a2 3 20 
SRS Vv gets = Bele = Ril: Se aeecaele 
10. G=2 w—5 i. x-a@ x-a? 12 x-3 x?-9 
1 ety . +a «+20? 
oe 2% —3y 4a? — Oy?” a 2-2a 24a? 
4q7+b? Ya-—b Dac" Qo? 
> apr _ ey e+ay 
2 / 1 1 
i aa ———— 
a—x 1+2? : wey) y(ery) 
xy Qury hn x V/ 
1. og ~¥ + pay Say?’ N 20; x(a 9) y(@tZ) 
91 a*—da? o%+2ax-8a? |\ 99 etayty?  xw—-wyty 
t 72—2an ot— 4a? ; cHy  «-y 
] (a a 220)? . “ a® aE bs a a? = lata 
23, a-22 a?— 82°" se a —ab+b? a®+ab+b? 
‘ 1 ] 
25, jae pe es ae / 26. id : 


x2-4 °° (x-2)? a(«?—a?) «(x+a)? 


2 


151% 
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168. Some modification of the foregoing general methods 
may sometimes be used with advantage. The most useful 
artifices are explained in the examples which follow, but no 
general rules can be given which will apply to all cases. 

Example 1. Simplify 


Taking the first two fractions together, we have 
a? — 9 — (a? - 16) § 

(a—4)(a-3) a@?-16 
- 7 8 
~(a-4)(a-3) (a+4)(a-4) 
_ T(a+4)-8(a—3) 
~ (a+4)(a-4)(a-3) 

52-4 


(a +4) (a —4)(a-3)° 


the expression = 


7 het. Beant 1 1 
Example 2. Simplify Pay ie eT a 
The expression = eet Se SS Sa 
(Qe—-l)(e+1) (8a+1)(e+1) 
_ _- 8a+14+2r-1 
(2x — 1) (a+ 1) (8a +1) 
a 5a 
© (2x = 1)(@+1)(8x+ 1)" 
bial 1 1 2x 4x5 
Example 3. Simplify ae oe er ere: 


Here it should be evident that the first two denominators give 
L.C.M. a?-.«?, which readily combines with a?+a® to give L.C.M, 
at—a4, which again combines with a*+a* to give L.C.M, a§- 28, 
Hence it will be convenient to proceed as follows : 


: a+u-—(a-2x) 
The expression = ——4——3——- —- ....«« ie 
p a tect 


——— 
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EXAMPLES XXI. c. 


Find the value of 
ox jf 2 
BD ck ale oy Bat ay oo. Pie Boy 
E-y wy o—7 26 ey A — Y- 
3 5 _ 3x _ 4-182) . 4 2a Bue. a 80> . 
~ [+90 1-2e 1-422 ° 9a+3b' 2a—3b 402-907 — 
5, 20 2 1 6 Fie 1 ie ee 
aso ;:C i Gneee TN POTN TE, ae 
9-a* 3+a 3-a G1) PaaS) Sink) 
eee ee OK gee ee _ 4(8a+2) 7% 
metia=b) 2laib) a?—b? * Qa-3 6a+9 3(4a?-9) 
3 2 ou ae y ay +ay> x 
9. PE aa, ae ae a y 10. Srp By 08 — 7/6 ; 
] ] y 1 ll ; 
ii. 297490 22 —1le+30 12. 2 —Te+12 «—b2+6 — 
1 1 / 1 3 i 
13. et ees Y 14. 9x2 —x—-1 6a2-x-2 ; 
eee Se 
a 2-7 9e" §—a—10a? * 5+a2—18a2 9+5x7+2r? 
il 1 1 F 
WY. 241 (@+1)(e+2) @+l)(w+2)(@+3) \ ; 
18 5a _ L6(a—1) 9(x2+3) 7: 
| °° D(@4l)(e—3) 16(@—3)(w@—2) 16(~+1)(x—2) 
19 E a+3b it a+2b et a+b 
"" 4(a+b)(a+2b)  (a+b)(a+3b) 4(a4+2b) (a+b) 
; 2 2 1 ll 
re a - 8042 2-9-2 21 
oe a 15 12 Y 
TPA a ad een 4 5, 
ale aban | pont 14 wr lord Ol 
3} 4 4da+2 \ 
| 22, 22-1 toe lt oak dat 
5(2a—e Tx 12(3x+1 


Tl(6x®+a-1)" Ga2+7a—98 11(4a2+8x+3) 
] ; 95 e-3 ord 5 
2+2 24+3 2-1 ? * @-4 £43 27-16 


Bea ee 
| 24. 
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Find the value of 
6 1+2a 1-2a 8a Q4er 3+2¢  3-2x 


1-2a 1+2a (1-2a)? 27. 9-12x+4a2 3-22 '3+2r 
1 1 Qe ] l 4a 
28. 3-x 34a 9427 29. 9048 I-38 4024+9 
1 1 nM 8 ] a-x 
30. Kita) 4-z)ta0+e) ol S(a—a) 8(@+2x) 4(a?+2%) 
ox 1 1 5 D x 
tng to Ste 33. 36a 3402 2482 
34 me! = a eee r 
* Qa-S8x 3a®+4822" 2a4+8x 
1 l a 
35. G24 54+ 3a 0 3a OT 
1 ] x x 
Oh San Sabet dae Boe” 
: l 1 1 18 
37. 6a-18 Ga+18 a®+9* at+l 
38 c+] jo det ee 
* Dyk 4a2" O84 42” 2? 4 
39, en : 


3c? — dary ty?" ae —4ary + By?” 32®-10xy + 3y* 
] 2 3a —2 1 

. ga-Tt eel” ata1 @rP 

qj, 198 -52r__4 12 Gar 

“ g(8-2)? 3-2 2 \3-a 

42 (a+b? — _a+2b+e (at+bje 1 

* (2-a)(a+a+b) 2(a-a) © a®+be-a®-ab~ 2 
3(a°+a-2) B(a*-a2-2) 8x 


©. gd Peek “eee 


169. We have thus far assumed both numerator and deno- 
minator to be positive integers, and have shewn in Art. 155 
that a fraction itself is the quotient resulting from the division 
of the numerator by denominator. But in algebra division is a 
process not restricted to positive integers, and we shall extend 
this definition as follows : 

The algebraic fraction . is the quotient resulting from the 
division of a by b, where a and b may have any values whatever. 


| 
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170. By the preceding article = is the quotient resulting 
ae 


from the division of —a by —6; and this is obtained by dividing 
a by b, and, by the rule of signs, prefixing +. 


Again, is the quotient resulting from the division of —a@ 


by }; and this is obtained by dividing a by 6, and, by the rule 
of signs, prefixing —. 


Therefore = Sey Soe ce id GAIUS ate aca ee ES (2). 


Likewise . is the quotient resulting from the division of 
a by —b; and this is obtained by dividing a by 8, and, by the 
rule of signs, prefixing —. 


Therefore = me PO IN rc ie (3). 


These results may be enunciated as follows: 


1. If the signs of BoTH numerator and denominator of a 
fraction be changed, the sign of the whole fraction will be un- 
changed. 


2. If the sign of EITHER numerator or denominator alone be 
changed, the sign of the whole fraction will be changed. 


The principles here involved are so useful in certain cases of 
reduction of fractions that we quote them in another form, 
which will sometimes be found more easy of application. 


1. We may change the sign of every term in the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction without altering its value. 


2. We may change the sign of a fraction by simply changing 
the sign of every term in EITHER the numerator or denominator. 


b=-a_ —b+a_a—b 


Example 1. = = 
Y-e@ -ytu u-y 
. n2 7 2 2 
Example 2. iets SEs eee 
cample 2 Dy Dy Dy 
30 3x 3% 
L. / ov. — <= — . 
xample 3 eee areas =e 


The intermediate step may usually be omitted. 
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+ . 22  a(3sx--a) 

Example 4. Simplify —t— 4 <*_ ‘ 

ania ee Yee oes a? — x? 

Here it is evident that the lowest common denominator of the 


first two fractions is «?- a, therefore it will be convenient to alter 
the sign of the denominator in the third fraction. 


: a 2u _a(Be-a 
Thus the expression =——— + al a ) 
e+a x-a @-a@ 


_o(x- a) + 2a(a+a)-—a(3x—a) 


a? -a? 
_ ax — a? + 2x? + Qaa - Bax +a? 
= eae ra 
Qa? 
“ea 
x 4 , 5 3x -1 ] 
Example 5. Simplify —?— +”? oe ‘ | 
? Py 3-8 1 Bee 


aaah 5 3x — :+ 1 
The expression =S(@-1)” Fs See) +1) 


_ 10(a+ aga 1) +3(« -1) 


6 (a? — 1) 
_ 10x+10- 18a+6+382a-3 
J 6 (a? —1) 
_ 13-52% 
~ 6 (a? = 1) 


EXAMPLES XXI. d. 


Simplify 
1 1 1 3 2 5a 
* is-ackea lh tot Piva 7 ontaeen 
3 x — 2a _2(a? - daz) _ 3a ; 4, *=% a®+8ax ata 
* a4+a" a-z x-a " +a’ a-2 "g-a 
ies a SD dix q 2 2S 
Qn4+1" Be-1" 1-42? * l-a 2-1 2+1 
7 2- 5x _3+%  2x(2e- 11). 8 3-2e 2x+3 _12 i 
“ gS 8-2 a9 * O2+3° 3-Ox " 42-9 
9, » a 3 i 10 | 1 l 


+2” 4h-4t 6-H ' 6a4+6+6-6a~ Sadao’ 


Sx. ] 
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ss ay _xy-¥ 
wy yah 12, ey = xy-a 
Fae alee Pe ae + 2a+4 2? Qae+4 
aw-y? x+y y-x 14. w+2 Sa es 
1 Ba a 1 2b-a 3a(a-—b)  b-2a 
Qa+5b Wl -4e2tda—5b 16 Gop ea Te 
ax? +b 2(be+ax*) ax®—b ate b+e ; 
Qu-1 1 — 42 22+1 18. (a—b)(w-a) (b-a)(x-b) 
a—e 2 b-e ; 
(a—b)(w-a) (b-a)(b-2) 
Qa+y OPORY. CTY Oo, 
(w-a)(a—b) (x-—b)(b-a) («-a)(x—-b) 
et A” Re es a i ey 
(a? — b?) (ac? +b?) © (6? - a*)(x® +07) (x2+0*) (x?+ 6%) 
a eae 
xr+a x?-a a-ax x*+a? 
Se ee 
x+a xv2+38a a-x x-3a 
| en See eee erates: F 
4a?(a+x) 4a3(w-—a) Qa?(a?+2x7) a®-—x5 
Be es Eee ee cial, 
ety gta gy? yh—ak (a+ y)(z*+y") 
b oc a ena ee 
a(a2—b?)  b(a®?+b?)  ab(bt—at) b8-a5 
a®—2ax+a* |  2ax(a+2) 7 oP 
2(a?-2?) (a—-x)(a*+2ax+2") 2(x-a)? 
nd De 3b ab i a 
@-b a=b P= eyo - 
eee ee os 
S(l—a) ' 8(l+a) 4(14+27) 4(a2?-1) 
] 1 1 e 3 


x x-] z+1'1—-a x (x2—1) 


a*+ac a2 —c? 2c n 3 
a’e—c® atc+2ac*+c c?-a2 ate 
4a+6b 6a-4b 4a?+6)? 4b?-6a? . 2064 
a+b a—-b b? — a? a®+b2 b4-a} 
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*171. Consider the expression 
1 1 il 
(a—b)(a— a*@ —c)(b—- a) —a)(e—b) 
Here in finding the L.C.M. of the denominators it must be 
observed that there are not siz different compound factors to be 


considered ; for three of them differ from the other three only 
in sign. 


Thus (a-—c)=—(c-a), 
(b-—a)=—-(a-b), ’ 
(c—b)= —(b-c), 
Hence, replacing the second factor in each denominator by its 
equivalent, we may write the expression in the form 
oe eo 1 a co a) 
(a—b)(e—a) (b-—c)(a—b) (c—a)(b-c) : 
Now the L.C.M. is (b—c)(e—a)(a=b) ; 
—(b-c)-—(c-—a)—(a—b) 
CHOC CE ee 
_ —b+ce-0e+a-atb 
~ (b—e)(e—a)(a—b) 
=. 


and the expression = 


*172. There is a peculiarity in the arrangement of this ex- 
ample which it is desirable to notice. In the expression (1) the 
letters occur in what is known as Cyclic Order; that is, > 
follows a, a follows c, ¢ follows 6. Thus if a, 6, ¢ are arranged 
round the circumference of a circle, as in the 
annexed diagram, if we start from any letter 
and move round in the direction of the arrows, 
the other letters followin eyclicorder, namely, \ 
abe, bea, cab. 

The observance of this principle is espe- 
cially important in a large class of examples 
in which the differences of three letters are = 
involved. Thus we are observing cyclic order 
when we write b—e,c—a,a~b; whereas we are violating cyclic 
order by the use of arrangements such as b—c, a—e, a—, or 
a—e, b=-a,b—e. It will always be found that the work is 
rendered shorter and easier by following cyclic order from the 
beginning, and adhering to it throughout the question. 


In the present chapter we shall confine our attention to a 
few of the simpler cases, resuming the subject in Chapter xx1x. 
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*EXAMPLES XXI. e. 


Find the value of 


a. 


i, 


12. 


ee. ae ee ee ee 
(a-—b)(a—c)  (b-—c¢)(b-a@) | (c—a)(c—b) 
b é. C at a 
(a—b)(a—c) ' (b—c)(b—a)  (c—a)(c—b) 
2 + es + y 
(w-—y)(e-2) (y—z)(y—x) (z-2x)(z-y) 
ytz2 Z+a% Cty 
(w-y)(e@-z) (y—z)\(y>u) (2-x)(z-y) 
b-—c C=—@ a—b 


(a—b)(a—c) | @-a(6—a)* (c—a)(e—b) 


eye YP 2X Pay 
(c-y)(w@-z) (y-z)\(Yau) (2-2) (z-y) 


l+a z 1+5 i: l+e 
(a@=b)(a—c) (bK—e)(b—a) (c—a)(e—b) 


PO q-a r-—a 
(p-ap—r)" (@—")g-P) —P)IF=D) 
Di O=T Yip ae Nor pao 
(p—q)(p—*) (q-")9-P) (P/F) 


a> b? e 


(@— 0) (2-2) * (P— 2) (Pa) (@-a)(2-B) 
x+y iE CY e C+Y 

C= aig) (a=r\(q=n) (rp) 
qtr r+p p+4a 


(w-y)(e-2) (y-a(y-a) | (@—2)(e-y) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRACTIONS. 


[Examples marked with an asterisk may be taken at a later stage.] 

173. We now propose to consider some miscellaneous ques- 
tions involving fractions of a more complicated kind than those 
already discussed. 

In the previous chapters on Fractions, the numerator and 
denominator have been regarded as integers; but cases fre- 
quently occur in which the numerator or denominator of a 
fraction is itself fractional. 


174. Definition. A fraction of which the numerator or 
denominator is itself a fraction is called a Complex Fraction. 


o a 
. a b b ‘ 
Thus =-, = are Complex Fractions. 
D2 a 
c d 


In the last of these types, the outside quantities, a and d, are 
sometimes referred to as the extremes, while the two middle 
quantities, b and ¢, are called the means. 


175. Instead of using the horizontal line to separate 
numerator and denominator, it is sometimes convenient to 
write complex fractions in the forms 


/ ( C 
a/ 2 5/ sis 5/ a’ 


a 


U 
176. By definition (Art. 169) - is the quotient resulting 
d 


from the division of @ by bl ; and this by Art. 158 is ad , 
b d be 
a 
b ad 
c be 
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Simplification of Complex Fractions. 
177. From the preceding article we deduce an easy method 
of writing down the simplified form of a complex fraction. 


Multiply the extremes for a new numerator, and the means for a 
new denominator. 


A+ x 
b ab(a+2) a 
Example. oa — b(a?— 2) = @=£. 
ab 


by cancelling common factors in numerator and denominator. 


178. The student should especially notice the following 
cases, and should be able to write down the results readily. 


Cp ee 
a b a 

b 

a he, - 

i pe eee 
b 

1 

@iigh 1 ioe 
ioe ba a ce 
b 


179. The following examples illustrate the simplification of 
complex fractions. 


a ¢ 


a & ON 2 [G_© _adt+be , ad—be 
Example 1. . =... el aA may ee 
bod 


_ad+be hd _ad+be 
bd ~ad—-be ad—be 


Or more simply thus: 


Multiply the fractions above and below by bd which is the L.C.M. 
of their denominators. 


ad +be 


Then the fraction becomes ——"—, as before. 
ad —be 
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x 
a. 
Example 2. Simplify =i 
4 a) _ — 
a? 


Here by multiplying above and below by 2%, we have 
t+ ax? x(x? + a®) 


the fraction =————_= 
x*— at x*— ai 


wa 


Example 3. Simplify — 
og ths a 
G3 
18 + 2a? — 124 
a®+3a—18— 
‘ _2(a 6a + 9) _2(a-3) 
(a+6)(a-3) a+6— 


5 
a 


Here the expression = 


a+b? q?-}2 
: ere St ae es 
Example 4. Simplify ath a-b 
a-b a+b 
: (a? + b®)? — (a? ~ b?)? 

The numerator ~ “(a2 +0) (a? — BY) 

_ _ 4a 
= (a? + b®) (a? — by" 
dah 


Similarly the denominator = (a+b)(a—b) 


’ 4a2)? dab 
Hence the fract =p tooo 
bar, (a* + b®)(a® = b*) * (a+b)(a— bd) 
3 4a*h* —" (a+b)(a—b) 
~ (a? +b?) (a? — B®) dah 
a ab 
=aa0r 
Note. To ensure accuracy and neatness, when the numerator 
and denominator are somewhat complicated, the beginner is advised 
to simplify each separately as in the above example. 


+ 


4 


‘ 
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180. In the case of fractions like the following, called 
Continued Fractions, we begin from the lowest fraction and 
simplify step by step. 


Qa? — 64 


Example. Simplify 


x-l- 
i 


ie 
4-+24 


The expression = 9u* — 64 Ox? — 64. 


9x?-64  — 9a*- 64 
4ya—4-(4+2) 3x-8 


+ 4 
4 (922 - 64) 
3H 28 =4(38x+8) 


EXAMPLES XXII. a. 


Find the value of 


m_t lee / a+— Te 
1 nm, 2 Ye or _ 4 xv 
ab iil a — 4 oe) 
m n | d a 
3a 7b SE 
2+ 75 3a. Be ree 8 1 
5 ~ 6 hs ff ay —. 
le pee acd dae 
a ¢ yaar 
| 2 ioe (7 te 
b me mk , 142 
"a ar) nm p 
Pian iN 4 ; ae D2 ee 
a tt b= 
"yee. 9 Lee 
Tee a a 
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Find the value of 


3 +( : : 


l-a l+z 


1-2 


18 a-ax+a? a®?+ar+22 
; a-x a+x 


mY 
(vt y2e)(e-ay 


1 


s© 


20. 


So 
Pa 
+/8 
8 

> 

_ 
Si]! 
> 
ee 
‘ 


a+b a-b 


91 a -batd 
ore 
~ (a+b 
fs ek ey 
/93. 3x -2 : 3a +2. SA 
a 
9-3 
1 
5. aa 
a- : 
ee 
a 
27. 
_m™m \ 
x + im 
Y Zz 
«2-2 
#29, ee 
r™2- mae 
x-] 
——7 


a-h be 
#31 Lab Tbe 

= $e SHO 9) 

(1 +ab)(1 + be) 


“( 
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* q2— a7 


af? — x 
» »* 
yr ta 


] - =) 


22. 


26. 


1/28," 


*30. 


¥*32. 


Qx* 
1+a+ = 
1 J 
a 
4% + —. oral 
1+ _¥ 
x 
a 
l+a 
- 
vn — 
v 
1 2 1 
a 
t-—~ H+ 
+ — = = 
xz bd 
l a-h a? —}? 
tant a2 4.2 
a=b a®—)e 


a+b 


i (Sar - SF) , dab 


* ap 
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¥33. a-x #34, 2a? + 2a; __-3 (xz — 1) 
z (a—.2x)* 2 3 x 3 
rE = “5 + 

jas ee =a Boe 4 
is w—2 w-4 
Di Als 2 ee. 
¥36, —  —¥36, oe 
4c 1 | 
4x -2- if ite 
L i 
1 a z+ pn 
1 


181. Sometimes it is convenient to express a single fraction 
as a group of fractions. 
5a®y —l0ay?+ lby® — Sx?y 10g” l5y? 
10a°y? Oat 10a?” 10272 
ao oe 
"De 2 Dae 


Example. 


182. Sincea fraction represents the quotient of the numerator 
by the denominator, we may often express a fraction in an equi- 
valent form, partly integral and partly fractional. 


etl (e2)+5_ 5) 
LD a a eee 


Example 1. 


oes yh P= 19) nm Lesbo Vee 
Example 2. gee Sih) ee ae iy ' 
“+o “+5 x+5 e+5 


In some cases actual division may be advisable. 


Bea ed 
Example 3. Shew that Zot — Wea. 4 


By division, e—3 ) 2a? — Te =—1 (Se = 1 
D2 


—4 
Thus the quotient is 27-1, and the remainder —- 4, 
2a? —Tx—1 4 


Theref ey ey, 
si x-3 ae x-3 
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183. If the numerator be of lower dimensions than the 
denominator, we may still perform the division, and express the 
result in a form which is partly integral and partly fractional. 


Dn ‘ 
Hxample. Prove that i = =2x — 643 + 1825 — Sac 


+ 32? 1+32?° 
By division 1+327) 2x ( 2x - 62? + 1825 
Qar + Gar 
— 62° 
— 6x3 — 1825 
182° 
18x + 54.7 


— 54a7 
whence the result follows. 


Here the division may be carried on to any number of terms in 
the quotient, and we can stop at any term we please by taking for 
our remainder the fraction whose numerator is the remainder last 
found, and whose denominator is the divisor. 


Thus, if we carried on the quotient to four terms, we should have 


neg Dr - Bx? +1828 — Sat 4 LORaE 
Fae ee ee ee 


The terms in the quotient may be fractional: thus if 22 
is divided by 2*°—a’, the first four terms of the quotient are 
| a al? 


aS @ . , 
~ ++ 45, and the remainder is —5. 
av 2 ef 


a2” aA 
184. Miscellaneous examples in multiplication and division 


occur which can be dealt with by the preceding rules for the 
reduction of fractions. 


2 972 
: 2a 
Example. Multiply a+2a - saa, by 2a-a- ——. 
an + 3a ad B of +: a 
° a” 2a? 
The product =( « +2a- ora, ) x ( 2e-a- —— 
\ 2x + 3a, eta 
222+ Fax +6a2—a? Qa? + aa — a2 - Qa? 
= —— a 
Qx + 3a ea 


_ 22° + 7ax+6a? 222+ ax - 3a? 


~ Qa+ 3a va 
__ (22+ 5a)(a+a) (Qa + 3a) (a -a) 
~ Qa + Ba : eta 


= (2x + 5a) (x - a), 
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EXAMPLES XXII. b. 


Express each of the following fractions as a group of simple 
fractions in lowest terms : 


i 


322y + ay? - YP s/f sata — 4a2x? + bax? if 
(a Nagy epee Eat PRL at sa 
Ry] : 12ax 
9,9 24 B8y 
3. 3a7b + 3ab resi Pe a+b+e ’ 
2Qab abe 
be+catab 1 a*be — 3ab ce + 2ube 
Pe SCRE OD 8 6, 
abe Gabe 


Perform the following divisions, giving the remainder after 
| four terms in the quotient : 


Merete. 8) a+(a-d). 9, (l+a)+(1-2). 
10) 12 =ar+a). 1. a2? +(a+8); 1p 1+ (1—x)2. 
a> — 3D? : 


13. Shew that =a+2b+ x 
a—b 


(a —b)? 
' De g 2 ee 
14. Shew that 22-ay+y?- ig tase Vv 
72 
‘15. Shew that 60a" = Miz = es iby 25 +- =a so 
bes. 5x? + 9a — 2 ec 
| a?+62- _(at+b+e)(a+b -c) 
16. Shewthat 1+ Dab Dab 2 ? 
, 9 13 
17. Divide ¢+ eee ad by #— Lt cas 
: 5 L6x? 6a (a + 42:) 
18. Multiply a? — 2ax + 4a — -— a by 3° ae aet 
~ 1 Qh? 
ri 2 Lf papa 
: 19) Divide bh? + 3b 53 by 3b+6- as 
- 
20. Divide a2 + 9b2 + me , by ot AVA 
9)? — 30 
on — 927 3x +29 


21. Multiply 4a? + 14a +—, ae 


ae by 5 12a? + 18x42 
B.A. : M 
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185. The following exercise contains miscellaneous examples 
which illustrate most of the processes connected with fractions. 


*EXAMPLES XXII. c. 


Simplify the following fractions : 


1 4u(a?-2*) [a?-ax_ a®+2ax+2? 


3 (c?— a2) * Lbe + ba © 2? —-Qextar_} 


2 a(e+a)(u+2a) x(e+a)(2x+a) 
a aa 6a 


3 + ! eee 
* b\a-b @+2b/ a®+ab—-2b? 


2 ai \e 2 
4/ (28) -(Ae¥). a ee ee 
“-y U+y e-1l w+] 2-2x+]1 
6 (= +o FI" il ccs ak 
" \l=a 1-8/4" % “ 2 (+1? w4+1 l4aee 
aitg 1 +23 9. Qac3 — Yar? + 27 


14+2e+2e4+e° 3x3-S8lx+162  « 


10 a (a? —h)a a(a? ~ b*) a 
2 2D b P(b -ax) 


11. f_ w-at | x*+ax\ m ao — ara | (2 “ 2), 


x 3 uv 8 
eat (1-£) (1+2) 


12, a?+ax+a2 a’ — x? 
at + Qu? +1 a®+a(l+a)y+y" 
13. | 3 -\0et+ be -8 /14. <a 
4 


ajotl ose. 
1+- 


$5) tf Se te ta 


r+ 3 ] ] ] 
6 j= ce ee. 
J 22° +9r+9 2 Bw- 3 9 
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a wy 3 2 
VW. e+et+et+l e—a+a-1 
Qi a 1 1 ). 
18. (l+aa)?-(a+a)?* 2\1- fou’ Poe 
23 — x? “2a+1 x? -—62+8 
 —3-seho A Gopi la £00" 
91 2a x-a 2 


(@—2a)2 a—Sax+6a2" x-3a 


| 99. ee | a ): 


ONG =a) 2 Om \a-pe 


L a eee 
Q\x-y x+y] wytauy?’ wt+y 


h2. __ vase 
a. ae 3 No 
vty’ L2\a+y w-y/ \x’y¥+ xy 
9 2 
25. (sx-5-=) (3045-2) 4 (x4). 
; e, ? = 


96. i 1 % 1 a) “). 


a atx a—axJ a-x% atw 


i! 
Qu —- — 

1 2a: ab ab b?- a2 
ats eee / me (nit) (o- C8) 
at Qr-1 427-1 8 tha " a+b/\b*?+a? 

ea £27) 
99 | l+ab 1 —ab see 
bea [paeeae _a(a-b)[ ~\b a 

l+ab l—ab 

242 

: io uy? 2(x°- 3) 
oT tf tay be 

y 4 

ipa. ety _, a+b a-b 
| 9 l+ab : l-ay Y a—b ash abi-ai 
82, a(b—a) y(a+y) 33. a=b a+b a? 4-0? 


l+ab l-wy a+b.a—b 
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Simplify the following fractions : 


l-z a" 
34. a(l+x)(l-2)? 


v+sF7l 
(#5 5-3(2-3)} +{2-3) 
m. {e\3-a(e)\}afo-} 
142 = 2 oT ak oe 
36. —* — ST. -— freien . e 
— m+— m-1+— es © = ae 
m yoy y @ 
(exo \ of Baw 
38 1 + 3x? A\ot 32°+1 
* "Re-T | 8 2G#+8) 
a — 3a xe (a -x)? 
1 2 g 1 
a8. = @-lta+l ayo 
1 i 3 
40. 6m—2n* 3m+2n 6m+2n 
3 3 1 a-1 
41. dd -ay* B(1--a) 8(l-a)* 8(1+2) +4a(1 42) 
4 5 1 ] 
42. ain an at Pf 
O(a — 2) Q(z+1) 3(x+1) pines 
x 
z) l )- yg ,\* . 
43. (V+ (= 2_ x2 e+ay’ wy—y? 
= (y—2)" | y= (2-2? = (9) 
- (a+2)P-y*" (a@+yP-2 (y+2P- 2 
-(y - 2z)* p= (See) 42 -(e-y)? 
45. oper ater ne (y- +22) a? 


46 (w —y)(y - 2) + (y — 2) (2 - x) + (z= 2)\(a - uv). 


w(z—2)+y(a-y) +2(y -2) 


| SSx1T. | MISCELLANEOUS FRACTIONS. 
| a-b-c b-c-a ‘c-a-—b 
i. (m—b)(a—c) * (6—-c)(b—a) * (c—a)(e—by 
| ct+a a+h b+e 
8. (a-)\(a—e)’ (b=c)(b—a)  (e—a)(g—b) 
49 x2 — (Qy — 82)? 49? — ee 92? > (x — 2y)P 
*  (B2+a)%— 4? © (w+ 2y)?- 922 © (Ly + 82)? - 2? 
50 Oy? — (42 + 2x)? i 162? — (2a — 3y)? f 4x? — (By — 42)? 
* (2a + 8y)? 1622 © (By +42)? — 4a? © (42+ Qa)? Oy?” 
Il wta I1\ w-a 
2 wie x2 ata 
él, l a+ex yoo 
a @+27 a arta? 
52 (w+a)(~+b)—(yt+e)(y+b) (x—a)(y—b) —(%—b)(y—a) 
5 u-y a—b ; 
53 ( Gre  f-2 2 atta a?—2 
i a—-ac+a2 at¥t+axv+27/ ° \ai-—x® a +23)" 
el ee) 2+3 2+3 | mom 6 x+3 x+3 
5d. 3 e-2 fi w+4 55 w+3 4 c+ 
‘ w4+2 w+27e-2 w- 2 ; Ae eS Re 
i a A ea | ers 7 * 4. 
‘ 6( 7 if 5(a+1) 
56. (v+2){1+ 5° —2-6f | ° x?+8r+2J° 
57. (L+a)2+ f+ c ) 
| ae oT eome 
58 {ax +(b - ene +(b+c)x—f}? 
" ‘{aa®+ (b+e)a —f'? —{ax®+(b—e)a—f}? 


ral 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IV. 

[The following Examples for revision are arranged in groups 
under different headings ; each group illustrates one or more of the 
principal rules and processes already discussed, and for the most 
part the Examples present more variety and difficulty than those 
of the same type which have appeared in previous exercises. | 


Substitutions and Brackets. 
74 Find the value of ET when a= —4, b= -3. 
j a — 2b (a? — b*) 
4 When a=1, b= -1, c=2 evaluate the expression 


/3a5(b — c) + 3b3(c - a) + 8e3(a — b). 
A Simplify 


a(b—c)> = a(b — c) (2b? — be + 2c?) + (ab + ac) (b? - c?) ; 


and find its value when a=1, b=2, c=3. 


vA Find the value of 


{15 (2-2) - a2} + A/3fa(a?- = 1} 


wa when a=4, 6=5, c=3. 
5. Find the value of 


N(x? + y+ 2) (@ - y - 82) + rye? 


when v= -1, y= -3, z=1. 


6. When a=0, b=2, x=1, y= -3, z=5, find the numerical value 
of 


(1) (a - yy = 8a (x - yy + 8b (a4 - y°) : 
(2) (a -a)® = B2(a = y +2) +4) (ba? - aay +? +22), 


7, Ifw=6, y=7, 2=8, find the value of 


a 2 y _2 i ee 7x) ; 
(1) 2{f-5(4+1)} ower tl) + g(a 2y) 1 


a elo(e))-t-aG-—)}-2ef-a(teat) 
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| 4 Evaluate 2a - b{c-a(b—c ie atbe 


10. 


: 11. 


1 12, 


| 14. 


a*(b+c)+b?(c+ a) b?+4ac’ 
whenig—2, U=— I, c=. 
Find the value of 


a—[b—{a-(b-c)}- V2a7 + UF + o] 
Net + a®b? + 2a%c 


when a= -1, b=5, c=3. 


When a=4, b=-2, c=, d=~-1, find the value of 
d2 
(1) a®—b?- (a —6)8-11(38b + 2c) (2-5) 5 
(2) 8/42—a(a—2b—d) — Vote + 11b?a?. 


Find the value of 


7—-m- 3[ {o-maim(7 +.) f -4 | 


when /=3, m= -. 
When a=1, b=-4, c=0, evaluate 
a —[b—c— {2a —2b—3(3c—b)}) 
b 
| 
a= 
a 
Simplify 
(4u~3y 3 VL se fh; *(5 us 
eed, 2 AM 9) Phe (eos eee 
25 eam ~5v) j ~ 8847 a ae eraciek 
and find its value when “=F, y= — 3, 
If x=6, y=7, z=8 find the value of 


2 Ne ome Roe a! 
a) ={y-(2-2)t 315 yee at 


1 


( 


3 
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Resolution into Factors. 
(On Arts. 128-132.) 


Resolve into two or more factors : 


w+21%+108.% 16, 
a2 — 14ab - 51. “19, 
pt — p'q? — 56q4. 22, 
m* + 28m +195. 25. 
af + 27x? + 176. 28, 
72+2y- xy? Y 31, 
2a + 2a — 264. 

22+ 342 +289.“ 37, 
“ 40. 
35 + 12mn + m?n?2” 43, 
6m?+7m-3. % 46, 
20a? ~ 9az — 20z2¥ 49, 
12(a*h? —1)+ Tab. v 

21x? + 2y (5x - By). 


2+ 27 — 3x8, 


@+6a-91.-~ 17, 


c+ c2— 1560.“ 20. 
d‘ — 4d%c?— 45c!, 98, 
210 -a-a®." 26. 
a‘ + 7a? — 98." 29. 


at + 9a2a? + 14a 32. 
act — 2x3 — 6322, “~ 35. 


a? — 22ac + 57c2.* 38, 


2a7b? +ab-—15. w 41, 
119-10c-c%. © 44, 
4a? — Sab -5b2. ~ 47, 


8at+22?-15. Y 50, 


[CHAP. 


a? — 20ay + 96y2.— 
m*n —6mn?+9n3~ 
ay — ay? — 42ary% 
57 + 16pq — p?q?.~ 
c?+54c¢4+729. “ 

p” — 38pq - 10892. 
be? + She — 84, 
yz + By?z — Dyz. ¥ 
9p" — 24p +16. 

62° — Sart +5, 
13pq +292.” 
12y? — 30y + 12. 


6p? - 


52, 2(a%h?+5)— 9a 
54, 3(6m?— dn?) + 17mnd 


(On Arts. 133-1387.) 


Resolve into two or more factors : 


55. 
57. 


c? — a? — 24+ Qab? 


12525 + 27y’. * 58. 
a? ~ 4 (a -y). 

8c4 — 2c? (d +c)?, * 

1 — 64m5.¢ 65. 


xt — Qa? — y? — 294. Dye + le 


c-d-4(c-d),\f 
2+ 128 (a+b), 


56. 

abit + 343.4 59. 
61. 
63, 

p* + 1000p%q°. Jf 66. 


68. 


a® ~ 16(b =e)*, 


a? + Qhe = be ~ ¢2,) 


512b8 ~ a8, 


2mn+m2—-14+n% » 


(a*b? — 1)? ~ 424 Day —y? * 


6561 - at, 
V 


70, p® = 169% +p - 4q. / 
72, w+ 3y+a%427y3, 
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(Miscellaneous Factors.) 


Resolve into two or more factors : 


73. 
75. 
!78. 
80. 
82. 
‘84, 
86. 


87. 


xe + e2y + cy? ty. * S14, acx® + bea -— adx - bd. 
14-5a-—a%, 4 46, G8at— 7a2y2- x4. 77, 51-l4a-a% * 
1 — (m?+ p?) - mp J79, ab (x2+1)-a(a?+0?). 

9b? — Gbe — 16 +c. / 81. wc? -c?+2?-1. 

32? — Qab — x (b - 6a). 283, m3 —n3 —(a2- mn)(m- n). ¥ 


a(b? +c? — a?) +b (a? +c? — b2).V85, x7 — 23 + Sat - 8, 
Express in factors the square root of 
(a? + Sa +7) (Qa? — a — 3) (2e?+ 1la—21). ae 
Find the expression whose square is 
(2a? -— wy - 15y?) (4a? — 25y?) (2a? — Llay + 15y?) 


u 
. 


Highest Common Factor and Lowest Common Multiple. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91, 


92. 


93. 


Find the lowest common multiple of 
13ab7(x° - 3a°a +2a*), 65a°b (x? + ax —2a?), 25b%(a? — a?) ¢ 
Find the highest common factor of 
2(at+9)—5x%(e-+1), 2x3(2e-9)+81(a@—-1). 
Find the expression of lowest dimensions which is divisible by 
each of the following expressions : 
(Qact + 4ac3) (22+ 2-8), (2Qau° — 42?) (x? — Qa - 8), 
(a? — dr) (x2 + 2x - 8). 


l 


Find the H.C.F. and the L.C.M. of the three expressions 
a(a+c)—b(b+c), b(b+a)—c(e+a), c(e+b)-—a(a+b). 
Find the divisor of highest dimensions of the expressions 
(a+b)(a—b)+c(e-2a), (a+c)(a-c)+b(b+2a). 
Find the expression of lowest dimensions such that the L.C.M. 
of it and 2a? - 3abh + b? is 


2a4 — 8a°b — a2b? + 38ab3 — 54. 
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94. Shew that x*-4,? is the H.C.F. of the expressions 
x4 — 3x°y?- 493, 25 - G4y8, 
and x + 32y? — Sxx? + Qaty + 1l6axys — 16a2y', 
95, Find the lowest common multiple of 
(a—c)?-(b-c)?, a®?+)?-2ac-2be+2ab, at - bt, 
96. Shew that the lowest common multiple of 
a(a—b)?-ac®, a®b—b(b-c)*, (a+ce)2e- be 


is abe (at + b4 + c4 — 2b%c? — Qe%a? — 2ah?). 
97. Prove that af — 1523 + 75a? — 1452 + 84 
and at — 1723 + 10 1a? - 247% 4-210 


have the same H.C.F. and L.C.M. as 
at — 1323 + 53a? - 8382 + 42 
and at — 1925 +. 131a° — 389x + 420. 


Simplification of Fractions. 


Simplify 
l+v+x2? 2-22 ae { _ 2(% +2) )/ 
~ Tw (l=) 89. (v- 3) 2-9 
1 1 cael ~(z-1) 
a eal Gee uaanags — 2S aay 
2 
] 2 1 / (a3 — Qa)? - (3? - = (a =2)* 
102. G—apti—mtisey 18. (@ = 1)(a+1)(@— 2)" 
1 1 eo ¢ i 
14. g5=3 2( a 9*3*2ae 8° 6 
Q(a-; fan 
3 x 
106 x 1 P 1 Pu. 1  w-ay4 yr 
. 4 — ioe FR ag Fan nt ie 


w-y w-y a+y x y ry (w= y) 


107. (2-y- ar )(x+y-25 + + {3(-+y)- Se ZAR 
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108 at+bt+ab(a2+b?) at+bt—ab(a?+b?) : 12a)? 
, (a+b)? (a -b)? (a+b)?-(a—b)? 


(ac+bd)®—(ad+be)? (ac+bd)*+ (ad + be) 


109. ~ (a—b)(c-d) (a+b)(c+d) 


| La\ (B= ove at oP FOF Zu Ne 
oo La) +) |: Leta ae are) | 
at — (aw — VP, et —(a— 1)? | a2(e-1)?-1 
(2? +1)? 2? ' 2?(a+1)2?-1° 2t—(@+1)?" 


1+2 4a 8x l-«x 


oa 
l—-av@' l+a22 1-2 l+z fi g 1 
12 HA 113, { 3 il 7h 


i-a2I+e lta? SE “kg Jecguep 
1 4 a9 
of 5 5, ere 
oa ie ge ED 
aa air) 
aH . l+au+a? 
115. v "14 3a + 322+ 223° 
1+ 
$3 
l-aw+ 
l+2 


ab /, b b? erent: 6b \8 
6, 5( 8 +3) — plete 2a (5 :) 


117 (aa (2+) (a +b)8+(b-a)3 
; es ge " (a+b)? -(a—b)?” 
h-a a+b 
if c—b c-a b-a 


118. 


( 
2(a? +h? +c? —be—ca—ab) 
(a—b)(b-c)(c-a) 


. 


— Ve A 
.) j- > Ke w+ Lt 
of 4 & oD &CIRN O ; “ 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
HARDER EQUATIONS. 


186. Iw this chapter we propose to give a miscellaneous col- 
lection of equations. Some of these will serve as a useful exercise 
for revision of the methods already explained in previous chap- 
ters; but we also add others presenting more difficulty, the 
solution of which will often be facilitated by some special artifice. 

The following examples worked in full will sufficiently illus- 
trate the most useful methods. 


: 6x-3 3x7-2 
Example 1. Solve = 
st+i +5 


Multiplying up, we have 
(6a — 3) (a +5) =(8x - 2) (2x +7), 
6x? + 27a - 15 =6a2 + 17x - 14; 
10x=1; 
] 
c= iy 


Note. Bya simple reduction many equations can be brought to 
the form in which the above equation is given. When this is the 
ease, the necessary simplification is readily completed by multiplying 
up, or ** multiplying across,” as it is sometimes called. 


8a +23 5u+2  27+3 


— 


Example 2. Solve oS tae" s if 
Multiply by 20, and we have 
20 (52 4-2) 
2. SS 2. 
8x + 25 oe 8x +12 - 20. 
4 
By transposition, 31 = Mie +9) 
Multiplying across, 932 + 124 =20(5a + 2), 
84=7r; 


@= 12, 
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When two or more fractions have the same denominator 
they should be taken together and simplified. 


16 l 
: 13-20 23¢+81 "4 
Example 3. Solve ate ee we 


By transposition, we have 


1 
Z 16 -—w-13+2x 
2320 -+ gi fe 


4 

4-5 a es) ; 
poe ee 
ae 4 


4u+5 «+3 
Multiplying across, we have 


a2 — 2% 5 210 — B5= 12 + Ta + 15 + 22 
137 __ 
=p 
_ _ 600 
137 


2-8 ok a) BD 2 rl 
2-10 ¢-6 «2-7 %-9' 

This equation might be solved by clearing of fractions, but the 
work would be very laborious. The solution will be much simplified 
by proceeding as follows : 


Example 4. Solve 


rs 


SS Seer es 
x—-10 x-7 2-9 w-6 
Simplifying each side separately, we have 

(a - 8)(w—7)—(a-—5)(a@-10) (x-7)(w-6)—(w—4) (2-9), 


Transposing, 


(x — 10)(«—7) “=O G=6)" = an 
x? — 15a +56 — (a? -15@+50) x? - 13a +42 — (x? — 132+ 36) , 
(a — 10)(2—7) - (x — 9) (ww —6) 

6 6 


(c—10)(w—7) (x—9)(x—6)’ 


Hence, since the numerators are equal, the denominators must be 
equal ; 


that is, (a7 — 10) («2 —7)=(x% —-9)(x-6), 
xe? - 170+ 70=2?- 1507+ 54; 
NG 2a; 


v=o: 
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The above equation may also be solved very neatly by the follow- 
ing artifice. 
The equation may be written in the form 
(a2 10)+2 (w-6)+2_(x-7)+2 (w-9)+2. 


x-10 «2-6 «w-7 x-9 ” 
whence we have a ~- 
1 bee sy ies 
“e-10 °° ga (gag ee poe 
which gives steers a 
Ly he . ] ] dai ] ] 
Transposing, g2i"o29 Ga oe 
3 3 


(x= 10)(@=7) ~ (w-9)(@=6)’ 
and the solution may be completed as before. 


; ; 52 - 2v-1l 47-55 2-6 
‘eample 5. Solve 2=— 64 _ 2v-11_ 4x -6 
Example 5. Solve Sri wok i de 
We have 6+—... - Bienhie rns oon ret), 
t= x-6 i} 


a clin cata Ie ie 
" e-13 2-6 %a@-14 2-7 
The solution may now be completed as before, and we obtain 
v= 10; 


EXAMPLES XXIII. a, 


1 e+4  2+5 8a +1 _*%-2 
* 80-8 32-7 * 3(@=-2) 2-1 
3 7-5a_11- 15x vs 3(7+62) 354-4a 
* [be - 1482 * * 249x ~ 9723 
15 52-25" 5 * Q2+1° we12-" 
7 3x1 _ 40-2 1 8 w+25  Qa+75 
Qx-l S8x-1 6 * @-6 2-15 
9, x P 4 “a 10. 6v+7 1  5a-5 


a+2 2407" 9x+6 12° 12¢48° 
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/ 13. 


420, 


S23, 


(2~ —1)(8x+ 8) 2Qe+5 2x+1 


6a (x +4) re “14. 5e+3 5e+2 
4 2 5 Ds ‘ 

x+3 xv+l 2x+6 2xr+2 a 

3 60 103 8 

z-4 52-30 32-12 x—-6 

ig StU eae, 8 

oe Siloueeow 2=2n 

on” 

ae 16e+45_ 5, 23 49 30+ 6x 60+8x_ 
Geel ° Sees oo ae] eee ees 


=14+ 


181 


48 
x+1 


ic e2+1l «2-8 «-9 2] e+5 aw Gy x- ioe x-15 


Hao ole ce6n ae etd ea] £2=6 ole 


So) #-9 els e-To 
e299 a-ll ae-ib 2=17 


“x—-4 


“+3 “+6 2+2 x+5 4 x+2 e- Ta e+3_ x-—6 
x+6 2+9 x2+5 «+8 * "8-5 lel 
4%—17 l0x-13 82-30 dat — 4 

w— 4. Sy alt= 7" &-1- 

da-8  6x-44 10x-8 2-8 

2 aa, a=1 .2-6 

24-3 40 = "6 x-2 w-4 

3a — 4 062 — 07" a 


‘083 (x — *625) = :09 (a — :59375). 
(Qe + 1°5) (Bar — 2°25) = (2a — 1°125) (3x + 1°25). 


Bea)  5-+1:on gq La 14e _“7(e-1) 


§a-'4 Wwe 1” sai 7) *Tasbas | 


("3a -2)('3a-1) 1, . 


22-1 6 
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Literal Equations. 


187. In the equations we have discussed hitherto the co- 
efficients have been numerical quantities, but equations often 
involve /iteral coefficients. [Art. 6.] These are supposed to be 
known, and will appear in the solution. 


Example 1. Solve (w+a)(# +b) -¢c(a+e) =(%-c)(w+ce)+ab. 
Multiplying out, we have 
x +aa+be+ab-ac-c=x-c+ab; 


whence ax +ba=ac, 
(a+b)x=ac; 
_ ac 

~~ atb 

a b a-b 


Example 2. Solve Ra, MY : 
x-a w-b x-c 


Simplifying the left side, we have 
a(«—b)- D(x —a)_a-b 


(w-a)(z-b) ac 
(a-b)x _a-b, 
(a—a)(a—b)” ae’ 
x on 
(w-a)(w-b) w2-e 
Multiplying across, a —cr=2° -ax-ba+ab, 


ax +he—-ex=ah, 
(a+b-—c)a=ab ; 
ab 
t=. 
a+h-e 


EXAMPLES XXIII. b. 


Solve the equations ; 


1. av -2b=5ba - 3a. 2. a®(a-a)+02(x2-b)=aba. 

8, x? +a%=(b - a), 4, (w-a)(w+b)=(~@-a +b), 
6. a(w-2)+2r=6+a. 6. m2(m = &) = max =n2(n +2). 
7. (a+x)(b+a)=a(x -¢), 8. (a—b)(w-a)=(a-c)(w-b) 
9. Qu + 3a _ 2 (Bx + 2a) 10 Zla—h) Qe+b 


x+a Bu +a 3e-c 3(x=c) 
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ele! Die Bifae 

pete td Paras o/s ea ey, mules 
1. Oo 2 oer 6 _ (s+) ala ) 

a b 9a 3x _ 40 2x 
16s Peed (ola a 14, iar a a 
15 x-a_x2—-h 16 x=—a_ (x—b)? 


Si SC 2 DRG 


dig (a+ b)a?-—a(be+a*)=ba(x-a)+ax(x—-b). 
be? 


19. db(a+«)-(a+x)(b-x)=2?+—. 


20, (a2) -Zb+s0)2+ab(7 +1) =0. 


8h ID 
2 Dp a es 2) 
21, x*+a(2a- x) 4 (« 3) +0 


a. (2n— a)(«+2%) =A (5 = x) - * (a - 40) (2a +32). 


C-Obb, 2b  & _t=6 
e-a, x-2b x-b x-a-b 


24, (<-s)(=- 1) — = (2 ~ 2a) (20 - a) = (Z-1)'-1. 


b(xta)  2e+3b—a_ 2x? + ba - b?) 


125. ce ae 
Example 3. Solve Cie OY: SC. 131s ye lbocenetre ke ieee dees ee GL); 
CEE Diep C..eas ae ae ims Wei ot center iane os (2). 


The notation here first used is one that the student will frequently 
mect with in the course of his reading. In the first equation we 
choose certain letters as the coefficients of 2 and y, and we choose 
corresponding letters with accents to denote corresponding quantities 
in the second equation. There is no necessary connection between 
the value of a and a’, and they are as different as a and J; but it is 
often convenient to use the same letter thus slightly varied to mark 
some common meaning of such letters, and thereby assist the 
memory. Thus a, a’ have a common property as being coefficients 
of x; b, b' as being coefficients of y. 

Sometimes instead of accents letters are used with a suffix, such as 
ty, Ag, As 5 by, by, Ds, ete, 

E.A. N 
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To. return to the equations aart-by=C ..1....s0.0sdeseveerdensstansees: (Id, 
O24 UY Sti. ae neers Senet ee eel): 
Multiply (1) by b’ and (2) by b. Thus 
ab’x+bb'y=be, 
ahe+bb'y=be ; 


by subtraction, (ab’ -a’'b)a=b'c - be' ; 
b’c — be’ 
Sr a (3), 


As previously explained in Art. 104, we might obtain y by substi- 
tuting this value of x in either of the equations (1) or (2); but y is | 
more conveniently found by eliminating 2, as follows : . 

Multiplying (1) by a’ and (2) by a, we have | 

aa'x +a'by=a'e, | 
aa'x +ab'y=ac' ; 
by subtraction, (a’b -ab')y=a'c-ac’ ; 
Y= -—— 
I~ aib—ab”’ 
or, changing signs in the terms of the denominator so as to have the 
same denominator as in (3), 


Example 4. Solve ED ee ee ee eee | ae (1), 


eee eee ce eee eee eee eee ee as 


From (1) by clearing of fractions, we have 
a(c-b)-a(e-b)+y(c-a) -b(e-a)=(c-a)(e-b), 
a(c-b)+y(c-a)=ac - ab + be - ab +c - ae — be + ab, 

& (6 — b) bac. — 0) S08 = Gb. cicesvensyessenseane ose eh 

Again, from (2), we have 

x(a-b)+a(a=b)+cy-ca=a(a-b) 
(= b) Oy 0s, exiaier etien ie Whats ses(h)e 

Multiply (3) by ¢ and (4) by c-a and subtract, 

w{e(c +b) — (c - a)(a-b)}=c* - abe —ac(c-a), 
a(c*-ac+a*-ab)=c(c? -ab-act+a*); 

wees 

and therefore from (4) y=b. 


SOND, | 
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EXAMPLES XXIII. c. 


Solve the equations : 


185 


1, axv+by=l, 2. le+my=n, On ae —07), 
be+ay=m. per qy—n: be+ay=c. 
4- ax+by=a’, Bo. Gnd, 6. px-qy=", 
betay=b*. ax+a'y=1. rx — py =q. 
gene ls ee 1g ES 
1, ab ab 8 a bd 0, 9 ow. 
ee lah PUT be + ay =4ab 9x by 
—-5= —--“=3, 
CG" Varo Oh tb 
10. gv-rb=p(a-y), It =+4%=1, - 12 px+qy=0, 
m m aoe, 2 ane 
Bsr=p(i+¥) ee x+my=N. 
mm 
13. (a-b)x=(a+b)y, 14, (a—b)u+ (a+ b)y=2a? — 2b. 
Cyc. (a-+b)x%—-(a-b)y=4ab. 
Teens =, 16. =+%=2, 1 meee See 
a b a b a b 
ee oe Us aR 
3a 6b 3" a ob Ba. 8 
(0 sl SI be 
18, Tet ay=(j a= mm +1 Ne 
qi. (a+ y) (m? +0?) =2(m? +l?) + ml (w+y). 
19. be+cy=a+b, 
if Le \ l boNy Re 
a - aad) +(e - ana) Aaa" 
20, (a-b)x+(a+b)y=2(a2-b2), ax—by=a?+b? 
21 v(a-d+ a =y(at+b- ab w+ y=2a° 
ee: a-b eh. 2 eee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HARDER PROBLEMS. 


188. In previous chapters we have given collections of 
problems which lead to simple equations. We add here a few 
examples of somewhat greater difficulty. 


Example 1. A grocer buys 15 lbs. of figs and 28 lbs. of currants 
for £1. 1s. 8d. ; by selling the figs at a loss of 10 per cent., and the 
currants at a gain of 30 per cent., he clears 2s. 6d. on his outlay ; 
how much per pound did he pay for each ? 


Let x, y denote the number of pence in the price of a pound of 
figs and currants respectively ; then the outlay 1s 


15x +28y pence. 
Therefore L624 DB SGD acsackesussss rater pexsageneeet (1). 


] 
The loss upon the figs is 7p x 15a pence, and the gain upon the 
currants is 10 x 28y pence ; therefore the total gain is 


42y Be an, 

5 ah pence ; 

2y 3 

OY _ = 30 se abiaoiath ipa (2) 


From (1) and (2) we find that »=8, and y=5; that is the figs 
cost 8d. a pound, and the currants cost 5d. a pound. 


Example 2. At what time between 4 and 5 o'clock will the 
minute-hand of a wateh be 13 minutes in advance of the hour-hand? 


Let a denote the required number of minutes after 4 o'clock ; 
then, as the minute-hand travels twelve times as fast as the hour- 


. af ‘ ra et - > 
hand, the hour-hand will move over i minute divisions in a minutes, 


At 4 o’clock the minute-hand is 20 divisions behind the hour-hand, 
and finally the minute-hand is 13 divisions in advance ; therefore 
the minute-hand moves over 20+13, or 33 divisions more than the 
hour-hand, 
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a 
Hence c= i) a5 33h, 
ae =33; 
w—soe 


Thus the time is 36 minutes past 4. 


If the question be asked as follows: ‘‘ At what temes between 4 
and 5 o’clock will there be 13 minutes between the two hands?” we 
must also take into consideration the ease when the minute-hand is 
13 divisions behind the hour-hand. In this case the minute-hand 
gains 20-13, or 7 divisions. 


«a > 
Hence w= Tot, 
; : i 
which gives cant i 


Therefore the times are 7 i past 4, and 36’ past 4. 


Example 3. Two persons A and B& start simultaneously from 
two places, c miles apart, and walk in the same direction. A travels 
at the rate of p miles an hour, and B at the rate of q miles ; how far 
will A have walked before he overtakes B? 


Suppose A has walked x miles, then B has walked a -c miles. 
A walking at the rate of » miles an hour will travel x miles in — 
: p 


: ag! = = P 
hours; and B will travel 2 -c miles in —— hours: these two times 
being equal, we have q 


whence es= 


Therefore A has travelled 2° miles. 
AY: 


Example 4, A train travelled a certain distance at a uniform rate. 
Had the speed been 6 miles an hour more, the journey would have 
occupied 4 hours less; and had the speed been 6 miles an hour less, 
the journey would have occupied 6 hours more. Find the distance. 


Let the speed of the train be x miles per hour, and let the time 
occupied be y hours ; then the distance traversed will be represented 
by xy miles. 
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On the first supposition the speed per hour is 2+6 miles, and the 
time taken is y-4 hours. In this case the distance traversed will 
be represented by («+ 6)(y—-—4) miles. 

On the second supposition the distance traversed will be repre- 
sented by (a —6)(y+6) miles. 

All these expressions for the distance must be equal ; 

xy =(x +6)(y -4)=(x - 6)(y +6). 
From these equations we have 
xy =axy + 6y — 4x - 24, 


or Gig a Ae Sr cco wanes veer’ vnulg eh sone (i) 
and ay =xy —6y + 6x - 36, 
or 67 = (BY = 3G: carr ives bers cise (2). 


From (1) and (2) we obtain a=30, y= 24. 
Hence the distance is 720 miles. 


Example 5. A person invests £3770, partly in 3 per cent. Stock 
at £102, and partly in Railway Stock at £84 which pays a dividend 
of 44 per cent. : if his income from these investments is £136, 5s, 
per annum, what sum does he invest in each ? 


Let a denote the number of pounds invested in 3 per cent., y the 
number of pounds invested in Railway Stock ; then 


oe OT TY Se, area ee a hasnt liens (1). 
The income from 8 per cent. Stock is se or £3 and 
that from Railway Stock is gtty or £24, 
$4 56 
srefor bd By _ 1 9 
Therefore 34 + 56 LBGR ses sssvvewes reese csebinsin nen (2). 
From (2) a+ ou = 4632} ; 
therefore by subtracting (1) 
23 
aad = 8625 ; 
whence y = 28 x 87}, = 1050 ; ‘ 
and from (1) a2 =2720. 


Therefore he invests £2720 in 3 per cent. Stock, and £1050 in 
Railway Stock. 


EXAMPLES XXIV. 


1. A sum of £10 is divided among a number of persons ; if the 
number had been increased by one-fourth each would have received 
a shilling less; find the number of persons. 


d 
| 
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2. I bought a certain number of eggs at four a penny; I kept 
one-fifth of them, and sold the rest at three a penny, and gained a 
penny: how many did I buy ? 


3. I bought a certain number of articles at five for sixpence ; if 
they had been eleven for one shilling, I should have spent sixpence 
less: how many did I buy ? 


4, A man at whist wins twice as much as he had to begin with, 
and then loses 16s. ; he then loses four-fifths of what remained, and 
afterwards wins as much as he had at first: how much had he 
originally, if he leaves off with £4? 


5. Ispend £14. ds. in buying 20 yards of calico and 30 yards of 
silk ; the silk costs as many shillings per yard as the calico costs 
pence per yard: find the price of each. 


6. A number of two digits exceeds five times the sum of its 
digits by 9, and its ten-digit exceeds its unit-digit by 1: find the 
number. 


; 


~ 7, The sum of the digits of a number less than 100 is 6; if the 


digits be reversed the resulting number will be less by 18 than the 
original number : find it. 


8, A man being asked his age replied, ‘“‘If you take 2 years from 


"my present age the result will be double my wife’s age, and 3 years 


ago her age was one-third of what mine will be in 12 years.” What 
were their ages ? 


9, At what time between one and two o’clock are the hands of a 
watch first at right angles? 


10. At what time between 3 and 4 o'clock is the minute-hand 
one minute ahead of the hour-hand ? 


11. When are the hands of a clock together between the hours 
of 6 and 7? 


12. It is between 2 and 3 o’clock, and in 10 minutes the minute- 
hand will be as much before the hour-hand as it is now behind it: 
what is the time ? 


#13. At an election the majority was 162, which was three- 


elévenths of the whole number of voters: what was the number of 
the votes on each side? 


14, A certain number of persons paid a bill; if there had been 
ten more each would have paid 2s. less; if there had been 5 less 


~ each would have paid 2s. 6d. more: find the number of persons, and 


what each had to pay. 


15. A man spends £5 in buying two kinds of silk at 4s. 6d. and 
4s, a yard; by selling it all at 4s. 3d. per yard he gains 2 per cent. : 
how much of each did he buy ? 


VAD 
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16. Ten years ago the sum of the ages of two sons was one-third 
of their father’s age : one is two years older than the other, and the 
present sum of their ages is fourteen years less than their father’s 
age: how old are they? 

17. A and B start from the same place walking at different 
rates; when A has walked 15 miles B doubles his pace, and 6 hours 
later passes 4: if A walks at the rate of 5 miles an hour, what is 
B's rate at first ? 


18, A basket of oranges is emptied by one person taking half of 
them and one more, a second person taking half of the remainder 
and one more, and a third person taking half of the remainder and 
six more. How many did the basket contain at first? 


19, A person swimming in a stream which runs 14 miles per 
hour, finds that it takes him four times as long to swim a mile up 
the stream as it does to swim the same distance down : at what rate 
does he swim ? ; 


90. At what fimes between 7 and 8 o’clock will the hands of a 
watch be at right angles to each other? When will they be in the 
same straight line? 


91. The denominator of a fraction exceeds the numerator by 4; 
and if 5 is taken from each, the sum of the reciprocal of the new 
fraction and four times the original fraction is 5: find the original 
fraction. 


22. ‘Two persons start at noon from towns 60 miles apart. One 
walks at the rate of four miles an hour, but stops 21 hours on the 
way ; the other walks at the rate of 3 miles an hour without stop- 
ping: when and where will they meet ? 


93. A, B, and C travel from the same place at the rates of 4, 5, 
and 6 miles an hour respectively; and PB starts 2 hours after 4. 
How long after B must C start in order that they may overtake A 
at the same instant ? 

94, A dealer bought a horse, expecting to sell it again at a price 
that would have given him 10 per cent. profit on his purehase ; but 
he had to sell it for £50 less than he expected, and he then found 
that he had lost 15 per cent. on what it cost him: what did he pay 
for the horse ? 


25. Aman walking from a town, A, to another, B, at the rate of 
4 miles an hour, starts one hour before a coach travelling 12 miles an 
hour, and is picked up by the coach. On arriving at B, he finds 
5a = coach journey has lasted 2 hours ; find the distance between 
A and B. 


26, What is the property of a person whose income is £1140, 
when one twelfth of it is invested at 2 per cent,, one-half at 8 per 
cent., one third at 44 per cent., and the remainder pays him no 
dividend ? 
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27, A person spends one-third of his income, saves one-fourth, 
and pays away 5 per cent. on the whole as interest at 7} per cent. 
on debts previously incurred, and then has £110 remaining: what 
was the amount of his debts? 

28. Two vessels contain mixtures of wine and water; in one 
there is three times as much wine as water, in the other, five times 
as much water as wine. Find how much must be drawn off from 
each to fill a third vessel which holds seven gallons, in order that its 
contents,may be half wine and half water. 

99, There are two mixtures of wine and water, one of which con- 
tains twice as much water as wine, and the other three times as 
much wine as water. How much must there be taken from each 
to fill a pint cup, in which the water and the wine shall be equally 


mixed ? 


30. Two men set out at the same time to walk, one from A to 
B, and the other from B to A, a distance of a miles. The former 
walks at the rate of p miles, and the latter at the rate of q miles an 
hour: at what distance from A will they meet ? 

31. A train on the North Western line passes from London to 
Birmingham in 3 hours ; a train on the Great Western line which is 
15 miles longer, travelling at a speed which is less by 1 mile per 
hour, passes from one place to the other in 33 hours: find the length 
of each line. 


32. Coffee is bought at ls. and chicory at 3d. per lb.; in what 
proportion must they be mixed that 10 per cent. may be gained by 
selling the mixture at 11d. per lb. ? 

33. A man has one kind of coffee at a pence per pound, and 
another at b pence per pound. How much of each must he take to: 
form a mixture of a—b Ibs., which he can seil at c pence a pound 
without loss ? 

34. A man spends ¢ half-crowns in buying two kinds of silk at a 
shillings and 0 shillings a yard respectively ; he could have bought 
3 times as much of the first and half as much of the second for the 
same money : how many yards of each did he buy ? 


35. Aman rides one-third of the distance from A to B at the rate 
of a miles an hour, and the remainder at the rate of 2) miles an hour. 
Tf he had travelled at a uniform rate of 3c miles an hour, he could 
have ridden from A to Band back again in the same time. Prove 


een rest | 
that ee 
CVn 0 


36. A, B, C are three towns forming a triangle. A man has to 
walk from one to the next, ride thence to the next, and drive thence 
to his starting point. He can walk, ride. and drive a mile in a, b, ¢ 
minutes respectively. If he starts from 5 he takes a+ce-b hours, if 
he starts from C he takes )+a-—c hours, and if he starts from A he 
takes c+b-a hours. Find the length of the circuit. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
(QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


189. Suppose the following problem were proposed for solu- 
tion :* , 


A dealer bought a number of horses for £280. If he had 
bought four less each would have cost £8 more: how many did 
he buy ? 

We should proceed thus : 


8 
Let «=the number of horses; then =e =the number of 
pounds each cost. 2 


If he had bought 4 less he would have had #—4 horses, and 


each would have cost Se pounds, 
280 _ 280 . 
ve w—4’ 
whence av(a— 4)+35(7— 4)=352 ; 
a? — 4+ 354 -— 140 =852 ; 
x? — 47 = 140, 


Here we have an equation which involves the square of the 
unknown quantity; and in order to complete the solution 
of the problem we must discover a method of solving such 
equations. 


190. Derinition. An equation which contains the square 
of the unknown quantity, but no higher power, is called a quad- 
ratic equation, or an equation of the second degree. 

If the equation contains both the — and the first power 
of the unknown it is called an ad fecte quadratic ; if it contains 
only the square of the unknown it is said to be a pure quadratic. 

Thus 22°—57=3 is an adfected quadratic, 
and 5% = 20 is a pure quadratic, 
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191. A pure quadratic may be considered as a simple equa- 
tion in which the square of the unknown quantity is to be found. 


yy. 5 ‘ = 4 9 a 95 
Example. Solve B71 
Multiplying up, 9x? — 99 = 25x? — 675 ; 
Log = O701s 
sur 
and taking the square root of these equals, we have 
e= +6. 


Note. We prefix the double sign to the number on the right-hand 
side for the reason given in Art. 117. 


192. In extracting the square root of the two sides of the 
equation »°=36, it might seem that we ought to prefix the 
double sign to the quantities on both sides, and write +.r= +6. 
But an examination of the various cases shews this to be un- 
necessary. For +7=-+6 gives the four cases : 

+xr=+6, +r7=-—6, —v=+6, —r=-—6, 
and these are all included in the two already given, namely, 
#=+6, c=-—6. Hence, when we extract the square root of 
the two sides of an equation, it is sufficient to put the double 
sign before the square root of ove side. 


193, The equation »?=36 is an instance of the simplest 
form of quadratic equations. The equation (7—3)?=25 may be 
solved in a similar way; for taking the square root of both 
sides, we have two simple equations, 


r—3= +5. 
Taking the upper sign, «—-3=+5, whence r=8: 
taking the lower sign, z—3=-—5, whence r= — 2. 
the solution is #=8, or —2. 

Now the given equation, (7 — 3)? =25 
may be written a? —67+(3)?=25, 
or x —6r=16. 
Hence, by retracing our steps, we learn that the equation 

xv’? —6c=16 


ean be solved by first adding (3)? or 9 to each side, and then 
extracting the square root; and the reason why we add 9 to 
each side is that this quantity added to the left side makes it a 
perfect square. 
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Now whatever the quantity a may be, 
v+2ar+a*=(¢+a)?’, 
and a —2ar+a=(ev-a); 
so that if a trinomial is a perfect square, and is highest power, 
x*, has unity for its coefficient, we must always have the term 
without x2 equal to the square of half the coefficient of w. If, 
therefore, the terms in w? and x are given, the square may be 
completed by adding the square of half the coefficient of wv. 
Note. When an expression is a perfect square, the square terms 
are always positive. [Art. 114, Note.] Hence, if necessary, the coeffi- 
cient of x? must be made equal to +1 before completing the square. 
Example 1. Solve x? + lda = 32. 
The square of half 14 is (7)? 
x? + 1d + (7)? =3824 49; 


that is, (w+7)*=81 ; 
x+7=+9; 
w=-7+9, or -7-9; 
v=2, or ~ 16. 
Example 2. Solve (C= SB. 


‘Transpose so as to have the terms involving x on one side, and 
the square term positive. 
Thus v= Te =8. 


8 
- ; 2 7\2 49. 
Completing the square, 2? - 7x + 3 =8+ 43 
81, 


2 
that is, (w-3) =73 
tl 9 
ee’ hal 
ee 
B= 553 
ims, OF =iL. 


” 


~ 


2 
Note. We do not work out (3) on the left-hand side. 


EXAMPLES XXV. a. | 
1, 5(#?+5)= 6x2 2, 3u2=4(a?-4), 3, 24+ 22e=75. 
4, a+ Daa = 25. §, w=102-21. 6. (9+2)(9-—a)=17,. 
7, ¢2+3r=18. 8, v9+52e]4, 9, w?-5u-36=0. 
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(10. a=r+72 11, 2?-341=2027. 12, 9a -2?+220=0. 
18. 68-22=132 14, «+156=2%. 15. 187=a?+6z. 
eto. 23e=—120-+ a Mi, 4226 a" 1ea. 18. 222+ 23 —2?=0. 
| 49, 2%-29=32 20, ea. Ot. at Lag 
—" 3 156 5 : ae PD 

TO 3 x 
| 22 pus 2 23. 5(#+6)(w-2)=5 (62,15 + 5"). 


194. We have shewn that the square may readily be com- 

_ pleted when the coefficient of 2 is unity. All cases may be 

' reduced to this by dividing the equation throughout by the 
coefficient of 7. 


Example 1. Solve 32 — 3a°= 10x. 
Transposing, 3x? + 10a = 32. 
Divide throughout by 3, so as to make the coefficient of x unity. 
Thus x + o = 
) 2 -* fa 
- completing the square, x? et 
5\2 
| that is, oe te 
r+oasth; 
om ook, 
ay WN 
S22 = pit 
= 32a a OF os: 
3 10\2 5\? : 
Note. We do not add seo but 3 to the left-hand side. 


Example 2. Solve 5a -- Lla= 12. 
Dividing by 5, atten, , 

2,1, (H)?_12 121, 
completing the square, x +e at (ho a) = 5 700° 
that is (231) : 

10/ ~ 100 
pee 
10 10 
c= — i IES =3, 
10; 10" 5 
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195. We see then that the following are the steps required 
for solving an adfected quadratic equation : 

(1) If necessary, simplify the equation so that the terms in 
x? and wv ave on one side of the equation, and the term without 
x on the other. 

(2) Make the coefficient of ? unity and positive by dividing 
throughout by the coefficient of x. 

(3) Add to each side of the equation the square of half the 
cvefticient of wx. 

(4) Take the square root of each side. 

(5) Solve the resulting simple equations. 


196. In the examples which follow some preliminary reduc- 
tion and simplification may be necessary. 


3a-2 5a 


Example 1. Solve re ney te 2, 
ee ees 3x-2 3x-8, 
Simplifying, pe eres ty 
multiplying across, 3.x? + 10a - 8 =62® - 25x +24 ; 
that is, — 3x? + 85a = 32. 
Fe gars Acie 32 | 
Dividing by —3, “p= — BS 
35 35\? 1225 32 
completing the square, a? - ae (=) = 7 om 3 ; 
that j 35\* 841, 
1at 18, a 6 = 36 ’ 
35_ 29, 
1 Bes 6 6 , 


2=105, or 1. 


Example 2. Solve 7(a+2a)?+43a®=5a (7x + 23a), 

Simplifying, 7.c?+ 28ax + 28a? + 3a? = 35ax + 115a%, 
that is, Ja? ~ Tax = 84a", 

Whence zw? -ax=12a?; 


, a\2 - 
completing the square, a - ax + (5) = ]2a* + ra 


2 2 
that is, (« -5) <a ; 
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197. Sometimes there is only one solution. Thus if 


x? —I+1=0, then (r—1)?=0, 
whence #=1 is the only solution. Nevertheless, in this and 
similar cases we find it convenient to say that the quadratic has 
two equal roots. 


EXAMPLES XXvV. b. 


i. Dat 455. oD 3x? 121 44a) 3), eee srl 
4 Sz*+2=s0. Be 3a 35 — 22a: 6. «+22—627?=0. 
We Lo) fe -pAa Seo lesa — one 9, 9a?-143-6xr=0. 
HO, 1227=297—14. 11. 200°=12—2a. 12. 19%=15-82x?. 
He. 2127-22-50) V4 b0e = lb —27, 
15, Sx-—27e—=26=0 16. 52?=S82--21. 
17. 152? -2ax =a". Se Qin —Yon- 3a 
AQ, 622=llkx +712. 90, 12x2+23ka+10k2=0. 
File 127 — ce —20c7=0) 92. 2(x%-—3)=3(x+2) (x —3). 
93. (x+1)(2v+3)=42? — 22. DA. (8%= 5) (2a — 5) =a = oes: 
jae ; Sa-1__ 3x 3¢—8 .6m=—2 
25 eal a6; el 2 a7 a-2°~ x45 
32-1] _ 6 JS Sa-7_ «-5 
28. a a 28. 7e= 58 23513 
Bo) 26 — 1 ] 6 
30. 2-7 x3 0; 31. lin Sen 35 
w+ x-2 1 1 ce L 
32, ed aD Oe 33. 32a eh eae 
t. - ie 8 5 iy dese 
34. pa TED 2 35. f=? eee 
e-2 Sa-ll_4e+18 - i Rapin 
36 es yan Gee 37. 5 ba Gee a 
2 3 Ti a2h ( 4) a2 
= SS oe ee > ] = =2b = 
38. 3x — 2c Ox SDE e2e 39. io - oe a 3 x 


198. From the preceding examples it appears that after 
suitable reduction and transposition every quadratic equation 
can be written in the form 

aa? + ba+c=0, 
where a, >, c may have any numerical values whatever. If 
therefore we can solve this quadratic we can solve any. 


1912. 
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Transposing, ax?+br=—c; 
meen A - 
dividing by a, aes a 
a ub 


Completing the square by adding to each side (2); 
a 


ees ( b y oy ve 
el tN ay 
a 


2a) 402 a4 
: b\? 6?—4ac 
that 18, (x -b =) = a ; 


extracting the square root, 
b_ +,/(@?—4ac), 
2a 2a F 
_ —b+ f(b? - dac) 
—— 


199. Instead of going through the process of completing the 
square in each particular example, we may now make use of this 
general formula, adapting it to the case in question by sub- 
stituting the values of a, 4, c. 


Example. Solve 5a? + lle -12=0. 
Here a=5, b=11, c= —12, 


_ -1L+ (11-4. 5(- 12) 
laa ili Sia | RE 


_-114,/361_ -114+19 4 
—e.:~COCw 


which agrees with the solution of Example 2, Art. 194, 


= b+ MP - 4dac) 
Qa : 


it must be remembered that the expression ,/(b® —dac) is the 
square root of the compound quantity b®—4dac, taken as a whole. 
We cannot simplify the solution unless we know the numerical 
values of a, b,c. It may sometimes happen that these values 
do not make 6? —4ae a perfect square, In such a case the exact 
numerical solution of the equation cannot be determined. 


200. In the result v= 
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Example 1. Solve 5x?-150c+11=0. 
Oe re ae 


We have 


2.9 
15+,/5 
Listers ere Tea oceleisiaro ase t vice vicktye v nelnci ] 
10 (1) 
Now /5=2°236 approximately. 
kt ).02@ 
pane 1-7236, or 1-2764. 


These solutions are correct only to four places of decimals, and 
neither of them will be found to exactly satisfy the equation. 

Unless the numerical values of the unknown quantity are required 
it is usual to leave the roots in the form (1). 


Example 2. Solve x*—3x+5=0. 
ae pee eae: 
_3+n/9 - 20 
ple 
a 
2 


Now there is no quantity, positive or negative, whose square is 
negative (Art. 110). Therefore it is impossible to find any quantity 
exactly or approximately to represent the square root of —11. Thus 
there is no real value of « which satisfies the equation. In such a 
case the roots are said to be tmayinary or impossible. A reference to 
the general formula of Art. 198 will shew that the roots of a 
quadratic ax*+bx+c=0 are always imaginary when l?-4ac is 
negative. 


Note. If the equation x?-3.x+5=0 is treated graphically, as 
explained in Art. 427, it will be found that the graph never meets 
the axis of x. In other words there is no numerical value of x 
which makes the expression x? - 3.0+5 equal to zero, 


[Chap. xuiv., Arts. 425-427 may be read here. ] 
201. Solution by Factors. ‘The following method of 


solution will sometimes be found shorter than either of the 
methods given. 


Consider the equation a + at =o, 
Clearime of fractions, Sai -- 7ap—6=Oisesecss cies caverijernsy essed (1) 


by resolving the left-hand side into factors we have 
(3v—2)(a+3)=0. 
B.A. 0) 
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Now if evther of the factors 37-2, 2+3 is zero their product is 
zero. Hence the quadratic equation is satisfied by either of the 
suppositions 
37 —2=0, or ++3=0. 
2 
3? 
It appears from this that when a quadratic equation has been 
simplified and brought to the fori of equation (1), its solution 
can always be readily obtained if the expression on the left-hand 
side can be resolved into factors. Each of these factors equated 


to zero gives a simple equation, and a corresponding root of the 
quadratic. 


Thus the roots are —3. 


Example 1. Solve 2x? -aa+2hx=ab. 
Transposing, 80 as to have al] the terms on one side of the equation, 
we have 
Qa? -— ax + Qba -ab=0. 


Now 22? — ax +2ha -ab=x(2x -a)+h(2x -a) 
= (22 -a)(v+b). 
Therefore (2% -—a)(x+b)=0; 
whence 24-a=0, or x+b=0. 


a 
v= 5) or -b. 
- 


Example 2. Solve 2(2?-6)=3(x-4). 


We have 2x° -12=3x-12; 
that is, SB OS iia si cava venasa cavern eer (1). 
Transposing, 2x? ~ 3x=0, 


a (2Qxv - 3) =0. 
x=0, or 2x-3=0. 


3 
Thus the roots are 0, 5° 


Note. In equation (1) above we might have divided both sides 
by wand obtained the simple equation 2x =3, whence nae, which is 
one of the solutions of the given equation. But the student must be 
particularly careful to notice that whenever an x, or a factor contain- 
ing 2, is removed by division from every term of an equation it must 
not be neglected, since the equation is satisfied by «=0, which is 
therefore one of the roots. 
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202. There are some equations which are not really quad- 
ratics, but which may be solved by the methods explained in 
this chapter. 

Example 1. Solve xt — 13x? + 36=0. 

By resolution into factors, (2? -9)(v?-4)=0; 

x*—9=0, or z2-4=0; 


that is, Oh oneas 
and w= +3, or +2. 
Example 2. Solve x?+ 3x - -., a = 8, 
2+ 8x 
Write y for «?+3x, then we have 
20 
y-—=8, 
Y 
or y? —8y —20=0. 
From this quadratic Y=105 or —25 


2. 32—=105 or —2s 


Thus we have ¢wo quadratics to solve, and finally we obtain 
m= — 9, 2; or — 1, —2. 


EXAMPLES XXV. c. 
Solve by Art. 200, and verify graphically by Art. 427: 


ive owe —lo— 4a, SD 2a? To = Te. S3, 22? +7-9x=0. 
4, x?=3x4+5. J5, 522+442le=0. 6, 2+1=7e. 
We Sue 7. 8. da?=17x—-10. 9, 35492 -—227=0. 
10, 3e=x+1. ll, 3%?+5x2=2. 12. 2x?+ 5a -33=0. 


Solve by resolution into factors : 


ie. 63°=7 +x. 14, 21+8a°=262. 
15, 262-21 + 11z?=0, 16. 5x?+26x+24=0 
Y17. 4x2= & x+3. 18, x’?-2= - x. 
19. 7x?=28 - 96x. 90. 962?=42+15. 
el, 252° =5xr+6. OF 35 -4a— 4a" 
93, 12x?-llax=36a?. 94, 12x? + 36a7=48ax. 
25, 35b°=9x? + 6bex. 96; 36u? = 35b7= 12ba. 


_- ae? — Qa + 4ab =2be. 98) 2—-Qax+8a=16a. 
£99, 3x? -2ax-—bxe=0. 30, az®+2xr=—b2. 
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Solve as explained in Art. 202: 


81. 4=5x2- 24. 139, x#+36=1822. 
33, 24+ 7c=8. 84, x®-19x3=216. 

24,2 
45. 16(2?+ 4.) =257. /36. at TE mat +0 
137, 23(19+23)=216. £38, (x? +2)? + 198 =29(a? +2). 
i Bind. ak cae Ih dln ier ee 
39, a? -a+ G18. (40, x(a -2a)= 3-5 + 70°. 


202,. The method of solution by factors is applicable to 
equations of higher degree than the second. 
For example, if 
(a —2)(v+1)(7+2)=0, 
the equation must be satisfied by each of the values which 
satisfy the equations 
2-2=0, rv+1=0, x+2=0. 
Thus the roots are 7r=2, -1, —2. 
Example. Solve the equation 32° +52?= 3x +5. 


Putting the equation in the form 
323 +5? - 3x2 -5=0, 


we have x? (3x +5) —(8x+5)=0,* 
or (2? — 1)(38a+5)=0; 
that is, (a +1)(a -—1)(8a 4-5) =0; 
whence v+1=0, or 2-1=0, or 3x+5=0. 


Thus the roots are - 1, 1, — 4. 


Note. At the stage marked with an asterisk we might have 
divided throughout by 3245, but in so doing the factor must be 
equated to zero to furnish one root of the equation, 


202,. If one root of an equation is known, or can be obtained 
by trial, a corresponding factor of the first degree can be re- 
moved. When this is done we have left an equation of lower 
degree than the original equation, 


Example. Solve the equation 
a — 3a? - 6x + 16=0. 


By trial it will be found that the left-hand side vanishes when 
e=Z, 
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Hence «=2 is one root of the equation and corresponding to this 
root we have a factor «-2; the equation may now be written 


tf 26-— 2} —2¢ ae = 2) = 8B DS0 ; 


or (a? — a —8)(x-2)=0. 
Removing the factor #-2, we have 
uw? —x21—-S8=0; 
/Q9 
whence = ste 


ya) 


n/35 = n/33 
Thus the three roots are 2, ais 33 : wes) 


_ - 


EXAMPLES XXV. d. 


Solve the following equations by the method of factors. 


41. o-oo — 10) 9 7-72 7 +9 =0: 
03, 2? —47—77— 4. a rete pn se Iay=—(0) 
5, 2° — 3” —2=0.! (Seed ies Boee Tie ese S10) — ha 


Solve the following equations having given one root in each 
case, 


8S we =296+ 00 [eee] 9. w=sie 840; Te=—3.] 
10, 2? —12e7e=T6ar [a=4a.) 11, 2*+4820°2 108072. [r= 6a. | 


Solve the following equations by the method of Art. 200, 
giving the roots to two places of decimals. 


AQ. 22 +2 =3°2. 13. x?-3x-3°51=0. 
14, 22+2=1:0956. 15. «2? - 36x + 323°7=0. 
16. 22-72+6°035=0. 17, «?-5:52+7°3776=0. 


18. Find two values of 2 which will make x(3x—-1) equal to °362, 
giving each value to the nearest hundredth. 


19. Find to the nearest tenth the values of « which will make 
2a (2—2) equal to 1°73. 

20. Solve the equation «?+ax-a?=0. If a=12, give the 
numerical values of the roots to three decimal places. 


21. Solve the equation x(a—«x)=c*?. Give the numerical values 


of the roots to three decimal places, when a=16, c=6 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SIMULTANEOUS QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


203. We shall now consider some of the most useful methods 
of solving simultaneous equations, one or more of which may be 
of a degree higher than the first ; but no fixed rules can be laid 
down which are applicable to all cases. 


Example 1. Solve CSD i Prarertens tei s5 cee eee (1); 
CY SOB cx vavkr dures Werder eee (2). 
From (1) by squaring, 2? + 2Qxry + y?=225 ; 
from (2) 4ay = 144 ; 
by subtraction, x? -Quy+y?=81 ; 
by taking the square root, ve-y=+9. 


Combining this with (1) we have to consider the two cases, 
x+y=15,) x+y= 15,) 


x-y= 9.J x-y=-9.J 


from which we find ”— 12 oad | 
y= 3. J y= 12. J 
Example 2. Solve = 91S v.sssvyerarctvdees see LL 
07970 BB is... casceennsepead (euaet ven et (2) 
From (1) x? - Wry +42=144; 
from (2) 4ary = 340 ; 
by addition, x2 4+ Qary + y®= 484 ; 
by taking the square root, e+ y= +22. 


Combining this with (1) we have the two cases, 

aty=22,. x+y=-22,) 

2 -y=12.) e-y= 12.) 
t=17,) w=- 6, 


Whence " 
= 6.) y= -17. 


\ [See Art. 441.] 
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204. These are the simplest cases that arise, but they are 
specially important since the solution in a large number of 
other cases is dependent upon them. 

As a rule our object is to solve the proposed equations sym- 
metrically, by finding the values of «+y and «-y. From the 
foregoing examples it will be seen that we can always do this as 
soon as we have obtained the product of the unknowns, and 
either their sum or their difference. 


Example 1. Solve Reta aeCANTAS (oe. cs cad tp ahtemee Maw <tcoe ss (1), 


Multiply (2) by 2; then by addition and subtraction we have 
xu" + 2Qry + y= 144, 
e?-Qryt+y2= 4; 
Whence cFy= +12, 
; xw-y=+ 2. 
We have now four cases to consider ; namely, 
wt+y=12,) «xt+y= 12,) «+y=-12,) x+y=-12, 
eay= 2} eye = 2. a-y= 2) #-y=—- 2. 


From which the values of « are 7, 5, —5, -7; [Compare 
and the corresponding values of y are 5, 7, —7, —5. Art. 441.] 
Example 2. Solve Legs USD i esate tee havea eae es (1); 
OP feesotente tucgotonnsters eae (2 


By subtracting (1) from the square of (2) we have 
Qary= 104 ;s 
ONS Olas vox wegen xatenan We tonsmees ses (3). 
Equations (1) and (3) can now be solved by the method of 
Example 1 ; and the solution is 
eID, or" 4;:), 
eta, Or 13. J 


EXAMPLES XXVI. a. 


Solve the following equations : 


1, «+y=28, YQ, x+y=5l, 3B, «x+y="4, 
y= TS87. xy =518. 77 —alahese 
Jae v-y=5d, 4, x-y=8, 4b. xy = 1075, 

y= 25. xy=513. x-y=18. 

47, ay= “B w-y= '9, w-y=-2 
; xy = 923, . e-y=-8, 9, «w-y=-— 22, 


x+y=84. xy = 1353. xy = 3848. 
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Solve the following equations : 
/10. xy =-2198, Al, x -y=-18, Al2, xy = -1914, 
x+y =-8. xy =1363. x+y = — 66. 


Ag, 22+7°=89, 
xy = 40). 


16. 2?+9?=178, 


x+y =16. 


49, x2+y?=180, 


x -y =6. 
‘99. x+y =9, 


J/¥4, 2? +7/°=170, 


ny =13: 


M7. «40/15, 


x+y =125. 


190, «2+y?=185, 


x -y =3. 


{23, «-y =3, 


418. 2 -y =4 


le fh 106. 


21. « +y =18, 


x2 + y2@= 97. 


Y24, x? xy +y*°=76, 


e+ay+y?=6l. x? -3ayty’?= - 19. e+y =14, 
YDR 1 . = Ji 1 l_, ¢ 1 i= 7 
D5. to!" -y)=1, 26. ay Zl += 7. 


a? — dary + y? =52. 


x+y=2. 


98, axt+hy=2, 29, 22+pryt+y?=p+2, 


abay =). qu? + xy + qy?=2q +1. 
205. Any pair of equations of the form 
2 DY FY? HAP erccereenneeeneereeneseneens (1), 
CES Rr mie (2), 


where p is any numerical quantity, can he reduced to one of 
the cases already considered ; for by squaring (2) and combining 
with (1), an equation to find ry is obtained ; the solution can 
then be completed hy the aid of equation (2). 


Example 1. Solve det ot), REET Tee (1), 

Ug OB eviivi sate (2). 

By division, ph og + ha SBB:....... 0000s .bde ea enaND (3); 
from (2) + Qxry + y* = 9: 
by subtraction, Bary = 324, 

eS. eer .rartetr ett (4). 

From (2) and (4) et E, Or = By ‘ 
y= 9, or -12.) 

Example 2. Solve ae ot 4 = QELS eeadis cents teen cre (1), 

ene +=. Of. ..\:..ccpeents (2). 

Dividing (1) by (2) Pian ey eke BY ccsivceedsdeerae ees (3). 


From (2) and (8) by addition, 2*+y= 53; 
by subtraction, wy= 14; 
a=+7, +2,) 


whence a 
y=+2, £75 


(Art. 204, Ex, 1.] 


XXVI. ] 


Example 3. Solve 


From (1) by squaring, x ay 


by subtraction, 


adding to (2), 
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Mage Ue | 
Pogo ene Cm (1), 
] ed 
ee ene, hee (2). 
ame eel 
xy y? 9. 
2 Boe 
ay 9’ 
od ! os . 
ry eo} 
Se 
vey 
2, ] 
3a or 257 
ie Sree 
ay eae. 


A @==, or —3, and’y=s) “or = 


EXAMPLES XXVI. b. 


Solve the equations : 


fl, 
Te a ally 


4. 2-7'=218, 5, 


=a =e. 
tt oy” + yt = 2128, 
xt axyt+y?=76. 


iG, xt + ay? + y= 9211, 
w—ay+7?=61. 


17, 


ee 
i 7 O76 
1 1_29 
Gu 2A 
Mey evs, 4p, 
| aha 
x-y=4. 
17, 4(a®+y2)=17ay, 
e—-y=6, 


8+ y8=407, 2, 


V3. 


z+ 4° =637, x+y =23, 
x+y =13. x? + 4 = 3473. 
a —y =4, 6. a3 — yf? = 2197, 
oad 3 = 988. eee ye—alteye 
8. xt+a°y? + yt = 2923, 
x*—xy+y?=37. 
at oy? + y= 7371, 
x — ay +y?=63. 
] ] — 61 J x ¥ 91 
xy? 900" BS. pie ; 
ry = 30. z+y=6 
B12 ag yas, 
ery” xy r+ vy + y?=28. 
Cys. i 


WSs) rege 126. 
ve — ey 4-7 =21. 
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od 1 | 
L19, git plies 20. you 

ee. Spel 

a ay 


206. The following method of solution may always be used 
when the equations are of the same degree and homogeneous. 
See Art. 24.] 


Example. Solve 2+ mY + DY®HTA oe ceccsseeeceeceeneereevenans (1), 
Dan? 4. Dorey + YP HTB oo ceverercscerscrneerareenaces (2). 

Put y=mx, and substitute in both equations. Thus 
G2 (1 91 DP) STE. ove cnsrironvnrsnavensevcevares (3), 
and 2 (2 Dm + MB) HTS vevsscecversecrseserecceesnees (4). 


l+m+2m?_ 74, 
2+2m+m2 73’ 
- al + 73m + 146m? = 148 + 148m + 74m? ; 
“. 72m?-75m—-75=0, 
or 24m? — 25m -— 25=0 3 
(8m +5)(3m—-5)=0; 


By division, 


m=--s, Or 2 
re ee 
(i) Take m= - a and substitute in either (3) or (4). 
From (3) (1 -3+34)= 74 ; 
64 x 74 
2 _ . 
w= a4 =64; 
em £3} 


6 y=me= ~ pax +5. 


(ii) Take m=,; then from (3) 


3 
5 50 = 
(1453+) =74 
74x9 
1D ee cameatme See le 
saa =9; 
v= 43; 


} y=ma=90= +5. 
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207. When one of the equations is of the first degree and 
the other of a higher degree, we may from the simple equation 
find the value of one of the unknowns in terms of the other, and 
substitute in the second equation. 


Example. Solve SUE as AO AO aN la ctaahis, eines sivsiston ag Gieieooeeee (ali); 
91) Ree | UE, A RR ae SP (2). 
From (1) we have ot sey ; 
2 In 
and substituting in (2), ee - woe — 37?=21; 


75 + 120y + 487? — ly — 12y? — 27y?=189 ; 
9y? + 105y - 114=0, 
3y? + 35y — 388=0 ; 
(y—1)(8y+38)=0; 
YJ, Or — a8 ; 
; 3 is 
and by substituting in (1), como! =ant, 
208. The examples we have given will be sufficient as a 
general explanation of the methods to be employed ; but in some 
cases special artifices are necessary. 


Example 1. Solve x?+4xy+3x=40-6y—4y? wees (hy 
BUY r= TP baste, sia tease Oa qiaenn eeepc ccee een (2). 
From (1) we have 22+ 4ay + 4y?+ 3x + 6y=40 ; 
that is, (w+ 2y)?+3(a+2y) -40=0, 
or (x + Qy + 8) (x +2y —5)=0; 
whence x+2y= —8, or 5. 


(i) Combining #+2y=5 with (2) we obtain 
Qu? —5a+3=0; 


whence COG 


| ~T bol to 


and by substituting inw+2y=5, y=2, or 


(ii) Combining 2+2y= -8 with (2) we obtain 
2x? + 82+5=0; 
—4+,/10 —12+,/10 
es =; eS ° 


and y= ——-_—— 


whence 
4 


208 
Example 2. Solve 
From (1) 


from (2) 


by subtraction, 


(xy — 


(i) 
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xy? — 6x + 8y=34 ; 
xy — 6a + 3y=54 5 
—9xry + 20=0, 


5) (ay -—4)=0 


xy=5, or 4. 


Substituting zy=5 in (2) gives y - 


From these equations we obtain w=1, or - 


5 
9° 
y=6, or —2. 


(ii) Substituting ay=4 in (2) gives y-2a=6. 


From these equations we obtain x= 


and 


EXAMPLES XXVI. c¢. 


Solve the equations : 


4. Se-y=17, \2 
ay=12. 
14, 8c+2y=16, 4, 
xy =10. 
47, x+2y=9. 48. 
3y? -5a2=43. 
10. 3x°-5y*=28, = +11. 
7 8: id - 4°28. 
7013, 2 -3xy+y?+1=0, 
"a xy 1 3y°= 13. 
15. ~ Qeysy A 16. 
a 4 4 a 
18. = wit 19. 


_ - we = 42. 
21. 
zy =6, 


y=3+/17 


x? + axy=15, 
y? + xy =10. 
82—-y=1T, 
3x? - y? =47. 
2+ ash, 
2ary - y= 
3a? - 23, 
Qa? = 2/12. 


x? + 3ay 4 
gif +4y URIS 


J] 


a - y= 208, 
ry(a—y)=48. 


w+ 4oP + 80= 1bx + 80y, 


v+y=8. 


22, 9x2 + y?- 63a -2ly+128=0, 


xy =4. 


- 


10, + 


Nl 


(CHAP. XXVI 
Si Oe rT 5 APES (1), 
fete bee Se, (2). 
Qu = 3. 
-3+,/17 
2 ’ 
/\3. a-y=10, 
x? - Qry - 3y!— S4. 
46. «-3y=1, 
- Qey + 9y? = 17. 
9, 5a + y= 3, 
Qu? - Bary - y=). 
2, w+ay+y=3p @ 
Qa? — Say + 2y* = 27. 
14. Tay — 8a 
- 9xryS= 
a + y= 152, 
wy + ay? = 120.X 
20. wy? 4 Say = 84, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PROBLEMS LEADING TO QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


209. We shall now discuss some problems which give rise 
to quadratic equations. 

Example 1, A train travels 300 miles at a uniform rate; if the 
rate had been 5 miles an hour more, the journey would have taken 
two hours less: find the rate of the train. 

Suppose the train travels at the rate of x miles per hour, then the 


: Pee ae, 
time occupied is _ hours. 


On the other supposition the time is as hours ; 
300 _ 300 
Bh tI Sante eet netcchetes : 
BEB terete enne ness (iis 
whence x*+ 5x —-750=0, 
or (a+ 30) (a% — 25) =0, 


t=25) or —30! 

Hence the train travels 25 miles per hour, the negative value 
being inadmissible. 

It will frequently happen that the algebraical statement of the 
question leads to a result which does not apply to the actual problem 
we are discussing. But such results can sometimes be explained by 
a suitable modification of the conditions of the question. In the 
present case we may explain the negative solution as follows. 

Since the values x=25 and - 30 satisfy the equation (1), if we 
write — a for x the resulting equation, 


ee a ee (2) 
—£+D -—% ? 
will be satisfied by the values «= —25 and 30. Now, by changing 
: 300 300, 
signs throughout, equation (2) becomes ae ae 2; 


and this is the algebraical statement of the following question : 

A train travels 300 miles at a uniform rate ; if the rate had been 
5 miles an hour /ess, the journey would have taken two hours more : 
find the rate of the train. The rate is 30 miles an hour. 
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Example 2. A person selling a horse for £72 finds that his loss 
per cent. is one-eighth of the number of pounds that he paid for the 
horse: what was the cost price ? 

Suppose that the cost price of the horse is « pounds; then the 


loss on £100 is £. 


EE Mey 
Hence the loss on £x is x x 300° °* g00 pounds ; 
the selling price is  — aa pounds. 
: ,- 19 
Hence © gop = 12s 
ov «? — 8002 + 57600=0 ; 
that is, ” (2 — 80) (~ -—720)=0; 


a2=80, or 720; 


and each of these values will be found to satisfy the conditions of 
the problem. Thus the cost is either £80, or £720. 


Example 3. A cistern can be filled by two pipes in 334 minutes ; 
if the larger pipe takes 15 minutes less than the smaller to fill the 
cistern, find in what time it will be filled by each pipe singly. 


Suppose that the two pipes running singly would fill the cistern 
in « and w-15 minutes. When running together they will fill 


(; + 3) of the cistern in one minute. But they fill ai or = 
xr—-19 5 


w 335 100 
of the cistern in one minute. 
H » 1 + a |r = 3 
ice x'a-16 100’ 


100 (2a — 15) = 8a (a - 15), 
3x? — 2452 + 1500=0, 
(w — 75) (8a: - 20) =0; 
«x=75, or 63. 


Thus the smaller pipe takes 75 minutes, the larger 60 minutes. 
The other solution 63 is inadmissible. 


Example 4. By rowing half the distance and walking the other 
half, a man can travel 24 miles on a river in 5 hours with the stream, 
and in 7 hours against the stream, If there were no current, the 
journey would take 52 hours: find the rate of his walking, and 
rowing, and the rate of the stream. 
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Suppose that the man walks x miles per hour, rows y miles per 
hour, and that the stream flows at the rate of z miles per hour. 
With the current the man rows y+z miles, and against the 
current ¥—2z miles per hour. 
Hence we have the following equations : 
ne 120" 
== 5 


a a (1), 
IQe oe er 
ay Yy —% Dvvnceccevccscervescesesesesecrees (2), 
1D 12s) oy 
we ih ae ence cere eee e esse serene eecnes (3). 
From (1) and (3) by subtraction tae (4) 
y Ee er eae gS , 
Similarly, from (2) and (3) ee en (5) 
Cc y > — y _ y 9 ee aed . 
From (4) TSZ== 417-12) nate deatenysagh Gg eee (6) ; 
and from (5) QRH (Wi )) Scant ocpenetean mettek (7). 
From (6) and (7) by division, g4** ; 
whence =o 


from (4) z=14; and hence y=43, w=4. 


Thus the rates of walking and rowing are 4 miles and 41 miles 
Re) tan) 3 
per hour respectively ; and the stream flows at the rate of 15 miles 
per hour. 


EXAMPLES XXVII. 


fy, Find a number whose square diminished by 119 is equal to 
ten times the excess of the number over 8. 


/2, A man is five times as old as his son, and the sum of the 
squares of their ages is equal to 2106: find their ages. 
!3, The sum of the reciprocals of two consecutive numbers is 


at find them. 
£4, Find a number which when increased by 17 is equal to 60 
times the reciprocal of the number. 


45, Find two numbers whose sum is 9 times their difference, and 
the difference of whose squares is 81. 
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6. The sum of a number and its square is nine times the next 
highest number : find it. 


7, Ifa train travelled 5 miles an hour faster it would take one 
hour less to travel 210 miles: what time does it take? 


/8. Find two numbers the sum of whose squares is 74, and whose 
sum is 12. 

/9, The perimeter of a rectangular field is 500 yards, and its 
area is 14400 square yards: find the length of the sides. 


410, The perimeter of one square exceeds that of another by 100 
fect ; and the area of the larger square exceeds three times the area 
of the smaller by 325 square feet: find the length of their sides. 

\ 11. A cistern can be filled by two pipes running together in 
22} minutes; the larger pipe would fill the cistern in 24 minutes 
less than the smaller one: find the time taken by each. 


12. A man travels 108 miles, and finds that he could have made 
the journey in 4+ hours less had he travelled 2 miles an hour faster : 
at what rate did he travel? 


13, I buy a number of cricket balls for £5; had they cost a 
shilling apiece less, I should have had five more for the money: find 
the cost of each. 


14, A boy was sent out for a shilling’s worth of eggs. He broke 
3 on his way home, and his master therefore had to pay at the rate 
of a penny more than the market price for 5. How many did the 
master get for a shilling? 


15. What are eggs a dozen when two more in a shilling’s worth 
lowers the price a penny per dozen? 


! 16, A lawn 50 feet long and 34 feet broad has a path of uniform 
“width round it; if the area of the path is 540 square feet, find its 
width. 


17. A hall can be paved with 200 square tiles of a certain size ; 
if each tile were one inch longer each way it would take 128 tiles: 
find the length of each tile. 


18, In the centre of a square garden is a square lawn ; outside 
this is a gravel walk 4 feet wide, and then a flower border 6 feet 
wide. If the flower border and lawn together contain 721 square 
feet, find the area of the lawn. 


19. By lowering the price of apples and selling them one penny 
a dozen cheaper, an applewoman finds that she can sell 60 more 
than she used to do for 5s. At what price per dozen did she sell 
them at first ? 


20. Two rectangles contain the same area, 480 square yards. 
The difference of their lengths is 10 yards, and of their breadths 
4 yards: find their sides. 
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<2). There is a number between 10 and 100; when multiplied by 
the digit on the lett the product is 280; if the sum of the digits 
be multiphed by the same digit the product is 55: required the 
number. 


¥22. <A farmer having sold at 75s. a head, a flock of sheep which 
cost him 2x shillings a head, finds that he has realised x per cent. 
profit on his outlay: find wx. 


¥ 23. A tradesman bought a number of yards of cloth for £5; he 
kept 5 vards and sold the rest at 2s. per yard more than he gave, 
and got £1 more than he originally spent: how many yards did he 
buy ? 


(24, Ifa carriage wheel 142 ft. in circumference takes one second 
more to revolve, the rate of the carriage per hour will be 25 miles 
less : how fast is the carriage travelling ? 


/ 


* 25. <A broker bought as many railway shares as cost him £1875; 
he reserved 15, and sold the remainder for £1740, gaining £4 a share 
on their cost price. How many shares did he buy ? 


, 26. <A and B are two stations 300 miles apart. Two trains start 
simultaneously from A and B, each to the opposite station. The 
train from A reaches B nine hours, the train from B reaches 4 four 
hours after they meet: find the rate at which each train travels. 


/ 97, A train A starts to go from P to Q, two stations 240 miles 
apart, and travels uniformly, An hour later another train B starts 
from P, and after travelling for 2 hours, comes to a point that A 
had passed 45 minutes previously. The pace of B is now increased 
by 5 miles an hour, and it overtakes A Just on entering Y. Find 
the rates at which they started. 


; 28. A cask P is filled with 50 gallons of water, and a cask Y with 
40 gallons of brandy; x gallons are drawn from each cask, mixed 
and replaced ; and the same operation is repeated. Find « when 
there are 8£ gallons of brandy in P after the second replacement. 


-29. Two farmers A and B have 30 cows between them ; they sell 
at different prices, but each receives the same sum. If A had sold 
his at B’s price, he would have received £320; and if B had sold his 
at A’s price, he would have received £245. How many had each? 


* 380. <A man arrives at the railway station nearest to his house 
1} hours before the time at which he had ordered his carriage to 
meet him. He sets out at once to walk at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour, and, meeting his carriage when it had travelled 8 miles, 
reaches home exactly 1 hour earlier than he had originally expected. 
How far is his house from the station, and at what rate was his 
carriage driven ? 
E.A. Je 
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‘31, P is a point in a line AB of length a. Find AP when 
AB. BP=AP?. Explain both solutions. 


32. Ifa straight line 6 em. in length is divided internally so that 
the rectangle contained by the whole and one part is equal to the 
square on the other part, find the segments of the line to the nearest 
millimetre. 


33. A line AB is produced to P so that AB, AP=BF*. If 
AB=8 om., find the lengths of AP and BP to the nearest milli- 
motre. 


34, If a line AB of any length is divided externally as in the 
last Example, shew that 
(i) AB’+AP=3BP*; (ii) (AB+AP)=5BP". 


35. A line AB is produced to P so that BP*=2AB. If 
AB=3'5 em., find AP to the nearest millimetre. 


36, Find a point P ina straight line 4B so that 
AP(AP- BP)=BP*. 
If AB=42 em., find AP and BP to the nearest millimetre, By 
substituting these values verify the truth of the given relation. 


37, Divide a straight line 13 centimetres long into two parts so 
that the rectangle contained by them may be equal to 36 square 
centimetres. 


38, Justify the following graphical solution of the previous 
Example : 


On AB, a line 13 em. in length, describe a semicircle. At A 
draw AP perpendicular to AB and 6 em. in length; through P 
draw a line PQR to cut the semicircle in @ and R; draw VX, RY 
perpendicular to AB, Then AB is divided as required either at X 
or Y. Verify the algebraical solution of Example 37 by actual 
measurement. 


39, Solve the following equations graphically, taking a centimetre 
as unit and giving the roots to the nearest millimetre, 
(i)) «(7—aj=12; (ii) a?-lla+30=0; 
(iii) a®-62+4=0; (iv) a®+138=82. 


CHAPTER XXVITI. 
HARDER FACTORS. 


210. In Chapter xvu. we have explained several rules for 
resolving algebraical expressions into factors ; in the present 
chapter we shall continue the subject by discussing cases of 
greater difficulty. 


211. By a slight modification some expressions admit of 
being written in the form of the difference of two squares, and 
may then be resolved into factors by the method of Art. 133. 

Example 1. Resolve into factors x*+ax*y*+ y%. 

ok + ay? + yt = (art + Qar?y? + y4) — a0?y? 
= (2? + 9)? = (ay)? 
= (a? + y? + vy) (x? + y? — xy) 
= (a? + vy +y?) (x? - ay ty”). 
Example 2. Resolve into factors x4 15.x?y? + 9y"*. 
xt — 15x?y? + 9yt = (a4 — 6x?y? + Dy?) — 92*y? 
= (x? — 3y?)? — (Bay)? 
= (2? — 3y? + Bay) (x? - 38y? - 3xy). 


. ‘ . 1 
212. Expressions which can be put into the form 2? + 73 may 


be separated into factors by the rules for resolving the sum or 
the difference of two cubes. [Art. 136.] 


8 ae 
Example 1. —, — 27b8= (2) — (3)?)8 
a f 


U 


-(2 - 337)( 54° 5 964). 


a a? 
SU ey 8 
Example 2. Resolve a?a- ra — x a into four factors. 
oy oy PS 8 
aad ~ t+ = ah(a?— 1) - 7 3(a?-1) 
y y Y 
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Example 3. Resolve a — 640° — a® + 64 into six factors. 
The expression = a (a® — 64) — (a5 — 64) 
= (a® -- 64) (a? -— 1) 
=(a +8) (a8 - 8) (a - 1) 
= (a +2) (a?-2a + 4) (a-2) (a? +2a+4)(a-1)(a2+a+4+1). 
Huample 4. 
a(a—1)a?-(a-b-l)ay-b(b+1)y={ax -(b+1l)y}{(a-l)a+by}. 
Note. Ir examples of this kind the coefficients of # and y in the 
binomial factors can usually be guessed at once, and it only remains 
to verify the coefficient of the middle term. 

213. From Example 2, Art. 52, we see that the quotient of 
+b +3—B3abe by at+tb+e is a?+b? +c? —be—ca—ab. 
Thus a+b? +c3 —3abe=(a+b+c)(a? +b? +0 — be —ca—ab)...(1). 

This result is important and should be carefully remembered. 
We may note that the expression on the left consists of the sum 
of the cubes of three quantities a, b, c, diminished by 3 times 
the product abe. Whenever an expression admits of a similar 
arrangement, the above formula will enable us to resolve it 
into factors. 

Example 1. Resolve into factors a* - b° + c3 4+ 3abe. 

a — 13 + 3 + 3abe =a} + (- bd)? +c? - Ba( —b)e 
=(a-—b+c)(a® +b? +0? + be -ca+ab), 
~b taking the place of } in formula (1). 
Example 2. 
a — 898 - 27 - 18ay =a? + ( - Qy)* + ( - 3)? - Bx( — Qy)( - 3) 
=(x —2y — 8) (a? +44? +-9 = By + 3a + Qary). 


EXAMPLES XXVIII. a. 


Resolve into factors : 


71, x! + 1622 +256. 72, Slat4 9a%h® 4b, 

GB, xh +o ~ Tarr’. 44, mt4nt=18m%2, awe 
45. 2 - Baty? + 9. AG. bart + 9y4 — 9Ba*y?, 

ZL 7. 4m44+9n4 - 24m2n?, 4 8. at + 4a + Lary? 


19, at 10x%y? + 25y4, Ai0.  16at+h4— 28022, 
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on , ae) 
Tp = ‘ ce ie 
“Al. <o-1. A2, 2160 AZ, Taty’. 
K mn? ACR OS: a 64: 
que 14, 79 = “5. 125° + 1000. V16, 512 = a 


Resolve into two or more factors : 


Az. 


“18. 


xy + Bay? — 3.3 - y?. Amn? — 20n* + 45rm? — 9m. 


AQ, ab(x2+1)+a(a2+0?). 490, 22 (wt-1)+a2(y4— 
421, a®+(a+b)aw+ ba. (22. pn(m?+1)—m(p?+n2). 
123, 6ba(a2?+1)—a(4a?+ 9b?), /94, (2a2+ 3y) aw + (2x? + 8a”) y. 
S25, (2x2 — 3a?) y + (2a? - 3y?) Lede 

“196, a(a—1)2?+ (2a? —-1)x+a(a+1). 
Jor. - 3x1-(4a+2b)e+a?+2ab. 
28. 2a°x? — 2(3b — 4c) (b-—c)y? + abay. 

“29, (a? —3a +2) 22+ (2a?-4da+1)e+a(a-1). 
430, a(at+1)a?+(a+b)xy—b(b-l)y* ir. 

HJg1 348-14 Bbe. W132, a? +8c? +1 -6ac. 

433, a? +b? +8c3-— Gabe. V134. a — 2703 +034 9abe. 
435. — 68 — 3 -- Babe. 436, Sa®+27b? +3 — 18abe. a 


Resolve x5 + 81x? + 6561 into three factors. 


J38. Resolve (a4 — 2a°b? — b+)? - 4a4b+ into four factors. 
£39. Resolve 4(ab+ cd)? — (a? +b? — c? - d*)* into four factors. 
/40, Resolve x8 - 555 into four factors. 
141, Resolve «6 — 78 into five factors. 
42. Resolve 218 - y'8 into six factors. 
Resolve into four factors : 
3 
J 43, “3 — 8x — a3 + 82. J/44, x9 + xy — 8aby8 — 879. 
4}3 3 
“W45, x9 + 08 + 64a + 64. 46. 4a-9b+ = - o 
} heels 2 , 
. 47, ae ee + 48. x8 — 25a24 61 — ga 
Resolve into five factors : 
| 49, 27+ a4- 162° - 16. { 50. 16x? —8la?- 16x4+81. 


mic 
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214. The actual processes of multiplication and division can 
often be partially or wholly avoided by a skilful use of factors. 


It should be observed that the formule which the student 
has seen exemplified in the preceding pages are just as useful in 
their converse as in their direct application. Thus the formula 
for resolving into factors the difference of two squares is equally 
useful as enabling us to write down at once the product of the 
sum and the difference of two quantities. 


Example 1. Multiply 2a+3b-c by 2a-3b+e. 
These expressions may be arranged thus : 
2a+(3b-—c) and 2a —(3b-—-c). 
Hence the product = {2a + (3b —c)}{2a — (3b -—c)} 
= (2a)? — (3b —c)? [Art. 133.] 
= 4a? — (9b* — 6he +c?) 
= 4a? - 9b? + 6he - c®. 


Example 2. Multiply (a2+a+1)a-a-1 by (a-1)a-a?+a-1. | 
The product ={(a*+a+1)a-(a+1)}{(a-1)a-(a®?-a+1)} 
=(a*—1)x?-{(a4+a?+1)+(a®-1)}a4+(a3 +1) 
=(a® - 1)a?- (at+2a*)a+a3+1 
= (a — 1)a?-a?(a?+2)e4+a3+1. 


Note. The product of a2?+a+1 and a®-a+1 is at+a?41 and 
should be written down without actual multiplication. 


Example 3. Multiply (3+ a - 2a)? -— (3 - a 4 Qa)? (1), 
by (8 + a +- Dac?)? — (8 — a —Qa2)2 dv sceees, (2). 

The expression (1) 

= (3 +a — 2a? +3 - 2 + Qu) (3+ a - 2x? - 3 +a - 2x?) 

= 6 (2a — 42:*) 

== ]12%(1 -— 27), 
The expression (2) 

=(3 + a4 Qa? 43 = x - Qa®) (3+ 2+ Qe®-3 44422?) 

= 6 (2a + 42:2) 

= 12z (1 +- 2a). 
Therefore the product = 12a:(1 — 2a) x 12a(1+4 22) 

= 1442°(1 - 42°), 
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Example 4. Divide the product of 2x7+w-6, and 62?-5a2+1 
by 3x?+ 5x —- 2. 

Denoting the division by means of a fraction, the required quotient 
(2a? + a — 6) (6a? — 5a +1) 

327+ 5-2 
__ (Qu — 8) (a +2) (Ba — 1) (22-1) 
(8a —1)(«@+2) 


= (2x — 3)(2e—1). 


Example 5. Shew that (2v+3y-z)?+(8xe+7y+z)® is divisible 
by 5(v+2y). 

The given expression is of the form 43+ B%, and therefore has a 
divisor of the form 4+ 8B. 


Therefore (2x + 38y — 2)? + (8e+ Ty +2)8 
is divisible by (2 + 3y —z)+(8x+7y+z), 
that is, by 5a + 10y, 
or by . 8(%+2y). 


Example 6. Find the quotient when a’ +8 — 5b(25b? - 6a) 
is divided by a—-5b+2. 


The expression =a?+ 8 — 125b° + 30ab 
=a? +(—5b)? + (2)? — 3. a( — 5b) (2) 
= (a — 5b +2) (a? + 25b? + 4+ 10b —- 2a 4+ dab). 
[Art. 213.] 
*, the quotient is a?+25b?+4+410b —-2a+ 5ab. 
Example 7. If «+y=a, and v- y=6b shew that 
4 (xt — 6x?y? + y4) = 6a7b? — a4 — bt. 


at — 6x24? + yt = (a4 — Qar*y? + 9/4) — dar?y? 


= (28 y2)?— F(4ery)? 


2 F(a? 67)? 


= (ab) 


4 (a4 — Gay? + y) = 4a? — (a? - b°)? 


= §a2b? — at — bt. 
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EXAMPLES XXVIII. b. 


Find the product of 
Wy 2x —Ty+3z and 2x+7y—-3z. 
Lf, 3? —d4ay+7y? and 322+ 4ay +7y?. 
W430 5x24 Sxy -9y? and 5.x? - Say - 9y?. 
{4, Ja?- 8xy+3y? and 7a? + 8xry - 3y?. 
, wP + 2QaPy 4 Qary? +o and a ~ Qe 2y + Qary? = y3, 
46, (x+y)? +2(eat+y)+4 and (w+y)®-2(x+y) +4. 
17, (1+ a+ 222)? - (1—a— 2x2)? and (1+ 2-222)? - (1 — a + 222)? 
18, (a?+3a- 1)? — (a? -3a-1)? and (a®?+a+1)?-(a2-a+1)2, 
¥9, a? -—40?+82r-8 and a°+4224+874+8. 


110. 2° — 6a22+ 18a2x - 27a and 234+ 6aa? + 18a2v + 2743, 

a. 4a ; 2 
4/44, tlm eink oe: Sita gai eS. 
a @ a «w 


Ayo, (2a:? + Bar + 1)? — (2a®- 3x -1)? and (a? + 6a - 2)? - (a2 - 6a +2)2, 


Find the continued product of 

118. 2 4-ax+a%, 2 -aa+a®, xt ar? + at, 
YA4, l-xta2, l+ata®, 1-a®+art, 1-2tge8, 
%/15, (a-—x)3, (a+ex)8, (a? +2%)3, 

S16, (1-x)%, (14a), (1+ 2)%, (14a? 

S17, v2 44243, vt+a--2, 22 -5x46. 

J18, 22420 -3, 2?-5x+6, 7243242, 

419, 2+2, 242x744, r-2, 22-2044, 

/20. M ultiply the square of a+ 3h by a®- 6ab + 96°, 


!91. Multiply sa —b)? +50 -c)*+ ve ~a)* by at+b+e. 


122. Divide (4a + 3y - 2z)* - (8x - 2y +82)? by x4 5y —5z. 
: J 93. Divide a + 16a%x4 + 256a% by a? + 2aa: 4+ 4a®, 
{24, Divide (3x -+4y ~2z)* = (2x 4 By - 42) by x+y 42. 
/25, Divide the product of a®+7a+10 and a+38 by a +5a46. 
126, Divide 2x(22-1)(a+2) by a®4+x-2. 
£27, Divide 5x(a~11)(x2-a2 156) by a? +22~ 182x, 
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128, 


j Vv 35. 


J37. 
!38. 
J 39. 
/ 40. 


S41, 
1 J42, 
mB /43. 
144, 


\ 45. 
1 /46. 


e /47, 
u J48. 


r 
v 49, 
50. 


Divide 2° +19a°-216 by (a? - 3x49) (x - 2). 


Divide (5x? — 3a - 6)? — (2v”-7x+9)? by the product of 327-5 
and 2+ 3. 


Divide a? —b°® by the product of a?+ab+b? and a&+a*b?+D°. . 
Divide (x° — 32°y)? - (Bry? - y°)? by (x-y). 

Divide (a? — yz)’ + 8y823 by 2*+ yz. 

Divide 18ay+1+272°-8y? by 1+ 3x -2y. 


Divide (227+ 3x —-1)*-(a#?+42+5)? by the product of 3a+4 
and «+2. 


Divide the product of 6a*-23a+20 and 22a?-8la+14 by 
33a? — 50a +8. 


Divide the product of 2?+(a-b)x-ab and x?-(a-b)x-ab 
by 2+ (a+b)x+ab. 


Divide a — 8y — 9x(327+2ay) by a-3x-2y. 
Divide 27 — 82° - 64y? - 72xy by 3-2(a+2y),. 
Shew that (2x -3y+1)?—(1 -3x+2y)’ is divisible by 5(x-y). 
Shew that the square of a+1 exactly divides 
(23 +224 4)3 — (a3 — 2a 4 3)*. 
Shew that 2b +2d is a factor of the expression 
(a+b+c+d)-(a—-b+c-d)’. 


Shew that (3.x? -7a+2)8 - (z?- 8%+8)* is divisible by 2x-3 
and by #+2. 

Shew that (7a°+ 3x - 3)? + (5a? — 4a —3)° is divisible by 4-3 
and by 3x+2. 


Shew that the sum of the cubes of 2a2?-—5x2-—9 and x24 62-5 
is divisible by the product of 3x+7 and x - 2. 


If «+y=m and x-y=n, express.’ + y° in terms of m and n. i41e 
If 7+y=m and «-y=n, shew that 
16 (at — 7x®y? + y4) = (5m? — n?) (5n? - m?). 
Find the value of a+ a2°y?+ y* when 2+ y=2a, vr - y=2b. 
If e+ y=2a and x—y=2h prove that 
at — 23°y? + yt = (Ta? — 3b?) (7)? — 3a?). 
Find the value of a4-47x?y?+y* in terms of p and q when 
x+y=pand x-y=q. 
Find ba value of a4-2a%y+2xy?-y+ when x=a+b and 
yr=a-d, 


CHAPTER 2 xix, 
MISCELLANEOUS THEOREMS AND EXAMPLES. 


215, Examples ae the simple rules, e.g. Division, Highest 
Common Factor, Evolution, ete., frequently occur which cannot 
be neatly and concisely worked without a ready use of factors 
and compound expressions. These we have hitherto excluded 
as unsuitable for Ae student until he has gained confidence and 
power by practice. We propose in the present agg tas to bring 
together a miscellaneous collection of examples, fer the most 
part not new in principle, but requiring some skill for their 
solution. The chapter will be found useful as a revision of the 
earlier chapters. 


Example. Divide 
aa — (ap — b) a + (aq — bp - ¢)a*® + (hq+ep)a-—eq by ax?+ba-e. 
ax + bx = c\aa* — (ap —b)x* + (aq — bp -— c) a? + (bq + cp) x - cq|x? -—pa+q 


usc! + bac? — cx 
— apex + (aq — bp) a? + (bq + cp).x 
pe = Cpe cee 
aqz + hqx —eq 
aqua? # + bqx - cq 


Note. When the coefficients in divisor or dividend are compound 
quantities it is best to retain them in brackets throughout the work. 


216. In the process of finding the highest common factor, 
by the rules explained in Chap. xv, every remainder that 
occurs in the course of the work contains the factor we are 
seeking. Hence when any one of the remainders admits of 
being resolved into factors, we may often shorten the work. 


Example 1. Find the H.C.F. of 2a° - (4a - 3c)a® + 6(b = ac) a+ 9be 
and 2x" + (2a + 3¢) x + (Bac — 4b) a - Bbe. 


Qa — (4a — 3c)? +6(b -—ac)a+ male + (2a + 8e)a® + (Bac — 4h) a - Bhell 
22° — (4a - 3c) a? + (6b = Gac) a+ Me 
Gaa? + (Qac = 10b).a — Ldbe 
Now the remainder = 6ax? + 9aca: — 10ba — Libe 
= 8aax (Qu + 8c) — 5b (2a + 8c) 
= (2a + 8c) (Bax - 5b), 
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Of these factors, 3aa—-5b may clearly be rejected; therefore if 
there is a common factor it must be 2v+3c. And by division, or by 
the method explained in Art. 152, we find that 2x”+ 8c is a factor of 
each expression. 

Hence the H.C.F. is 27+ 3c. 

Example 2. Find the H.C.F. of (a?-2a)a?+2(2a-1)a-a?+1 
and (a? —a- 2)x?+(4a+1)x-a?-a. 

Each of these expressions can be resolved into factors as explained 
in Art. 212, Ex. 4. Thus 
(a? — 2a) x? + 2(2a —-1)a-a?+1 =a(a—-2)a?+2(2a-1)x-(a4+1)(a—-1) 

={(a-2)r+(a+1)}{ax—-(a-1)}. 
(a? — a —2)a?+ (404 1) -a?-a=(a—-2)(a+1)a?+ (4a+1)x-a(a+1) 
={(a-2)x+(at+1)}{(a+l)a-at. 

Hence the H.C.F. is (a-2)x+a+l. 


EXAMPLES XXIX. a. 


Divide 
1. 2?4+(a+b+c)a?+(be+cat+ab)x+abe by «?+(a+b)x+ab. 
9, x*-(5+a)2°+(4+5a+b)x?- (4a+5b)x+4b by 2? - 5x44. 
3. 2 - (a —b)a? — (ab + 2b?) x +2ab? by x-b. 
4, x3 —(p?+3q?)x+2p?q-2q° by x+p+q. 
5, x2? -—(8mn+n?)a+m(m?—n7) by «c+m+n. 
6. a(a—1)x?+(2a?-1l)at+a(a+1) by (a-1)x+a. 
7. wt+(a+b)a?+(a?+ab+b?)a?+ (a3 +b3)e+a7b® by a+ax+?. 
8, 2x2 2/3m — 4n)(m—n)y2+lmay by lx +2(m—n)y. 
9, (a?+a-2)a?-(2a+l)ay—-(a?+a)y” by (a-1)x%-ay. 


x? —(a—b —2)a? — (ab + 2a -2b)x-2ab by (x-a)(x+2). 
M1. (w+ 1)84+4(a@4+1)8+6(~+1)8+4(~+1)2+1 by a? +2x42. 
/12. (m +1) (ba + an) b?a® — (1 +1)(mba+a)a? by ba-a. 


Find the H.C.F. of 
‘13. (m2? — 3m + 2)x2+ (Qm?—4m+1)a+m(m-—1) and 
m(m —1)a? +(2m?-1)a+m(m-t1). 
£14, mp2? + (mq - np) x? -(mr+ng)e+nr and 
maz — (me +na)x? — (mb —ne)x+nb, 
15. 2ap?+ (3a — 2b) p?q + (a — 3b) pq? — bq? and 
3ap* — (a + 3b)p?q + (2a + b) pq? — 2hq*. 


16. aca? +(be+ad)x?+(bd+ac)a+be and 
Qacx* + (2he — ad) x? — (Bac + bd)x — 3be. 


>< 
e 
S 
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Find the H.C.F. of 
17. 2a?ax — (4b +3) ax" + 2(3b -—ac)a+ 3c and 

2a.c3 + (2b — 3) ax? — (4ac + 3b) a + Ge. 
J18.  2ax* + (4a*- 1) bx? — (2ab?+3c)e-6abe and 
az — (3 — 2a”) ba? + (2c — 6ab?) « + 4abe. 

Find the L.C.M. of 
19. x4-pat+(q-1)a?+px-q and: at - ga>+(p -1)a*+ qu - p. 

\20. P(p+ 1)a?+x-p(p-1) and p(p+2)x?+2x-p?+1. 
21. (a? -5a+6)a*+2(a—1)x-a(a+1) and 
a(a—3)a?+ 12x -(a+1)(a+4). 

217. We add some miscellaneous questions in Evolution. 

The fourth root of an expression is obtained by extracting the 
square root of the square root of the expression. 

Similarly by successive applications of the rule for finding 
the square root, we may find the e/ghth, sixteenth ... root. The 
sivth root of an expression is found by taking the cube root of 
the square root, or the square root of the cube root. 


Similarly by combining the two Sea for extraction of 
cube and square roots, certain other higher roots may be 
obtained, 


KReample\. Find the fourth root of 
Slat — 2162%y + 216.x%y? — 96ay? + 16y". 


Extracting the square root by the rule we obtain 92° - 12wy +4y? ; 
and hy inspection, the square root of this is 8c —2y, 


which is the required fourth root. 
Example 2. Find the sixth root of 


ENS 1 ] il 
(2-3) -6(x-3) (2-2) +0(a-5). 


By inspection, the square root of this is 


=> ] 
3. |) 8{ me P 
(« s) 3( v ) 
which may be written v= 3a+-- = 


= l 
and the eube root of this is = a= ry 


which is the required sixth root. 


218. In Chap. vi. we have given examples of inexact division: 
In a similar manner when an expression is not an exact square 
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or cube, we may perform the process of evolution, and obtain as 
many terms of the root as we please. 


EHaample. To find four terms of the square root of 1 +2a- 2x. 


9 
4 
2+2x - 327+ 3 32° — sas 
320? + Bact — <a + aa 
21 9 9 
ree 


: : Sag SA 
Thus the required result is 1+a-—- ral +52". 


oy *219. In Art. 124 we pointed out the similarity between the 

ne , arithmetical and algebraical methods of extracting square and 

a\® cube roots. We shall now shew that in extracting either the 

» ». Square or the cube root of any number, when a certain number 

fof of figures have been obtained by the common rule, that number 
may be nearly doubled by ordinary division. 


*290. If the square root of a number consists of 2n+1 figures, 
when the first n+1 of these have been obtained by the ordinary 
method, the remaining n may be obtained by division. 


Let V denote the given number; w the part of the square 
root already found, that is the first +1 figures found by the 
common rule, with 7 ciphers annexed ; 2 the remaining part of 


« 


the root. 
Then JV=ate2 ; 
N=a?4+2ar+2" ; 
rT ) 2 
N —a? ae 
Se ol mans F ns Aicl, ne sinc SC 1 
2a "Oa (1) 


Now V—da? is the remainder after »+1 figures of the root, 
represented by a, have been found ; and 2a is the divisor at the 
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same stage of the work. We see from (1) that V—a? divided by 

2u gives x, the rest of the quotient required, increased by — 
a. ; c 

We shall shew that 3q 88 proper fraction, so that by neglecting 


the remainder arising from the division, we obtain «, the rest of 
the root. 

For xv contains 2 figures, and therefore «* contains 2n figures 
at most ; also a is a number of 2x +1 figures (the last 2 of which 
are ciphers) and thus 2a contains 2x+1 figures at least ; and 

0) 
ue ’ 
therefore 7g 18 & proper fraction. 
26 

From the above investigation, by putting n=1, we see that 
two at least of the figures of a Anite root must have been ob- 
tained in order that the method of division, which is employed to 
obtain the next figure of the square root, may give that figure 
correctly. 

Example. Find the square root of 290 to five places of decimals. 

290 (17:02 
1 


27| 190 
189 
8402 | 10000 
6804 


3196 
Here we have obtained four figures in the square root by tho 
ordinary method. Three more may be obtained by division only, 
using 2 x 1702, that is 3404, for divisor, and 3196 as remainder. Thus 
3404 ) 31960 (938 


30280 
27232 
3048 


And therefore to five places of decimals V290 = 1702938. 

When the divisor consists of several digits, the method of con- 
tracted division may be employed with advantage. 

Again, it may be notice that in obtaining the second figure of 
the root, the division of 190 by 20 gives 9 for the next figure ; this is 
too great, and the figure 7 has to be obtained tentatively. This is 
one of the modifications of the algebraical rule to which we referred 
in Art, 124. 
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* 221. If the cube root of a number consists of 2n+2 figures, 
when the first n+2 of these have been obtained by the ordinary 
method, the remaining n may be obtained by division. 

Let V denote the given number ; a the part of the cube root 


already found, that is the first n+2 figures found by the common 
rule, with 7 ciphers annexed ; w the remaining part of the root. 


Then IVN=a+x; 
N=a'+ 3027+ 8ax7+2° ; 
N—a Pipe 
Se eS aS oo ee er cae ct a thats a be 1 
3a* a = 3a? (1) 


Now V—a? is the remainder after n+2 figures of the root, 
represented by a, have been found ; and 3a? is the divisor at the 
same stage of the work. We see from (1) that V—a? divided 
by 3a? gives x, the rest of the quotient required, increased by 
ae: 

a ve We shall shew that this expression is a proper fraction, 
a 3a” 

so that by neglecting the remainder arising from the division, 
we obtain 2, the rest of the root. 

By supposition, w is <10”, and a is >10°"*? ; 

ost wthoe aks hy eapla O 
a <jouai ; that is, <9} 
9 102” y 1 
and se: 43, COU Se ee 
3a ® <3x10"? 
nae iT l 
hence Sac > a ce 
a +3a2'® S10 3x10" 


and is therefore a proper fraction. 


EXAMPLES XXIX. b. 


Find the fourth roots of the following expressions : 


1, 24-2823 + 2942? — 13727 +2401. 
Be i 
gee 


2 = 5° 

m m= m> m 

8, at+ 8a*x + 1624+ 32aa7 + 240707, 
4 

5 


re 


1 + 4a + Qu? — Sx? — Sart + 8x5 + Qo — dar? + a8. 
1 + 8x + 20x? + 8x3 — 2624 — 8c® + 202-5 — 8x7 + x8. 
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Find the sixth roots of the following expressions : 
6. 1+ 60+ 15a? + 2023 + 15act + 6ar5 + 278, 
7, 2% — 12ax5 + 240a4x? — 192a5.x + 60a.x4 - 160a%2 + 6408, 
8. a®— 1Sa5xv + 135a4v? — 540a%x + 12150224 — 1458aa5 + 72929, 
Find the eighth roots of the following expressions : 
9, x8 — Saty + 28.xv8y? — 56a>y? + T0rtyt — 56a y> + 2x27 — Say + y8. 
10. {at+2(p—1)a3+ (p?-2p- 1)a?-2(p-1)e+1}*. 


Find to four terms the square root of 


ll. l+z2. 13, 1-2. 13, 4+22. 14, 1-2-2. 

15. a®-x. 16. #+a?. 17, at- 322. 18. 9a?+ 12ax. 
Find to three terms the cube root of 

19, 2°- a’. 20. 8+2. di 5 + 9x. 


22, 1-6x+21x*. 93, 27a8-27x5- 18404. 24, 64-4824 9x. 


Identities and Transformations. 


*222. Derinition. An identity is an algebraical statement 
which is true for all values of the letters involved in it. 
Examples. a? +b3=(a+b)(a?-ab+b*). 
+ y> +25 -B8xyz= (ety +2) (22+ y? +2 - yo— za - wy). 


*223. An identity asserts that two expressions are always 
equal; and the proof of this equality is called “proving the 
identity.” The method of procedure is to choose one of the 
expressions given, and to shew by successive transformations 
that it can be made to assume the form of the other. 


Example 1. To prove that 
he(b -—¢c)+ca(e-a)+ab(a-b)= -(b-c)(c-a)(a—b). 
The first side =be(b — c) + c?a — ca® + a*b — ab? 
=be(b —¢)+a?(b - c) — a(b® —c?) 
=(b-c){be+a®—-a(b+c)} 
=(b-c){be +a? -ab—ac} 
=(b-c){a(a—b)-e(a—b)} 
=(b—c)(a—b)(a-c) 
= -(b-c)(c-a)(a—-b), 
changing the signs of the factor a~c, so as to preserve cyclic order, 
{Compare Art, 229, Example 3.] 
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The expression on the left-hand side can be readily put in the 
following forms ; 
a*(b—c)+b?(c—a)+c?(a—5)) ; 
—{a(b? —c?)+b(c? - a?) +¢(a?— 5?) }. 
Hence we have the following results : 
be(b-—c)+ca(e- a)+ab(a—b)= —(b-c)(c-—a)(a—}) ; 
a? (b-—c)+b?(c-—a)+c?(a—b)= —(b-c)(c—a)(a—b); 
a(b?—c?) +b(c? — a?) +¢(a® — b?)=(b—c)(c—a)(a - bd). 
These identities are of such frequent occurrence that they should 
be carefully noticed and remembered. 


Example 2. If 2s=a+b-+c prove that 
] i igs, 4h abe 


a ab eae 8 8(8—a)(s—b)(e—c). 


The first side = ( ; Za 5) +( J | 


Se Sy SGP 3: 


_ 8 sek Sa GRC 
eZee 0) | 6(S6) 
_ 23-a-—6b c 
~ (s—a)(s—b) | 8(s—c) 
c c 
(s—a)(s— b) | 3(8 —c) 
{s(s—¢e)+(s—a)(s—)) 
| s(s—a)(s—0)(s—c) j 
c{s?-cs+s*-as—bs+ah} 
8(s—a)(s—b)(s—c) 
__ ¢{28?—s(a+b+c)+abd} 
~ g(s—a)(s—b)(s—c) 
hoe Ca , for s(a+b+c)=8. 25=2s?, 
s(s—a)(s—b)(s—c) 

Note. Here 2s is a convenient abbreviation of a+b+c; and the 
reduction is much simplified by working in terms of s instead of 
substituting its value at once. In examples of this kind, as a rule, 
the student should avoid substituting as long as the work can be 
carried on in terms of the symbol of abbreviation. 


= G4 


Ixample 3. Tf 2®+w?=2(xyt+yzt+zu-y*— 2) 
prove that T=Y=2= 
By transposing, we have 
x? — Qay + y? + y? — Qyz+ 
or (a-y)?+(y—2)?- 
B.A. Q 


T Rr 
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Now since the square of any quantity is always positive, each of 
the expressions (a - y)®, (y—z)®, (z—u)® is positive. ence their sum 
cannot be zero unless each of them be separately equal to zero. 

x-y=0, y-z=0, z-uw=0; 
or I—=9— =the 

Note. The student should be careful to notice the difference 
between the conclusions to be drawn from the two statements 

(ar oe) Hs (G70) FSO) ceva cbabansunes spmomentscd (1), 
and (St) (YG) HO. evieveeenpantiwtea steerer (2). 


From (1) we infer that both x-a=0 and y—b=0 simultaneously, 
while from (2) we infer that either 2 -a=0 or y-b=0. 


*EXAMPLES XXIX, c. 
Prove the following identities : 
b (a3 +a) + ax (22 - a®) +03 (a +a)=(a+b) (a2 +a)(x? - ax+a?), 
(aac ++ by)? + (ay — bax)? + c2a® + cy? = (a? + y) (a? + b? + c*). 
(x+y)+3(e+y)%24+3(et+y)7+2 

=(a+z)84+3(a+2)?y¥4+3(a+z)yrt+y'. 
(a+b+c)(ab+be+ca) -abe=(a+b) (b+e)(c+a). 
(a+b+c)?-a(b+c—a)-b(a+c-—b)-—c(a+b—-c)=2(a* +b? +c). 
(x -y)P+(e+yP+3(a -y)P(a+y)+3(e+y)(x — y) =82", 
u(y -2) +9? (2-2) +27(a—y) + (y -2)(z- 2) (% ~ y)=0. 
a®(b—c)+b3(c —a)+c(a-b)= -(b-c)(c—a)(a-—b)(a+b+e). 
If x+y+2=0, prove that a*+y°+2=3xryz. 
Prove that (b —c)3 + (¢-—a)? + (a — b)§=3(b —c)(e-a)(a—b). 
If 2s=a+h+c, shew that 

11. (s—a)?+(s—b)?+(s—c)?+8=a? +b? +02 
12. (s-a)®+(s—b)® +(8—c)> +3abe=8%. 
13. 163(s-a)(s-—b) (a —c) =2b%c? + 2c*a? + 2a?) — at — b*- 8, 


14, 2(s-a)(s—b)(s-c)+a(s—b)(s~—c) +b(8~¢)(8-a) 
+e(s—a)(s—b)=abe. 


Sx mnInemr wre 


If a+b+c=0, shew that 
15. (2a ~b)®+ (2b ~ 0) + (2c - a)*=8(2a - b)(2b -¢) (2c - a). 
a pe e 
16. oatrbe* Drea t Bab 
17. Prove that : 
(e+ y +2) + (at y—2)8 + (a= y+2)9 + (a = y - 2) =dar(a® + 3y* + 82%), 
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1k 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


28. 


If a+b+c=s, prove that 
(s — 3a)* + (s — 3b)? + (s — 3c)® — 3(s — 8a) (s — 3b) (s — 3c) =0. 

If X=b+c-2a, Y=c+a-—2b, Z=a+b-—2c, find the value of 
X34 ¥34+ A-3X YZ. 


Find the value of a(a?+bc)+6(b?+ac)—c(c?-ab) when a=°7, 
G— OSC 5 


Prove that (a - 6)? +(e-a)? 
c— 


( a)+2(b-—a)(b-—c)+2(a—b)(a-c). 

Prove that a? (hb? — c?) + b?(c® — a) + c? (a? — b°) 
=(a—6)(b—c)(c—a)(ab+bc+ca) 
=a?(b—c)?+b7(c— a)? +c? (a — b)> 
= —[a?b? (a — b) + b?c?(b- c)+c?a? (ce — a). 

If (a+b)? +(b+c)?+(c+d)?=4(ab +be + cd), prove that 

(=0=C=0r 14\2. 
If c=a+d, y=b+d, z=c+d, prove that 
vty? +2 —yz- 2x -xy=a*+b?+c?—be-ca—ab. 


If a+b+c=0, prove that 
1 i 1 4 1 
b?+c?-a?  c?+a?-6?  a?+b?-¢? 


If a+b+c=0, simplify 
D+ Ce. oe _ g2y 4 StU oo ge Bey 4 tO es pe oo 
ne (b?+¢ ae et b?) + ape ay 
Prove that the equation 
(w —a)?+(y —b)?+ (a? +b? - 1)(2?+y?-1)=0, 
is equivalent to the equation 
(ax + by —1)?+ (bx - ay)?=0; 
hence shew that the only possible values of x and y are 
Se 
a?+b?? a?+b? 
If 2(a?+ a? — am) (y? +b? - by) =x*y*+a*b?, shew that 
(a — a)*(y —b)*? + (ba — ay)?=0, 
and therefore that x=a, y=b are the only possible solutions. 


*224, We shall now give some further examples of fractions 
to illustrate the advantage of arranging expressions with regard 
to cyclic order. - [Art. 172.] 
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Example. Find the value of 
at! b c 
(a—b)(a—e)(@—a) * (b-e)(b-a)(x—b) * (C= a)(e—B)(@—e) 
Changing the sign of one factor in each denominator, so as to 
preserve cyclic order, we get for the lowest common denominator, 
(a —b)(b-—c)(c-—a@) (x -—a)(x—b) (x -c). 
The whole expression has for its numerator 
—[a(b-—c)(@-—b)(w@-c)+...... = Beer ] 
or —[a(b -c){a?-(h+c)at+bel+...... essant if 
Arrange it according to powers of x; thus 
coefficient of a= —{a(b-c)+b(ce-a)+e(a—b)} 
— 4h 
coefficient of « ={a(b? —c*) +b(c? - a?) +.¢(a? - b?)} 
=(b-c)(c-—a)(a—b) ; (Art. 223.] 
terms which do not contain x ; 
= —{abe(b —c) + abe(c —a) +abe(a — b)} 
= -abe{b-c+c-at+a-)} 
* =0, 
(b-ec)(e-—a)(a—b)x 
(b-—c)(c - a)(a—b) (x —a)(a —b) (a -e) 
z 
(a —a)(a—b)(%-c) 

Note. In examples of this kind the work will be much facilitated 
if the student accustoms himself to readily writing down the follow- 
ing equivalents : 

(6—c)+(c-a)+(a—b)=0. 
a(b-c)+b(c-a)+e(a-—b)=0. 
a®(b —c) +b? (c -—a)+c?(a-—b) = -(a—b)(b-0¢)(c-a). 
be(b —¢) +ca(c-—a)+ab(a—b)= -(a—b)(b-e)(c-a). 
a(b* — ¢?) +b(c? — a®) +.¢(a® — b®) = (a — b) (b-—c) (ce —@). 


Hence the expression = 


Some of the identities in Xxrx. ¢, may also be remembered with 
advantage. 


*EXAMPLES XXIX. d. 


a b c 
(a—b)(a-c) * (b—c)(b—a) * (c-a)(e—b) 
be ca ab 
(a—b)(a—c)* (b~e)(b~a) (@-a)(e—b). 
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3. 


4. 


18. 


ae b? Eatene 
(@—b)(a—e) ' (b-c)(b-a) | (c-a ae b) 
ihe co b? ; 
(a—b)(a—-c) (6—c)(b—a)* (e-< wece b) 
a(b+c) b(a+c) c(a+b) | 
(a-—b)(c-—a) (a—b)(b-c) (c-a)(b-c) 
1 1 1 
a(a—b)(a—c) b(6-c)(b—a)  cle—a)(e—b) 
be ca ab 


a(a@—D)(a2— 2) b(b?—@) (0a) e(@—a%)(e— 6?) 


(w—b)(w—c) , (w—c)(w—-a) , (w-a)(e- b) 
(a—b)(a—c) (b-c)(b-a@) (ea a) (c —b) 


be(a+d) - ca(b+d) _ab(c+d) 
(g@=p\ia=e) (=eV(b=a)- (c=a\(e>0) : 
1 ] ] 
(a—b)(a—c)(w@—a) * (b—c)(b—a) (wb) (e~ ay(e—b)(w—e) 
a vic) C2 . 


(a-b)(a-c)(w+a) (B-e)(b-a)(@+0)  (e—a)(e—b)(@+e) 
get bate) 2(b+ce)(b+a) oletayletd) | 
"(= b)(a—c) (b—c)(b-a) (ec —a)(c—b) 
(b-¢)+b%(c—a a)+c3(a—b) 

(6—c)>+ (c—a)?+(a—b)? 
a?(b—c)+b2(c —a) +c? (a — b)+2(a—b)(b- c)(ce- a). 
(b—c)?+(c—a)?+ (a —b)? 
a3(b—c)+B(c—a)+c%(a—b) 
a?(b—c)+b?(c—a)+c?(a —b) 
a(b—c+P(c—ak+c(a—b)* 
(a—b)(b-c)(c-a) 


a°® 


1 1 1 
qo ©) +p (e-a) +7 (a— 8) 
Dalene D 
a\@ 2/7 b\e@ at] cl\a® Bw 
ieee Pe eae 
0(-j) +B (a- as) +(e -ae) 


is(t-5)+ca\a- a) aba) 
be\e b 1 a a ab\b a 
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*225. To find when RO yet Le aaa ch unas season eweons (1, 
is divisible by 5 ae a ee eee ee re wee (1 
Divide (1) by (2) in the ordinary way ; thus 
v+art+b| 2+ poe+qrt+r es ee 


B+ amvtbes 

(p—alat (¢=8) wr 

(p- a)a*+a(p—a) w+b(p-a) _ 
{(q-b)—a(p—a)}rt+r—B(p—a)seccsseecee (3). 


Now if the remainder is zero the division is exact. This is 
the case when 


{(q—b)-—a(p—a)}a+r—b(p—a)=0, 


ape iol) Lae 

ia | wq~b-a(p—a) 
Hence when x has this value, (1) is divisible by (2). 

But if in (3), q—b-—a(p-—a)=0, 

and also r—b(p—a)=0, 


the remainder is equal to zero whatever value x may have. Thus 
2+pr+qr+b is divisible by 2?+ar+b for all values of «, 
provided that 
g—b-—a(p—a)=9, 

and r—b(p—a)=0. 

*226. To find the condition that x*+px+q may be a perfect 
square. 

Using the ordinary rule for square root, we have 


x + pr+q (« + ~ 
ae 2 
aryP [PPt9, 
path 
ntl x 
g-%. 


If therefore 2?+pxr+q be a perfect square, the remainder 


9 
2 
q — , must be zero. 


2 
Hence g- t =0, or p?=4g, is the condition required. 
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*297. : To prove that xt+px°+qx?+rx+s is a perfect square 
of (a - Pr) =4s and 1?=p?s. 
The square root must clearly be a trinomial expression of the 
form «*+le+m ; if therefore we put 
a+ p+ qe?+reo+s=(e?+le+m), 
we have, on expanding the right-hand side, 
a+ pi+ qa? +rets=ov'+ 2x + 07(? + 2m) + Wms +m? 
Since this is to be true for all values of xv, we may assume that 
the coefficients of the like powers of x are the same; hence 
2=p, P+2m=q, 
2im =r, Mm? =. 


From these equations, by eliminating the unknown quantities 
Zand m, we shall obtain the necessary relations between », q, 7, 
and s. 


Thus we have q—-=2m=2,s, 
r=Wm=p./s; 
(q-%) =4s and 7?7=p%s 
r b 


Note. The method of Art. 226 might have been used here. Also 
the method of the present article may be used to establish the 
results of Arts. 225 and 226. 


*228. The proposition in the preceding article has been 
given to illustrate a useful method, which admits of very wide 
application. In the course of the proof we assume the truth of 
an important principle ; namely, 

If two rational integral expressions involving x are identically 
equal, the coefficients of like powers of x in the two expressions are 
equal, 

[An expression is said to be rational when no term contains a 
square or other root, and it is said to be integral with respect to x 
when the powers of w are all positive integers. | 

The demonstration of this principle belongs to a more 
advanced part of the subject, and could not be discussed com- 
pletely here. [See Higher Algebra. Art. 311.] 
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The Remainder Theorem. 
*229. If arational integral algebraical expression 
xX? + px") + pax" + psx” +... + PpiX +Pa 
be divided by x —a, the remainder will be 
a®+ pa"? + pra" + psa" +... + Ppa + Pa- 


Divide the given expression by #—a till a remainder is ob- 
tained which does not involve 2 Let @ be the quotient, and 2 
the remainder ; then 


B"  y0"—1 + ye"? +... +n 1 + Pn=Q(e — a) + Ht. 
Since # does not contain 2, it will remain unaltered whatever 
value we give to . 
Put «=a, then 
a+ pa") + pea"? +... APnratpPn=Q x 0+ RK, 
R=a"+ pia"! + pot"? +... +Pn-14+ Pn } 
which proves the proposition. 


From this it appears that when an algebraical expression is 
divided by w—a, the remainder can be obtained at once by 
writing a in the place of « in the given expression. 

Again, the remainder is zero when the given expression is 
exactly divisible by «—a; hence we deduce another important 
proposition, known as the Factor Theorem. 

If a rational integral expression involving x become equal to 0 
when ais written for x, it will contain x —a as a factor. 


HBxample 1. Resolve into factors x* + 32? — 13-15. 


By trial we find that this expression vanishes when «=38; hence 
x —3 is a factor. 


3 4. Ba? — 18a - 15 =a*(x - 3) + 6a (x — 3) + 5(a@ - 3) 
=(x -— 3) (a? + 6a + 5) 
= (x —-3)(7+1)(@+5). 


Note. The only numerical values that need be substituted for x 
are the factors of the last term of the expression, Thus, in the 
resent case, by making trial of —5, we should have detected the 
actor w+ 5. 
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Example 2. The remainder when x4-2a?+a2-7 is divided by 

x+2 is 
(-2)'-2(-2)8+(-2)-7; 

that is, 16+16-2-7, or 23. 

Or the remainder may be found more shortly by substituting 
x= —2in [{(w—2)x}a+]]x-7. 

Example 3. Find the factors of be(b-—c)+ca(e-a)+ab(a—b). 

On trial, this expression vanishes when b=c; therefore b-c isa 
factor. Similarly c—a, a—b may be shewn to be factors. 

be(b—c) +ca(c—a)+ab(a—b)= IM (b-—c)(c-a)(a—D)...... (dl) 3 

and since the left-hand member of this identity is only of three 
dimensions in a, b, c, the factor JJ must be some numerical quantity 
independent of a, b, c; its value can therefore be found by giving 
particular values to a, 6, c, or by equating the coefficients of like 
terms on each side. 

Let a=0, b=1, c=2, then (1) becomes 


2(-1)+0+0=M(-1)x2x(-1); 
whence M=-1. 
be(b-—c)+ca(c-a)+ab(a—b)= —(b-c)(c-a)(a—5). . 


*230, We shall now give general proofs of the statements 
made in Art. 55. We suppose 7 to be positive and integral. 
I. To prove that x»—y" is always divisible by x —y. 
By the remainder theorem when w#"—y” is divided by x-y 
the remainder is 
uF —Y", or 0, 
that is, 2”—” is always divisible by x—y. 
II. To prove that x°+y" ts divisible by x+y when n is odd, 
but not when n is even. 
By the remainder theorem when «"+y” is divided by x+y 
the remainder is 
( —y)" +7". 
(1) if m is odd, (-y+y"=-y"+y"=0; 
(2) ifmiseven, (-y!"+y"= Yy=2y"; 
hence there is a remainder when x is even, but none when x is 
odd ; which proves the proposition. 
In like manner it may be proved that «"—¥y” is divisible by 
r+y when n is even ; and w+ y” is never divisible by #—y. 


ave. 
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By going through a few steps of the division, the form of the 
quotient in each case is easily determined. The results of the 
present article may be conveniently stated as follows : 

(i) For all values of x, : 
xv" — yy" =(x—y) (a + oy $F + be hago), 

(ii) When x is odd, 

a +y"=(e+y)(a" — e—*y + ary 2 fore +y"). 

(iii) When » is even, 

a —y"=(e+y)(e" =A oy tir -y"). 


*EXAMPLES XXIX. e. 


Find the values of # which will make each of the following 
expressions a perfect square : 
Ll. at+ 6x3 + 132? + 13x -1. 2. 24+6a°+ lla? +3431. 
at — Qaa3 + (a? + 2b) x — 3aba + 2b. 
re 


3 

4, 4p*a — 4pqa* + (q? + 2p*) a? — Spga + 5) 
5 ax aba  2acx* Ob4" bbex 
6 
a 


se eS a 
at + 2a? + 3a%x* + cx +d. 
Find the conditions that a+ —aa* + ba? — ca +1 may be a perfect 
square for all values of 2. 
Find the values of which will make each of the following 
expressions a perfect cube : 


2y4 
8. 82% — 36x2+ 56x — 39. 6 22% s sated 9808; 


ne 
10, mc — 9m2 nat + 39mn?2? - 51 n4. 
11, Find the relation between / and ¢ in order that 
x + Bax" + be +e 

may be a perfect eube for all values of a. 

12. Find the conditions that 
x8 4. 8aa® + Bhat + a (6b = 5a®) a8 + 3b(b — a®) a? + Bea + d 

may be a perfect cube for all values of 2. 
13. What number must be added to a4 2x? in order that the 

expression may be divisible by x +4? 
14, If «+a be a common factor of 2+ px+q and x*+la+m, shew 


that a= —2. 
l—p 
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Resolve into factors : 


15, w°—622+lle—6. 16) ae = bm? — 22;-P 24" 
17. x34 9x" + 26x04 24. 18, x2?-x2?-41x+105. 
19, «°—392+70. 90, wz? — Sir? — Bla — 22. 
91, 622+ 7a? —-a2—2. 9D 62> a2— 192 +6. 


Write down the quotient in the following cases : 


ep ee tg EU. | Oy Re  Gagp cee 
"geeky “ety “any “ @-y 


Find the square root of 
97, wit (Qa—4)a3+ (a? — 2a+4)x? + (2a? -4a)e+a?. 
98, (a+1)2xt+ (2a? + 2a)x3 + (8a? — 4a — 6)a? + (2a? —- 6a)x+ a?-6a+9. 


29. Find what values of m make 3ma?+(6m-12)z+8 a perfect 
square. 
30. If 4a*+ 12a%y+ Px?y?+6xy?+y1 is a perfect square, find P. 


Without actual division shew that 


31. 32x —332°+1 is divisible by w-1. 

BOR mee er oes! SORE ic cosas sdarwnebonds ctl Bl 

Son eae He BOG— BO Aiadsceesos one x? — 2 — 6. 
Without actual division find the remainder when 

84 a — ba 5 is divided by x-5. 

BR or Mr Ode LOG? ye... vee vec cee a+2a. 


36. If ax?-bxe+c and dx’? -hbx+c have a common factor, then 
a? — abd + cd*=0. 

ol. peepee pete integer, prove that 5-1 is always 
38. Shew that 1-x2-a"+2""! is exactly divisible by 

1 -2x +27, 
39. If a?+px+r and 3x?+p have a common factor, prove that 

x ae: 

= 46 % =-(()) 
40. Shew that if 2+ py"+qz" is exactly divisible by 

x? — (ay + bz)x +abyz, 


then pia aL ve 4 | =(0), 
a” bn 


CHAPTER XXX. . 


Tut THEORY OF INDICES. 


[Logarithms (Chap. xxx1x.) may be taken in connection with this 
chapter after Arts. 231-242 have been read. The articles marked with 
an asterisk may be postponed on a first reading. | 


231, Hurnerro all the definitions and rules with regard to 
indices have been based upon the supposition that they were 
positive integers ; for instance 

(1) at=a.a.a... to fourteen factors. 
(2) atx @=alt*8=a", 
(3) a4¥+a=al-3=a", 
(4) (a¥voa =a", 

The object of the present chapter is twofold: first, to give 
general proofs which shall establish the laws of combination in 
the case of all positive integral indices; secondly, to explain 
how, in strict accordance with these laws, intelligible meanings 
may be given to symbols whose indices are fractional, zero, or 
negative. 

We shall begin by proving, directly from the definition of a 
positive integral index, three important propositions. 


232. Derinition. When m is a ae integer, a™ stands 
for the product of m factors each equal to a, 


ma. 233, Prop. I, To prove that a" xa’=a™*, when m and n 
are positive integers. 
By definition, a@=a.a.a@... tom factors ; 
a"=a.a.a... to n factors ; 
a™ xa" =(a.a.0... to m factors) x (a@.a.a... to n factors) 
= a.a.a... tom+n factors 
=a™*", by definition. 


Cor. If p is also a positive integer, then 
a™xa*xqma™tnt? ; 


and so for any number of factors. 
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234. Prop. II. To prove that a™+a"=a™—", when m and n 
are positive integers, and m > n. 


BE GEO AIG. Olusesing to m factors 
a" 79 fn = a a 
an Tada gene to n factors 
(ie eee CON —= 7 a AGbOIES 
— (GHEE 


235. Prop. Ill. Zo prove that (a™)*=a™, when m and n are 
positive integers. 
SO Ol acca to » factors 
=(a@.a.a... to m factors)(a.a@.a... to m factors) ... 


the bracket being repeated 7 times, 
Sah OPEC) ee aer to mn factors 


236. These are the fundamental laws of combination of 
indices, and they are proved directly from a definition which is 
intelligible only on the supposition that the indices are positive 


and integral. 
But it is found convenient to use fractional and negative 


P 

indices, such as aé, a~‘, or, more generally, a%, a~”; and these 
have at present no intelligible meaning. For it is plain that the 
definition of a”, [Art. 232], upon which we based the three pro- 
positions just proved, is no longer applicable when m is fractional, 
or negative. 

Now it is important that all indices, whether positive or 
negative, integral or fractional, should be governed by the same 
laws. We therefore determine meanings for symbols such as 


RP 
at, a~", in the following way : we assume that they conform to 


the fundamental law, a” x a”=a™*”, and accept the meaning to 
which this assumption leads us. It will be found that the 
symbols so interpreted will also obey the other laws enunciated 
in Props. u. and 11. 
P 

237. To find a meaning for a‘, p and q being positive 
integers. 

Since a” x a"=a"*” is to be true for al/ values of m and x, 


by replacing each of the indices m and 7 by P we have 


P wy ys 2p 
ORES (fimo l to). 
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£ go 2. Se, @ ise? oe 

Similarly, a?xat?xat¥=a%xat=at tal, 
Proceeding in this way for 4, 5, ...... qg factors, we have 

ws P Ad ap 

Cx atx at as, to g factors=a? ; 


that is, (at)! =a", 
Therefore, by taking the g™ root, 
ai= Ya, 
or, in words, ai is equal to “the g" root of a.” 
Examples. (1) ata Ra, 
(2) at=2g/a, 
(3) 42 = /43=/64=8. 
(4) at x a®=aitt = at, 
(5) Rix agit, 
(6) Babb? x datyt=12at* hyd t = poaty?, 


238. To find a meaning for a’. 


Since a™xa"=a™+” is to be true for ald values of m and n, 
by replacing the index m by 0, we have 


a? x a" =qot" 


Hence any quantity with zero index is equivalent to 1. 


Example. a~°x g-t=gi-eteb= a=], 


239. To find a meaning for am". 


Since a” x a"=a™*" is to be true for all values of m and x, by 
replacing the index m by —”, we have 


an" x ahaa" t= Q?, 
But @Me=1; 
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] 
hence a= — 
a 
1 
and a" =—. 
a 


From this it follows that any factor may be transferred from 
the numerator to the denominator of an expression, or vice-versa, 
by merely changing the sign of the index. 


Bxamples. (1) a8. 
1 i 
(2) ss =V=Ny 
y 2 
= Al 1 ] el 
oT *= ——— — — ==: 
8) 27} Ye ye FI 


240. To prove that a®+a®=a™™ for all values of m and n. 


a” +a" =a™ X ~ 
ei Oe 
=a”, by the fundamental law. 
Examples. (1) a+a5=a-5= ata 4. 
(2) c+ ime ots = oe 
(3B) a®-b + gpa—e = ga—b—(a—e) — ype, 


241. The method of finding a meaning for a symbol, as ex- 
plained in the preceding articles, deserves careful attention. The 
usual algebraical process is to make choice of symbols, give them 
meanings, and then prove the rules for their combination. Here 
the process is reversed ; the symbols are given, and the law to 
which they are to conform, and from this the meanings of the 
symbols are determined. 


242. The following examples will illustrate the different 
principles we have established. 
FS 


y y S. 1 —— = ->— : 
Examples. (1) Bie) heey 


1 Hy ts 
Phar se toh® Selfyane Ss eh eee aeps Sh al 4 
(2) Se Sy te Se ee ee ae 


ALGEBRA. 


3 
lad se BIyj2 12 
PY ts xa/y? _ = xy 


(3) Ses Se 
Wate ae 
(4) 2 a+ 3 +at=2at+3at +a! 
2 ae 
=5a* +a =a" (5+a") 


EXAMPLES XXX. a. 


Express with positive indices : 


[CHAP. 


4, /8+a-2. 
/ By 
aa a 


xy? xa), AQ? a-2x-l<+ 3a. 


be ae 


=; 
alt 


S/a-* + Sal, 


/ 1 
“23, 2a ss 
i 
J aT =S1r 
m2 
4a"? x 8a-}, 


ine. 
+ 


ele Qa}, 72. sa7t. 3, 4-203 
] 1 5 [a 
. a ee 
19% 23 x8a-1.40, 1+2a7% AL? 
1 1 P 2 
/13., =" Aa, gee (1 
Aq, an-%etsa-% 18, Yass. /19, 
Express with radical signs and positive indices : 
S90, «3 Ja, at 99, 5a}. 
Jog 1 Jo5 2. log, °_. 
2a* pot 2 
J 98, a7*x2q7% J99 a $s.2074, S30. 
Ig, 2. digg, ig Se 
a} oa a4 
352 s/a? x ga. S36. S/a-*+8/a-*. 87, 


438,  S/x + %/2?. $9. 


S/a® + z/a*, ~ 40. 


Wa x kx. 


A/a" x Sa" + Bam, 


Or 
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Find the value of 


mr 41, 16%, 142, 4 vag, 125% 74d, 88 ag, 867. 
1 3 : 
l / ¢ 2 } SL \iee J SL\# ) 39 i. 
/ 46. 35-3" ‘47, 243°. J/48, (=) 8 JAS. (Fa) 150: (# ‘tant 


*243. To prove that (a™)!=a™ vs universally true for all values 
of m and n. 


Case I. Let 7 be a positive integer. 


Now, whatever be the value of m 


CC LAD aN) Lo to n factors 
= YMTM+M+ oe to n terms 


mn 
= (9) fs 


Case II. Let m be unrestricted as before, and let n be a 
positive fraction. Replacing n by P where p and q are positive 
Pp 
integers, we have (a”)” =(a™)@, 


P P 
Now the g" power of (a@”)7={(a™)2}4 


=(amyr, [Case I.] 
=(a")? 
=a. [Case I.] 


Hence by taking the q" root of these equals, 


p 
a= fare 
mp 


=A [Art. 237.] 


Case III. Let m be unrestricted as before, and let n be any 
negative quantity. Replacing n by —7r, where r is positive, we 
have 


(any =(a")7 = [Art. 239.] 


we 
‘ (a) 
aR [Case IT. ] 


=@ me —o™ 
Hence Prop. 1., Art. 235, (a”)"=a™" has been shewn to be 


universally true. 
B.A. R 
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Examples. (1) (be) * 58 *F — pF, 
(2) {Fit la oto: 


(3) ( ae oA Se =: 


awe-e gate, 


*244. To prove that (ab)’=a"b*, whatever be the value of n; 
a and b being any quantities whatever. 


Case I. Let x be a positive integer. 
Now (ab)"=ab.ab.ab...... to n factors 
=(a.a.a...to n factors)(b.b.b... to m factors) 
al min 
Case II. Let » be a positive fraction. Replacing n by e 


Pp 
where p and g are positive integers, we have (ab)"=(ab). 


z P 
Now the g" power of (ab)«={(ab)*}# 


=(ab)?, [Art. 243.] 
=aPhP 

PP 
=(a7b2)¢. [Case I.] 


a 
Taking the g" root, (ab)?=avb¢. 
Case III. Let x have any negative value. Replacing » by 
—r, where 7 is positive, 
Oimig tne 
(ab)" =(ab) ~ (aby 
' 
~ ahr 


= npn 


=a-b? 


Hence the proposition is proved universally. 


The result we have just proved may be expressed in a verbal 
form by saying that the index of a product may be distributed 
over its factors. 

Note. An index is not distributive over the terms of an expres- 
sion. Thus (a? +bty is not equal toa+b. Again (a?+ py? is equal 
to Va? +b, and cannot be further simplified. 
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Heeanvoles. (1) ((y2)e-S{en)?(amy)re yest ata a ey? 
; a 
(2) {(a—b)¥}—-*x {(a+b)—*}'=(a—b)-* x (a+b) -# 
={(a-b)(a+b)}-*# 


= (a? —§2)-®, 


*245. It should be observed that in the proof of Art. 244 the 
quantities a and 6 are wholly unrestricted, and may themselves 


involve indices. 
14 


Examples. (1) (ay” 2)? + (a2y-2) 


a (yt f= (a, 
bs/a-* b Jaq eLe N e Uae 


= (36-2 + n/a2b-3)6 


Ate a3! 
=(a5b ?+ab *)6 


a feeyoeeee 
= (os Pp =aes 


EXAMPLES XXX. b. 


Simplify and express with positive indices : 


‘fi, (Nu2b?)8, 4/9. (x/ae—4y3)-8, /y one (aty—®)3 x (x3?) -4, 
16x2\~* Jane [21% 3 /j a 3\-2 | 
S147 & = ) 5.! (323) AG (Sa) 


Male {4/ (a tyt)"}*, a faye. = 19, (dam2 sont. 
10.2 (we yey. A? (ex ye *)i=* AQ? (ears gx\t-2 
/13, Nab x Nab, M14,° Sab-Te-? x (a-1b-207-4)— 5 


(15.2 Saab x (a®x3)-», fig, Sa yptn ya. 
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Simplify and express with positive indices : 


‘17. (a~ *g/sc)-3 x Je Ja-8, S87 \ GRP (ah), 
‘19. a+b) x (a+b) 4. /90.” f(a —y)3}" 2 {(e+y)"} 
ah \-3 fab \5 , Ja, ba 2 gt 6 
a. (a5) +(e): a get (5) a} 
93.” (a7 oe tyat)*. Nard x(a -vyt 
- (a x* Vax Ya) Sh, Va+b)' x (a2 - 8)" 3, 


125. ie): es st) on (aa 2 


5 
‘an ( (oN) 93, a Ora | 


ata-2 x, /a (8 — ab) (68 — ab) 
n]qy2n Jia _" _\n2—) Sa 
/J 29, ? (an*- lynFi see s, ¥ 30." (ant1) ae a 
, Pp-q _ n Lad ,a2— be a 
‘an. {FoR xarr-n" 439.1 (ays ( aoe , 
aya =F ae <8 \-¢ te i\# 
48. (iyo) «(B)- (4) «(a)- 
io"2- 
x (2-\ _] a at 
35. Ont x Qn-1 x 4" 5 36. ("ri > (Qu-tyna i ° 
8.2"—4, 2-3 ants 6, Zetl 
37. We Qn-1 * 38. : ~ Bnt2y 7 c ies 


246. Since the index-laws are universally true, all the 
ordinary operations of multiplication, division, involution and 
evolution are applicable to expressions which contain fractional 
and negative indices. 


247. In Art. 121, we pointed out that the descending powers 
of wv are 
1: ow 
A reason for this may be seen if we write these terms in the form 


tana Ce Py Bet. a4 a, 
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Hxample 1. Multiply 3b 04 2x8 by ot — 2, 


Arrange in descending powers of a. 


4 
x? +2 +3 
2 ere | 
—2¢ —4e% —6xu = 


4 2 ae | 
wo —4o> 3 —6a0*. 


Example 2. Divide 16a-*-6a-?+ 5a-1+6 by 14+2a7}. 
Qa-1+1)16a-°- 6a-?+ 5a-1+6(8a-?- 7a + 6 


16a-*+ 8a? 
—]l4a-?+ 5a 
—l4a~- Ja 
12a1+6 
12a1+6 


Example 3. Find the square root of 
ae 
Y) 
Getting rid of the radical signs, and arranging in descending 
powers of x, we have 


— 2x +44 we — 4 (ey). 


xv — Axty? + 4a2y-1 + ty? — Qa+ fe - Qoey? 4 y 


ne 2 
3 es : 
2a? —Qaey * | dey % 4 dae2y-1 
—Aaty 2 4 Ag 2y-1 
1 
7 
Q0? — dary 4% a0 #20 4 8 


Note. In this example it should be observed that the introduction 
of negative indices enables us to avoid the use of algebraical fractions. 


IQ\94. i, 


/| a 
J. 3% 
‘9, 
40.2 
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EXAMPLES XXX. c. 
Multiply 32° -54827? by 4e%4 3x74, 
Multiply 3a —4at—at by gat +a7* — 6a7*. 
Find the product of c*+2c-*-7 and 5-3c-*+ 2c*. 
Find the product of 5+2x*+ 32-4 and 4a*- 32-4, 
Divide Qla+2?+a%+1 by 8x41. 
Divide 15a— 3a! --2a7? + 8a-1 by ba! +4, 
Divide 16a—*+ 6a~?+ 5a -6 by 2a-1- 
Divide 5b4 — 63 — 4-4 — 40-# —5 by rs an, 
Divide 2la** + 20 - 27a* - 26a"* by 3a*-5. 


Divide 8c-" - 8c" + 5c®” — 3c-8" by 5c”-3c-". 


Find the square root of 


‘174, 
/!19, 


J\13, 
4)44, 


J15, 
/16. 


/17. 
/\18, 
yare /19,7 


J! 90, 


Qu — 120? +10- 4x7? 40-1, 

25a4 +16 - 30a ~ 24a* + 49a!, 

dae” 4+ x-" +28 ~ 24a? — 16x74. 

12a* + 4 — 6a* + a** + 5a, 

Multiply a? - 8744 4a~? - 2a4 by 4a? +02 44074, 
Multiply eae by 1- f/x. 

Multiply ava —at-2 3 by 2a -3,/2-a-4 8, 

Divide ¥a242at - tort 2 by hada ty = 
Divide 1-,/a- 25 +202 by 1 -at, 


Divide 48/22 - Sat — 54 gate by Out _ iy — ie 
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Find the square root of 


AQ], 9-4 - 182-3 er 64/(4)+ 


: 3 bei 
422, 4/23 -124/( *y) + 25Ny - 24 4](% mes By, 


ao Afact Hi 3/q¢2 
/236 8 81(< + 1) +36 aby —1) 1588. 
Te y ) 5, 
a? 2 -88y a 
JA. 16 +itg pat or —68/y. 


248. The following examples will illustrate the formule of 
earlier chapters when applied to expressions involving fractional 
and negative indices. 


Te a Bese, aie Li MeL eee ia er 
Haomplel. (a®—b2\(@ "46 %)=a* *-a *b%+0% 2—b% 2 
afi I ss 
=l-a “b’+a*b %-1 
Example 2. Multiply 2”?-«#?+3 by 2a°P+ x? -3. 
The product ={2a°?— (x? —3)}{2u°P + (xP -3)} 
= (2x?)? — (xP - 3)? 
= 4974? — 4°? + 6? — 9. 
Example 3. The square of 30% 2-4 t 
=9u-+44e3-2. 302. 2-2.30%. 2 42.20.08 
=90 +4407} — 122° - 64407 * 
| = 9a —12e* 24 4a FP 4a, 
by collecting like terms and rearranging. 


n 


an ISH n Zt 

Example 4. Dividea*? +a ? by a? +a ? 
3n _3n n 7 

The quotient =(@? +a 7)+(a*+a ?) 
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EXAMPLES XXX. d. 


Write down the value of 


1. (x? -7)(x* +3). 2, (4x — 5x-1)(4e +32). 
3, (7e-9y")\(Te+9y), 4, (w™—y")(a-™Ey-"). 
5. (at -2a-*)2, 6. (ax +02). 
% (otto), 8, (Say? — Bx-*y-) (dary? + Bar~4y-), 
9. (fata me 10, (Buty~? + 5a~*y?) (Barty? — 5ar-4y~*), 
li. (ar-5- 12, (2-2 #4297, 
13, {(a+b)*+(a- ies 14. {(a+b)?-(a-b) A}, 


Write down the quotient of 
vib, x-9a by at+3at. 9 164 2? - 27 by a? -3. 
417. a®-16 by at—4. 718/ x!4+8 by x42, 
AQ, c%-c-* by ct-c 7%, = 20, 1-8a-8 by 1-2a-. 
J21, a@-a5 by a+ 2%, 292./ «4-1 by a+1. 
193, «$-1 by aw -1. J, x8" 4.32 by a +2. 
Find the value of 
J. (et+ab—ay(erated). 426, (Qvt4443e7h (act 44-3274), 
J, (2-ab+a)(Q+ab+m), M28. (a*+74+3a-*)(a*-7 -3a-*), 


a? — 8atb 7 4 2 \-1 
ak — 2 1%. 2 b+). 
dhs at. 4+ 28/ab + aut 5 «-5Jja-14° + : J 


$ a at 
Jai, = —4¥e* (3, ot e- ty 
Sa? +44 4a7 = 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ELEMENTARY SURDS. 


249. Derivition. If the root of a quantity cannot be exactly 
obtained the root is called a surd. 


Thus ./2, 8/5, &/a3, ./q? +6? are surds. 


By reference to the preceding chapter it will be seen that 
these are only cases of fractional indices ; for the above quanti- 
ties might be written 


1 3 1 
OF OO" (QA eUe) as 


Since surds may always be expressed as quantities with frac- 
tional indices they are subject to the same laws of combination 
as other algebraical symbols. 


250. A quantity may be expressed in a surd form without 


6 
really being a surd. Thus ¥/x° or x*, though apparently a surd, 
can be expressed in the equivalent form «7. 


251. A surd is sometimes called an irrational quantity ; 
and quantities which are not surds are, for the sake of distinction, 
termed rational quantities. 


252. In the case of numerical surds such as ,/2, 8/5,..., 
although the ewvact value can never be found, it can be deter- 
mined to any degree of accuracy by carrying the process of 
evolution far enough. 


Thus MOH 2230068 | seen ; 


that is ./5 lies between 2°23606 and 2°23607 ; and therefore the 
error in using either of these quantities instead of ,/5 is less than 
‘00001. By taking the root to a greater number of decimal 
places we can approximate still nearer to the true value. 

It thus appears that it will never be absolutely necessary to 
introduce surds into numerical work, which can always be carried 
on to a certain degree of accuracy ; but we shall in the present 
chapter prove laws for combination of surd quantities which 
will enable us to work with symbols such as ,/2, 4/5, X/a, ... with 
absolute accuracy so long as the symbols are kept in their surd 
form. Moreover it will be found that even where approximate 
numerical results are required, the work is considerably simpli- 
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fied and shortened by operating with surd symbols, and after- 
wards substituting numerical values, if necessary. 


253. The order of a surd is indicated by the root symbol, or 
surd index. Thus /x, 2/a are respectively surds of the third 
and 2 orders. 


The surds of the most frequent occurrence are those of the 
second order ; they are sometimes called quadratic surds. Thus 
/3, Ja, Va+y are quadratic surds. 


254. It will frequently be found convenient to express a 
rational quantity in a surd form, 

A rational quantity may be expressed in the form of a surd of 
any required order by raising it to the power whose root the surd 
expresses, and prefixing the radical sign. Thus 

5=n/25 = $125 = 4/625 = 2/5"; 
. 5 = oe a kee en 
at+v=V(a+rP=N (ata =V(a+2)". 


255. A surd of any order may be transformed into a surd of 
a different order. 


1 as 
(2) Z/a=a?=a?t =7N/a2, 


256. Surds of different orders may be transformed into surds 
of the same order. This order may be any common multiple of 
each of the given orders, but it is usually most convenient to 
choose the /east common multiple. 

Example. Express a’, /b®, §/a5 as surds of the same lowest 
order. 

The least common multiple of 4, 3, 6 is 12; and expressing the 
given surds as surds of the twelfth order they become Ba", 2/b8, Ba, 

257. Surds of different orders may be arranged according to 
magnitude by transforming them into surds of the same order. 

Lxample. Arrange ./3, 3/6, 4/10 according to magnitude, 


The least common multiple of 2, 3, 4 is 12; and, expressing the 
given surds as surds of the twelfth order, we have 


J/3 =R/38 = 2/729, 
36 = 2/64 = 1/1296, 
4/10 = 8/108 = 8/1000, 
Hence arranged in ascending order of magnitude the surds are 


V/3, 4/10, 26, 


bo 
or 
or 
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EXAMPLES XXXII. a. 


Express as surds of the twelfth order with positive indices : 


ye a —— ieee 
vie a, 2, asa, 43, Sax x Va-t-®. 
6 
44, = . “5 wie . 4 6 l . 
ee: a 8/q@—i4 t an 
a * N 
Express as surds of the 2” order with positive indices : 
1 
Bi, RAG: 8. x. 9, at, 10. \/ an, 
. L 
2 jl on 2 
11. ia Ife. nee 
eye. a y Py imma 
Express as surds of the same lowest order : 
15... nitty Bia? 16. a? a Ly, es, Ria®, Ria. 
18, Wat, B/x, 19, */a*4, N/ab. 20, Nun, Rada, 


A. J3, sll, $13. 22. 8, /3, 36. 23, 32, 98, 4. 


258. The root of any expression is equal to the product of 
the roots of the separate factors of the expression. 


= 1 
For ab =(ab)y" 
aoe 
=a [Art. 244. ] 
=a. 2b. 
Similarly, Vabe=Ra. rb. Re; 


and so for any number of factors. 


Huamples. (1) W15 =N/3 . 2/5. 
(2) SJa% =Na®. Sb =a2X/b. 
(3) /50 =\/25. /2=5,/2. 
Hence it appears that a surd may sometimes be expressed as 


the product of a rational quantity and a surd ; when so reduced 
the surd is said to be in its simplest form. 

Thus the simplest form of ,/128 is 8,/2. 

Conversely, the coefficient of a surd may be brought under 
the radical sign by first reducing it to the form of a surd, and 
then multiplying the surds together. 
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Examples. (1) 7/5 =,/49.,/5=,/245. 
(2) ak/b=S/a8. Sb=8/a%D. 
When so reduced a surd is said to be an entire surd. 


259. When surds have, or can be reduced to have, the same 
irrational factor, they are said to be “ke ; otherwise, they are 
said to be wnlike. Thus 


5/8, 2/3, rv/3 are like surds. 


But 3,/2 and 2./3 are unlike surds. 


Again, 3,/20, 44/5, NE are like surds ; 
vo 
for 3,/20=3,/4../5=3.2./5=6,/5 ; 
1 ee 


260. In finding the sum of a number of like surds we reduce 
them to their simplest form, and prefix to their common irrational 
part the sum of the coefficients. 


Example 1. The sum of 3,/20, 4/5, 35 
=6,/5 + 4/5 + iV5 
i 
= 5 Ji . 
Example 2. The sum of xi/8x8a 4 ye! — ya - 28/80 
=x, Wefla+y(-y)sa-z.z3/a 
= (2x2 — 4? - 2?) 3a. 
261. Unlike surds cannot be collected. 


Thus the sum of 5/2, —2./3 and /6 is 5,/2—2,./3+,/6, 
and cannot be further simplified. 


EXAMPLES XXXI. b. 
Express in the simplest form : 
/1, /288. /2, /147. 43, 3/256. 74, 3/432. 
/5, 3/150. 46, 24/720. ‘7, 5,/245. 78, 3/1029, 
Y9, 4/3125. 10, Y-2187. Al, V36a°, 2, 27%. 


~ 
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413. 8/—108.xrty? Aa, rae) ah /15, Nate, 
16. Na®+2a*b + ab?. 17, 8xty — 24a y? + 24a2y? — Sxy4, 
Express as entire surds : 
fig, 112. ig. 14.5. /20, 64/4. Joy, 5.3/6. 
4. PTT Bab _ /20c? Bay Nee 
a Be Pe 793 300, (200° Jog 3% 
22. Al 8 23. 2c V9a*b 24. y of 
253 9q 3/2744 4) HA 
RY IRE MeN Co ey a Vs, 
GN a SNe ae b V8ai 
or ot Pipprt pan-Pl 
/ 28, ee ee 0, 2a 
qr-2 b QP 1 ar y 
J31. (x+y) af =e, ee a a 
e+y a-x VY atx? ° 
Find the value of 
L383. 3/45 — 20+ 7/5. V34, 4/63 +. 5/7 - 8/28. 
35. /44-5,./176 +2,/99. /3G, 2/363 -— 5/243 +,/192. 


87.1 28/189+33/875-728/56. 38, 523/81-7,8/192+4.3/648. 
739, 3.4/162-74/82+.4/1250. /40. 5N/-54-2/-16+4,2/686. 
YALL? 4,/1284+4,/75-5,/162. S42, 5,/24-2,/54-./6. 
1 
252 — ./294 — ea 
V3, J252— J294 484/ ; 44, 3,/147- aN a- 37 = 
262. To multiply two surds of the same order: multiply 
separately the rational factors and the irrational factors. 
i ue 
For ak/a x bYy=ax" x by” 
ilk 
—abary” 
i 
= ably)" 
=ab xy. 
Examples. (1) 5,/3x3,/7 =15,/21. 
(2) 2a/ax3x/e= Ge. 
(3) Natbx a—-b= N/(a+b)(a—b)= Va? — 62. 
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263. If the surds are not in their simplest form, it will save 
labour to reduce them to this form before multiplication. 


Example. The product of 5,/32, ./48, 2,/54 
=5.4,/2x4./3x2.3./6=480. /2. /3. ./6=480 x 6=2880. 


264. To multiply surds which are not of the same order: 
reduce them to equivalent surds of the same order, and proceed as 


before. 
Example. Multiply 53/2 by 2./5. 
The product =5 £/2? x 2 §/5°= 10 1/2? x 5° = 10 8/500. 


265. Suppose it is required to find the numerical value of 
the quotient when ,/5 is divided by ,/7. 

At first sight it would seem that we must find the square 
root of 5, which is 2°236..., and then the square root of 7, which 
is 2°645 ..., and finally divide 2°236 ... by 2°645...; three trouble- 
some operations. 

But we may avoid inuch of this labour by multiplying both 
numerator and denominator by ./7, so as to make the denomi- 
nator a rational quantity. Thus 


5/5 JT NBXT_/35 
at at at am haar gaa 
Ji 7 ii ( i 
Now /385=6'916... 
/5 5916... 
cal ee os 
‘ ‘ 


266. The great utility of this artifice in calculating the 
numerical value of surd fractions suggests its convenience in the 
case of a// surd fractions, even where numerical values are not 


required, Thus it is usual to simplify ay as follows : 


aJb_aJbxJe_anbe 

Je lexfe ¢ 
The process by which surds are removed from the denomi- 
natorof any fraction is known as rationalising the denominator. 
It is effected by multiplying both numerator and denominator ° 


by any factor which renders the denominator rational. We shall 
return to this point in Art. 270. 
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267. The quotient of one surd by another may be found 
by expressing the result as a fraction, and rationalising the 
denominator. 

Example 1. Divide 4,/75 by 25,/56. 

BJS SK SNIS _ 2n/8 
25/56 25x2,/14 5, /14 
_ 2/8 x14 _ 2/42/42 

5 /14x/14 5x14 3b - 

fo _ Sox ¥e _ be _Nbe. 
er esi ee 


The quotient = 


Example 2. 


EXAMPLES XXXTI, c. 
Find the value of 


J1, 2/14/21. {2 3/846 43, 5y/ax2,/8. 
S4, 2/15 x BrJ5. 45, 8/12x8/24. /6, Bat2xd/e—2, 


JS], 21,/3884+-8./98. 48? 5,/27+3,/24. /9, -18,/125+5,/65. 
J102 8/168x 3/147. 11, 58/128 x 2,3/432, 42, 6,/14+2,/21. 


e S/ll 5 8/48 , 6/84 
7 3 2 y) en posts (oe Meee Ae 
BS! ani xdina. 418! ops 7 BS 908 
ae 4 [xe 3 22 aes 
16. oe VGH aN Sa 1%. Fees (a—b)> 


Given /2=1-41421, /3=1:73205, ./5=2°23607, /6=2°44949, 
,/7 =2°64575 : find to four places of decimals the numerical value 
of 


14 25 10 48 
18. wa 19. TB" 20. Nik Zi. 6" 
Ge cee O9. dba JG. 94/24 /8, Oe —o. 
* le! » M4e V6. 24 V2A/8 25. 57 
1 4 25 256 
26. 1500" 27. 243° 28. 252" “id / 1575" 


268. Hitherto we have confined our attention to simple 
surds, such as 4/5, 3/a,Vxv+y. An expression involving two or 
more simple surds is called a compound surd; thus 2,/a—3,/b; 
&/a+2/b are compound surds. 
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269. The multiplication of compound surds is performed 
like the multiplication of compound algebraical expressions. 


Example 1. Multiply 2,/x-5 by 3,/z. 


The product =3,/x(2,/x — 5) 


= 6.x - 15,/a. 


Example 2. Multiply 2,/5+3,/x by ./5—,/x. 


The product =(2,/5 + 3,/x) (\/5 — ./x) 


=2/5 .f5 43/5. ft -2/5. /e-B/x. fa 


=10-304+A52. 


Example 3. Find the square of 2,/x+7 — 42. 
(2/0 +N'7 — 4ar)?= (2, Jar)? + (7 — 4x)? +4. Ja. 7 - 40 
= 4a +7 — 4a + 40/7 — 4x? 


=7+4s/7x - 4a. 


EXAMPLES XXXI. d. 


Find the value of 


SI, (8n/22 - 5) x 2a/x. 2, 
43. (nfat+n/b) x Nab. “4, 
J§, (2/3 +3,/2). ’ /6. 
JS], (8/5 — 44/2) (2/5 +8,/2). /8. 
S9, (e+Na-1)xVe-1. /10. 
A, (Na+a-2,/a)?. 12. 
413. (Ja+a-NVa- 2). 14, 


YB. (W2+N3 - J/5) (2 +/3 +/5). 
S18, (5 +3/2+/7) (5+ 3n/2-n/7). 


Write down the square of 


17. N2x+a-N2x a, 18. 
J/19, Vm+n+Nm-—n. 20. 


JD, 8x/2 - 3/7 - 22°. /22, 


(n/t — n/a) x 2n/22. 
(Vxt+y-1)xNx+y. 

(7 + 5/3) (2/7 - 44/8). 
(Bayle ~2x/xx)(2Jat+3./x), 
(Va +a - /x -a) x/e+a. 
(2,/a -/1 + 4a)?. 

(Na+ -2)(Na +2 1). 


Vit = Dy? + Ja? + Dy? 
3a? +b? - n/a? — B2, 
N40? +1 -—n/4a2 - 1, 
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270. One case of the multiplication of compound surds 
deserves careful attention. For if we multiply together the sum 


_ and the difference of any two quadratic surds we obtain a rational 


product. 


Examples. (1) (a+n/b) (Ja —x/b)=(Ja)? - (/b)? =a - b. 

(2) (B/5-+4,/3) (Ba/5 — 44/3) = (84/5)? — (44/3)2= 45 — 48 = — 3. 
Similarly, (4-—/a+b)(4+a +b) =(4)? -(Wa+ b)2=16 -a—b. 
271. Derrryitiox. When two binomial quadratic surds differ 


only in the sign which connects their terms they are said to be 
conjugate. 


Thus 3,/7+5,/11 is conjugate to 3,/7 —5,/11. 
Similarly, a—Na?— 2? is conjugate to a+Na?— 2”. 
The product of two conjugate surds is rational. [Art. 270.] 


Example. (3./a+Nx—9a)(3/a—Nx — 9a) 
=(3,/a)? — (x — 9a)2=9a — (w —- 9a) =18a — x. 


272. The only case of the division of compound surds which 
we shall here consider is that in which the divisor is a binomial 
quadratic surd. If we express the division by means of a frac- 
tion, we can always rationalise the denominator by multiplying 
numerator and denominator by the surd which is conjugate to 
the divisor. 


Example 1. Divide 4+3,/2 by 5-3,/2. 
a 4+3 eae (ot PONE 
52382 5-32 54+3/2 


Pie ee 38 + 27/2 
25-18 7 


The quotient = 


: : : b? 

Example 2. Rationalise the denominator of —————_.. 

Vat +a 
b? ¥ Vaz+-a 

Ne+P+a Na?+b?-a 

_ bi Na?+ b?—a} 

(a? +b?) —a? 


=NVa?+b?—-a. 


The expression = 


bo 
oO 
Lo 
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W342) T+ 4/8 


Example 3. Divide 3/8 °° 3.78 
ie ase N/e = Aj 


ry ° _/3+./2 /3- J2_ (,/3)? - /(2)? 
The quotient = 2-./3 Ty 4/3 14-12+8,/3-7,/3 
] 
=—_—__—__=9 =. ff : : sn : 
2+ 3 /3, on rationalising 
Example 4. Given ,/5 = 2°236068, find the value of a 
4K 


Rationalising the denominator, 


B72 87+ 20/5) _ 907 40 jm) ean: 


It will be seen that by rationalising the denominator we have 
avoided the use of a divisor consisting of 7 figures. 


EXAMPLES XXXI. e. 


Find the value of 


I1. (94/2 -7)(9./2+7). !2, (3+5,/7)(8-5y/7). 
13, (5/8-2,/7)(5/8+2/7).  /4, (2/11 + 5,/2)(2,/11 - 5/2), 
15, (nla-+2y/b) (Ja -2,/b). J6, (8c — 2/x) (3c + 2r/ax), 


Sl, (Na+%-,Ja)(Na+x+./Ja). 

8, (N2p+3q ~24/q)(V2p +3q + 24/9). 
Ig. (Va+x+Va-2)(Na+a-Va—2). 
110, (5V2" = 3y? + 7a) (5 V2" — 3y? - 7a). 


Al, 29+(11+3,/7). 2. 17+(8,/7+2,/8). 

3, (8/2-1)+(3./241). 114, (2,/3 +7,/2) + (5/3 - 44/2). 

15, (2a -xy) + (2V xy - y). 416, (3 +4/5)(\/5 — 2) + (5-4/5), 
Na Sate 2/1548 | 8/3 - 6/5 

‘17. Ja- Ja" Ja - a 5+ /15 *5,/8-3 8° 


Rationalise the denominator of 


19, *v/3-4,/2 90, 1Ov6- 2/7, V7 +n/2 
7/3 —5,/2 3,/6+2,/7 ' 94214 
2/3 + 3/2 a ale 
5+2/6 etna y " Vet+e+a’ 
NI+ 22-132 26 2Na+bh+3/a—b 


Vi+at+VJ1—22 " Qa+b-Na-b- 
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J9+22-3 98 3+/6 


N9+22+3- 5/8 — 2/12 -./32+./50° 


Given ./2=1°41421, ,/3=1°73205, ./5=2'23607 : find to four 
places of decimals the value of 


1 3+/5 J/5+/3 5-2 
2. 2+/3 a (5-2 a1. 4+ /15° a 9—4,/5- 
by a 4 4 Es jx oO 
Re. VO t10, 5-2 B34, (2—WJ8)(7— 4/8) (Bn/3 - 8). 


a= Se 


273. The square root of a rational quantity cannot be partly 
rational and partly a quadratic surd. 


If possible let Jn=atnr/m ; 
then by squaring, n=a>+m+2a/m ; 
aa i a*—m 
it = —__—___———— * 
N Dy ? 


that is a surd is equal to a rational quantity ; which is im- 
possible. 


274. Lf x+/y=a+,/b, where x and a are both rational and 
aly and s/b are both irrational, then will x=a and y=b. 
For if x is not equal to a, let z=a+m ; then 
atm+ /y=at/b; 


that is, Jb=m+/y; 
which is impossible. [Art. 273. ] 
Therefore wa, 
and consequently, y=0. 
_If therefore rt+/y=atn/b, 
we must also have a—J/y=a-—A/b. 


275. It appears from the preceding article that in any 
equation of the form 

Mita om Ml hea Di dnc neaeittaen denverenes (1), 

we may equate the rational parts on each side, and also the 

irrational parts ; so that the equation (1) is really equivalent to 


two independent equations, Y=A and Y=L. But this is only 
true when ./¥ and ./B are irrational. 
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276. If /a+/b=./x+,/y then will Ja—Jb=/x ~AJy. 
For by squaring, we obtain 
a+ /b=r+2/ey+y ; 


a=r+y, Jb=2/xry. [Art. 275.] 
Hence a—J/b=x-2/xy+y, 
and Ja—J/b=Jar- Jy. 
277. To find the square root of a+x/b. 
Suppose Vatnb=Ja+y ; 
then as in the last article, 
OF YO sists suis Nounbieeenhcs yoyo (1), 


Dy PJ lichiiccwnnetea ee (2), 
(w-yP=(w+y) - day 
=a? —b, from (1) and (2). 
hears 
Combining this with (1) we find 
ata 
2 


——; a+,/(a*—b) a—,/(a*— b) 
Jat+Jb= A eiliae ae) 


278. Krom the values just found for w and ¥; it appears that 
each of them is itself a compound surd unless a2—b is a perfect 
square. Hence the method of Art, 277 for finding the square root of 
a+,/bis of no practical utility except when a2—b isa perfect square. 


Ss 
a—Na*-b 
» and. y= —— 


Example. Find the square root of 16 + 2,/55. 


Assume V16+2,/55=,/x+rJy. 
Then 16+ 2/55 =a + 2/ay + y. 
asia LD ere xeisescieak acaues geeR ane ee me tltcad ‘ERP 
Qf ey=2 5B os sscvss iy Noracigie bane (2). 
(@ ~ y)? = (a+ y)® - dary 
= 167-4 x 55, by (1) and (2), 
=4x9, 
SBE ak'O: iveckdovenhe adinslit posers (3). 


From (1) and (3) we obtain 
«=11, or 5, and y=6, or 11. 
That is, the required square root is ./11 +4/5. 
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or 


In the same way we may shew that 
J16 - 2/55 =,/11 -J/5. 
Note. Since every quantity has two square roots equal in magni- 
tude but opposite in sign, strictly speaking we should have 
the square root of 16+2,/55= +(,/11+,/5), 
et een 16 —2,/55= + (/11 —,/5). 
However it is usually sufficient to take the positive value of the 


square root, so that in assuming \/a —,/b=,/x —,/y it is understood 
that 2 is greater than y. With this proviso it will be unnecessary 
in any numerical example to use the double sign at the stage of work 
corresponding to equation (3) of the last example. 


279. When the binomial whose square root we are seeking 
consists of two quadratic surds, we proceed as explained in the 
following example. 

Example. Find the square root of ,/175 —,/147. 

Since /175 — /147 =a/7 (25 — J21) =/7 (5 -/21). 

Ns 4 = ST. 4/5 Sel 


And, proceeding as in the last article, 


= id 3 
/B=,PL= 4/5 Ae: 


2 ATI =A a]§- 4/3). 


280. The square root of a binomial surd may often be 
found by inspection. 
Example 1. Find the square root of 11+ 2,/30. 


We have only to find two quantities whose sum is 11, and whose 
product is 30; thus 


11+2,/30=64+5+4+2/6x5 
=(J6 +r/5)%. 
ee x Lee I0= 1/6 [5s 


Example 2. Find the square root of 53 — 12,/10. 
First write the binomial so that the surd part has a coefficient 2 ; 
thus 53 — 12,/10=53 — 2,/360. 


We have now to find two quantities whose sum is 53 and whose 
product is 360; these are 45 and 8 ; 
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hence 58 - 12,/10=45+4+8 -2,/45 x8 
= (./45 — /8)?; 
./53 - 12,/10=,/45 - /8 
=3,/5 -2,/2. 


EXAMPLES XXXI. f. 


Find the square root of each of the following binomial 
surds : 


v1, 7-2,/10. 72, 13+2,/30. 3, 8 = 2,97. 
“4, 5426. 5. 75+12,/21. 6, 18-8,/65. 

7, 41-24,/2, 8. 83+12,/35. 9, 47-4,/33. 

4 
10. 25¢+,/5. ll. 45-53. 12. 16+5,/7. 
Find the fourth roots of the following binomial surds : 

16, 17+12y2. 17, 564+24,/6. 18, 2/5481, 
19, 14+8,/3. 20. 49- 20,/6. 21. 248 +32,/60. 


Find, by inspection, the value of 
99, /3-2/2. 23, /4+2/3. %, /6-2,/5. 
95. /9+3/3. 98; 842,16, 27, ./9-2,)14. 
98, /11+4,/6. 99, ./15-4,/14. 30. /29+6./22. 


Equations involving Surds. 


281. Sometimes equations are proposed in which the un- 
known quantity appears under the radical sign, Such equations 
are very varied in character and often require special artifices for 
their solution. Here we shall only consider a few of the simpler 
cases, which can generally be solved by the following method. 
Bring to one side of the equation a single radical term by itself ; 
on squaring both sides this radical will disappear. By repeating 
this process any remaining radicals can in turn be removed, 
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Example 1. Solve 2, /a - /4e -11=1. 
Transposing 2/0 -— 1 =/4u = 11. 
Square both sides ; then 4x -4,/a+1=4e-11, 

4, /a=12, 
Ae 
pp SAS). 
Hxample 2. Solve 24+A/x%—5=13. 
Transposing Vo=5=11, 
Here we must cube both sides; thus «—-5=1331; 

whence x= 13836. 

Hxample 3. Solve NVa+5+N3x+4=N 122 +1. 


Squaring both sides, 
et+5+8a+4+4+2/(2+5) (Bx +4)=12x +1. 
Transposing and dividing by 2, 


Ni (26-25) (Ste 4 ator =e esyran seas: (lye 
Squaring, (7 +5) (82+ 4) = 162? -32xv+ 16, 
or 1327 —5la—4=0, 


(w—4)(138x+1)=0; 


1 
w=4, or —- Ty 
If we proceed to verify the solution by substituting these values in 
the original equation, it will be found that it is satisfied by #=4, but 


not by «= = But this latter value will be found on trial to 


satisfy the given equation if we alter the sign of the second radical ; 
a Na+ - 804+ 4=N120+1. 
On squaring this and reducing, we obtain 
Ni (rb) (Beh) de = 4 ei even ok (yes 


and a comparison of (1) and (2) shews that in the next stage of the 
work the same quadratic equation is obtained in each case, the roots 


of which are 4 and — = as already found. 


From this it appears that when the solution of an equation 
requires that both sides should be squared, we cannot be certain 
without trial which of the values found for the unknown quantity 
will satisfy the original equation. 
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In order that all the values found by the solution of the equation 
may be applicable it will be necessary to take into account both 
signs of the radicals in the given equation. 


EXAMPLES XXXI. g. 


Solve the equations : 


M1. Vx—-5=3. JQ, 4 —7=6. 

3. 71-N2—4=3. 44, 13-A/5a—4=7. 

J5, N5a—1=2V2+3. /6, 2N3-—7x -3/8x -12=0. 
/7, 28/52 —-35=58/2z -7. 48, N92? -Me-5=3a-2. 
79, V2e+11 =,/5. /10. 422 — Ta +1 =2x - 14. 
S11, N2+25=14,/2. J12, /8x+33 -3=2,/22. 
4132 Nx+3+/x=5. 414, 10-V25+92=3,/z. 
J15, Nx-44+3=V2r4+ll. 416. V9x—-8=3V/24+4-2. 


117.2 V404+6-JVea=V x43. J18,  V252 - 29-42-11 =3,/2. 
119, V8a+17-N2e=V2e4+9. 190." V8x-114+N 32 =N 122 - 23. 
21") V/12e-5-V/3x-1=N27@-2. 192, Vx4+34+J04+8-V404+21=0. 
123, Nat+24+n/4e+1-N9e+7=0. J24. Va 4+4ab=2a+,/x. 
95.2 Jet+ /4a4+ x=2N/b +x. 196." Ja-2+Nb+a= satn/b. 
97. 52/70x+29=98/14e-15. J/98, 8/23 -Ba2+7a-ll=2-l. « 
/29, 8/8x8+12a%+ 122-11 =2r+1. 80, Vi+a+8/1—-2= 38/2. 


282. When radicals appear in a fractional form in an equa- 
tion, we must clear of fractions in the ordinary way, combining 
the irrational factors by the rules already explained in this 
chapter. 

‘ ' 6J/e-11_ 2/e+1 qal 

Example 1. Solve Sar a aie Me | 


Multiplying across, we have 
6x +25 ./x - 66=62 +3,/x, 


that is, 25./a - 3,/2=66, 
22,/2 = 66, 
ess, 


x=9, 
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Example 2. Solve /9+2x—-/2x= ee 
/9 + 2% 
Clearing of fractions, 9+ 2x - wat (9+ 2: a 5, 
Squaring, 16+ Teena 
1O= 2a, 
==), 


EXAMPLES XXXI- h. 


Solve the equations: 


A, Se-21_S8ye—11. jo, 9Ne=23_6/2=17, 
: a ae 4,/e-13 ~ B3./f=8  2niea oe 
ve 3 e213 Sree eT 
15 Z/e-1_J/x-2 6 One 1 IN 20, 
: Dy ft pee. : Jx-1 nie 21 
Zajc 5 n/a 3 
W2Je-ll_ 6/x%+5 
~ —— : No eS 
4ja—42 5 2 3 aN es +a 
20/4 3 
—— 2 == 2 
9. Neale 10. NBs Be eet 
-—— 10 =F 1 
Qui. } e+ot+ c=--: 12 De, {re= 4x — ——————— 
ee NESS : 4x —3 
_ 1 
ie fae a) 
13. one oe SNL: ee oe 7) Jeri 
12-6,/x 
= = pa 
LB: ae 11)+110=0. 16. 2,/2 2 Je —3 
= eyenee tae 
17, Sx/a-1= KET 7. +6, 1S eee 
1 1 1 N2+x0+N2—@ 
=, ae ——_ = 2 = —<—<— ——<—<—— * 
ay T=8 \Rerl jel ‘ a N2+a2-J/2—2 
2 es 2 2). 1 eee 


[Further practice in surd equations will be found on pages 
362, 363.] ' 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
RATIO, PROPORTION, AND VARIATION. 


Ratio. 


283. Derinition. Ratio is the relation which one quantity 
bears to another of the same kind, the comparison being made 
by considering what multiple, part, or parts, one quantity is of 
the other. 

The ratio of A to B is usually written 4:B. The quantities 
A and B are called the terms of the ratio. The first term is 
called the antecedent, the second term the consequent. 


284. To find what multiple or part A is of B we divide A 
by B; hence the ratio A: B may be measured by the fraction 


i and we shall usually find it convenient to adopt this notation. 


B 

In order to compare two quantities they must be expressed 
in terms of the same unit. Thus the ratio of £2 to lds. is 
measured by the fraction fat or :. 


Note. Since a ratio expresses the number of times that one 
quantity contains another, every ratio is an abstract quantity. 
a ma 
285. By Art. 15] eas} 
y ‘ b- mb’ 
and thus the ratio a:b is equal to the ratio ma :mb; that is, 
the value of a ratio remains unaltered if the antecedent and the 
consequent are multiplied or divided by the same quantity. 


286. ‘'wo or more ratios may be compared by reducing their 
equivalent fractions to a common denominator. Thus suppose 
a:b and x:y are two ratios. Now “=” and Fae”; hence 

; bby y by 
the ratio a:b is greater than, equal to, or less than the ratio 
7 :y according as ay is greater than, equal to, or less than be. 
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287. The ratio of two fractions can be expressed as a ratio of 


a 

: pe acclia s Cs ae 
two integers. Thus the ratio Bi qs measured by the fraction =, 
e i c 

ad : ; : a 

or 7,3 and is therefore equivalent to the ratio ad : be. Q 


288. If either, or both, of the terms of a ratio be a surd 
quantity, then no two integers can be found which will evactly 
measure their ratio. Thus the ratio ,/2 :1 cannot be exactly 
expressed by any two integers. 


289. Derinition. If the ratio of any two quantities can 
be expressed exactly by the ratio of two integers the quantities 
are said to be commensurable ; otherwise, they are said to be 
incommensurable. 

Although we cannot find two integers which will exactly 
measure the ratio of two incommensurable quantities, we can 
always find two integers whose ratio differs from that required 
by as small a quantity as we please. 


JB 2236067 


Thus >A = Oa 
etore ND = 530016 4 - BO9OI7 
and therefore 7 7000000 an <000000 600000" 


and it is evident that by carrying the decimals further, any 
degree of approximation may be arrived at. 


290. Drrinition. Ratios are compounded by multiplying 
together the fractions which denote them ; or by multiplying 
together the antecedents for a new antecedent, and the conse- 
quents for a new consequent. 


Example. Find the ratio compounded of the three ratios 
Qa : 3b, Gab : 5c?, c: a. 
Gab c 4a 


2a 
The required ratio=5- x = 3 x-=2— 
36° «5c? a 5c 


291. Derinition. When the ratio a: 6 is compounded with 
itself the resulting ratio is a? : 6”, and is called the duplicate 
ratio of a: 6. ‘Similarly a? : b3 is called the triplicate ratio 


of a:b. Also at : * ig called the subduplicate ratio of a: b. 
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Examples. (1) The duplicate ratio of 2a : 3b is 4a2 : 907 
(2) The subduplicate ratio of 49 : 25 is 7:5. 
(3) The triplicate ratio of 2x :1 is 8x? : 1. 


292. Derinitioy. A ratio is said to be a ratio of greater 
wnequality, of less inequality, or of equality, according as the 
antecedent is greater than, less than, or equal to the consequent. 


293. If to each term of the ratio 8: 3 we add 4, a new ratio 

12:7 is obtained, and we see that it is less than the former 

12. 8 

because 7 is clearly less than Ps 

This is a particular case of a more general proposition which 
we shall now prove. 


A ratio of greater inequality is dimin ished, and a ratio of less 
inequality is increased, by adding the same quantity to both its 
terms. 

a : a+2 ; 
Let ; be the ratio, and let Ps be the new ratio formed by 


adding x to both terms. 


Siske a at+xe_ ax—ber 
sai b b+u b(b+2) 
_a(a—b), 

~ b(b+a)’ 


and a—b is positive or negative according as a is greater or 
less than b. 


+4 
Hence if a> id ak 
Poe b7 baba 
and if b i Sef 
and 1 a<db, ifs 


which proves the proposition. 


Similarly it can be proved that a ratio of greater inequality 
is increased, and a ratio of less inequality is diminished, by taking 
the same quantity from both its terins. 


294. When two or more ratios are equal, many useful pro- 
positions may be proved by introducing a single symbol to 
denote each of the equal ratios, 


The proof of the following important theorem will illustrate 
the method of procedure, 
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If oe 


- gin 


each of these ratios = ( pa’ -+ qce*+re®-+... ) 
; pb’+qd"+rf°+... 


where p, q, Yr, n are any quantities whatever. 


a eG ¢ 
then a= bh; G—ah, C= 7h an? 


whence pa" = pbk", ge” = ga"k”, Te net, Sik 
part ge" re" Hess DE GO SIT nese 

pbo"+gqd"+rf"+... pb" +qd"+rf"+... 

— [i 5 
1 
(e+ ge" +re" + a) Ee 
po +qd"+rf" +... ae at ney pal 

By giving different values to p, g, 7, 7 many particular cases 
of this general proposition may be deduced ; or they may be 
proved independently by using the same method. For instance, 


e aa 
Cac each of these BO siamo 
a result which will frequently be found useful. 


; a ¢ 
if 


a3 5x — By 
Example 1. Tf es find the value of Te Dy? 
Oe 15 3 
5a-By_ y ee! oe 
jz+2y Tx , 21.9 29 
‘ y 4 


Example 2. Two numbers are in the ratio of 5:8. If 9 be 
added to each they are in the ratio of 8:11. Find the numbers. 


Let the numbers be denoted by 5x and 8x. 


52+9 8 ; 
Wines 8x+9 11’ 
Steet 


Hence the numbers are 15 and 24. 
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Example 3. If A:B be in the duplicate ratio of A+”: Biz, 
prove that 2?= 4 B, 

By the given condition (422) = 4 

|B =37 
. B(A+a)2?=A(B+2)?, 
A’B+2A Be + Bue= A B+ 2A But Ax, 
a*(A - B)=AB(A-B); 
: mats, 

since A — B is, by supposition, not zero, 


EXAMPLES XXXII. a. 
Find the ratio compounded of 
1, The duplicate ratio of 4:3, and the ratio 27:8. 
2, The ratio 32:27, and the triplicate ratio of 3:4. 
3. The subduplicate ratio of 25 : 36, and the ratio 6 : 25. 
The ratio 169 : 200, and the duplicate ratio of 15: 26. 
The triplicate ratio of x: y, and the ratio 2y? : 3x. 


If Be aah find the value of «+y:y-2. 


= 8y 
Pen find the value of 5 —— 
~ by" 


4 
5 
6. The ratio 3a: 4b, and the subduplicate ratio of b4: a4, 
7. 
8 
9, If i :a=2: 5; find the ae > 2a -— 3b: 3b- 


a 3 Bax - ie 
nO, It $= 2: and 7 =" find the value of ~~ a2 ar 
ll. If 7x-4y: - +y=5: 13, find the ratio a 1%. 

9. = ‘ 

Te =a, : + =z, find the ratio a:b. 


13. If 2”:3y be in the duplicate ratio of 2a—m: 3y-—m, prove 
that m?= Gay. 


14, If P:@ be the subduplicate ratio of P—x: @-2x, prove that 
PQ 


HY 4 


P+Q 
15. If B74 => prove that each of these ratios is equal to 


r 2a + Bee + 4¢% 
V 20d + 3h 4pra 
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16. ‘wo numbers are in the ratio of 3:4, and if 7 be subtracted 
from each the remainders are in the ratio of 2:3. Find them. 


17. What number must be taken from each term of the ratio 27 : 35 
that it may become 2:3? 


18. What number must be added to each term of the ratio 37 : 29 
that it may become 8:7? 


tO. Ji 7 = =—, shew that p+q+r=0. 


90, If ~ —-4 —_* ., shew that #-y+z2=0. 
b+e ct+a a-—bd 
alee it basy shew that the square root of 


a’b — 2c%e + 8a4c%e? so 
=————————————o—OTOoo l t 
b? — 2d? f + 3b4ca?e? is equal to haf 


22. Prove that the ratio /a+me+ne:lb+md+nf will be equal to 
each of the ratios a:b, c:d, e:/f, if these be all equal; and 
that it will be intermediate in value between the greatest and 
least of these ratios if they be not all equal. 


be-ay cx—az 


93. = —**Y then will each of these fractions be 
cy-—az by-ax x+2 
equal to 7 unless b+c=0. 
94, If ZS SY ang , prove that each of these ratios is 


Szty z-x 2y-3a 


equal to ~ ; hence shew that either C=Y, Or Z="+7. 
y 


Proportion. 

295. Derrinition. When two ratios are equal, the four 
Meese, composing them are said to be proportionals. Thus 
© then a, b, c, d are proportionals. This is expressed by 

saying that @ is to b asc is tod, and the proportion is written 
Gi Pnee 
or Te O02 C 


The terms a and d are called the extremes, b and c the means. 
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296. If four quantities are in proportion, the product of the 
extremes is equal to the product of the means. 


Let a, 6, c, d be the proportionals. 


Then by definition 5a) 
whence ad= be. 


Hence if any three terms of a proportion are given, the 
: : ad 
fourth may be found. Thus if a, ¢, d are given, then b=". 


. 


Conversely, if there are any four quantities, a, b, c, d, such 
that ad=be, then a,.b, c, d are proportionals ; a@ and d being the 
extremes, 6 and c the means ; or vice versa. 


297. Derinition. Quantities are said to be in continued 
proportion when the first is to the second, as the second is 
to the third, as the third to the fourth; and so on. Thus 


Gy i Oobly ete are in continued proportion when 
GeO 10 
a 


If three quantities a, b, ¢ are in continued proportion, then 
arb=6 80; 
ac=b?, [Art. 296.] 
In this case 6 is said to be a mean proportional between a and 
e; and ¢ is said to be a third proportional to a and b. 


298. Jf three quantities are proportionals the Jirst is to the 
third in the duplicate ratio of the first to the second. 


ab 


Let the three quantities be a, b,c; then => 


eo a_ab aa _@ 
co be bb be 
that is, a:c=a*:b?, 


299. /fa:b=c:dande:f=g:h then will 
ae: bf =eg: dh. 


ad a 
For aa and ae 
yr a or ae: bf=cq : dh. 
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Cor. If as bese Fe, 

and bia=d: y, 

then @2L=C:Y, 


This is the theorem known as ex equali in Geometry. 


300. If four quantities, a, b, c,d form a propor tion, many 
other proportions may be deduced by the properties of fr actions. 
The results of these operations are very useful, and some of 
them are often quoted by the annexed names borrowed from 
Geometry. 


sy I @to—e:d, then’ db: a=d?c¢. [ /nvertendo. | 
pol Tas c . 
For = 3 therefore 1+ sal ek 
that is, one ; 
a Cc 
or G20 0. 
Gy @ib=¢:0, then a: c= d, [ Alternando. | 
te ad_be | 
For ad=bc ; therefore ae 
that is, sais _ 
or Sle, 
(8) If a:b=e:d, then re :b=c+d:d.  [Componendo. | 
c 
For ; =5; therefore gtl=otl; 
eS a+b c+d. 
that is, = aie ae 
or a+b:b=c+d:d. 
(4) If a: b=c:d, then a—b:b=c-—d:d. [ Dividendo. | 
a C 
For ; =5; therefore Rag 
‘ a—b c-d 
that is, =p age a 
or a-—b:b=c-—d:d. 


E.A. T 
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(5) If a:b=c:d, then a+b:a—b=c+d:ec-d. 


For by (3) ss 
a—b_c-d. 

and by (4) a wear ak, 

: ae a+b_c+d 

. by division, 5 gree 6. 

or a+b:a—b=c+d:c-d. 


Several other proportions may be proved in a similar way. 


301. The results of the preceding article are the algebraical 
equivalents of some of the propositions in the fifth book of 
Euclid, and the student is advised to make himself familiar with 
them in their verbal form. For example, dividendo may be 
quoted as follows : 


When there are four proportionals, the excess of the first above 
the second is to the second, as the excess of the third above the 
fourth is to the fourth. 


802. We shall now compare the algebraical definition of 
proportion with that given in Euclid. 


In algebraical symbols the definition of Euclid may be stated 
as follows : 
Four magnitudes, a, b, c, d are in proportion when pe=qd 


according as pa — qb, p and q being any positive integers whatever. 


I. To deduce the geometrical definition of proportion from 
the algebraical definition. 


Since .=7 by multiplying both sides by i we obtain 
a ce 
qo qd’ 


hence, from the properties of fractions, 
pe = qd according as pa = qb, 


which proves the proposition. 


| 
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Il. To deduce the algebraical definition of proportion from 
the geometrical definition. 


Given that pe=qd according as pa = qb, to prove 


ao. 
bd 
If is not equal to : one of them must be the greater. 
D ( 
Suppose eae then it will be possible to find some fraction Y 
) Pp 
which lies between them. 
Hence ST lt chess os Ro ee (Gly) 
b° P 
and CP ery eer ne ee (2). 
ap 
From (1) pa> qb; 
from (2) pe<qd; 


and these contradict the hypothesis. 
Therefore = and © are not unequal; that is of; which 
proves the proposition. 


Example 1. If G00 =a, 
shew that Qu? + 3c? — Se? : 2b? + 3d? - Hf? =ae: bf. 
L t se ee ; = 10), == +4 — is 
e ee Bs; then a=b/, c—dk, e=fk; 


_ Qa? + 8c? Se? _ 202+ 8d? - HF 7H 
' O24 302 5f2 26° +302 —5f? 


aye eg Se 
ali es: bf 
or Qa? + 3c? — 5e? : 2h? + 8d? — Hf 2=ae : bf. 


2 = nD. Ron 
Example 2. Solve the equation v?+e—-2 4a0*+ox0-6 


-2 ~~ 5u-6 
Oaks nis 4x? . 
Dividendo, Sa ee 
whence, dividing by x, which gives a solution x=0, [Art. 201.] 
1 4 
x-2 5xe-6° 
whence C= —2, 


and therefore the roots are 0, — 2. 
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Beample 3. Tf 

(3a + 6b + ¢ + 2d) (3a — 6b — ¢ + 2d) = (3a — 6b + c — 2d) (3a + 6b - c- 2d), 
prove that a, b, c, d are in proportion. 

3a+6b+c+2d 3a+6b-—c - 2d 


Vee 3a —6)+¢-2d~ 3a—6b-c+ 20° fs 
Componendo and Dividendo, 
2(3a+e) _ 2(Ba~c) 
2(6b+2d) ~~ 2(6b — 2d) 
3a+c 6hb+2d 
Alternando, Seer er 
Again, Componendo and Dividendo, 
6a_ 12h, 
Qe 4d” 
whence a:b=c:d. 
EXAMPLES XXXII. b. 
Find a fourth proportional to 
1. a, al, ec. 2. a*, 2ab, 3b. 3, 2%, xy, Say. 
Find a third proportional to 
4, ab, ab. B22, Qo* 6. Sa, Gary, i Wate, 
Find a mean proportional between 
8 o%, B 9. 22,8. 10. 12ax?, 30% 11, 27ab3, 3b. 


If a, b, c are three proportionals, shew that 
12. a:a+b=a-b:a-c. 
13, (b? + be + c*) (ac — be +c?) =b4 + ac? + 4, 
If a:b=c:d, prove that 
14, ab+cd:ab-cd=a*+c? : a? -c?. 
15. a?+ac+c?:a®-ac+=?+bd4+d?:b2-bd+d2 
16. a:b= V3a?+ 5c? : /3b? + 5d”. 


i. Ge an, 
P @q Pq 
1 at hae 


a’ b'a?+h? c d'@+d? 
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Solve the equations : 
19, 8e¢-—1:6e-7=7x-10: 9x+10. 
90. x-12:y+3=2e-19:5y-18=5: 14. 


e-Qe+3 27-3x+5 2x -1 v+4 
21. 9-3  &£43e-5 — 22. v2 +2e-1” ott+at4 
gS, If (a+b — 3c — 3d) (2a —-2b -—c+d) 


= (2a+2b—-c-—d)(a—b-—3c+3d) 
prove that a, 6, c, d are proportionals. 
24. Ifa, b, c, d are in continued proportion, prove that 
a:d=a3+b3+c3: b8 +34 a3. 
25. If b is a mean proportional between a and c, shew that 4a” — 9b? 
is to 4b?- 9c? in the duplicate ratio of a to b. 
26. If a, b, c, dare in continued proportion, prove that b+c is a 
mean proportional between a+b and c+d. 
7. LE a+b:b+c=c+d:d-+a, 
prove that a=c, ora+b+c+d=0. 
28. Ifia:b=c:d=e::/, prove that 
(i) 5a—7e+3e:5b—-T7d+3f=c:d. 
(ii) 4a? —5ace + Ge? : 4b? — 5bde+6f?=ae : bf. 
(iii) ace : b>d f= 2atb? + 3a%e? — 5etf : 2b5 + 3b2/? — Hf. 
29. lia:b=z2z:y, prove that 
(i) al+am:bl+ym=ap+aq:bp+yq. 
(ii) pa?+qax+ra?: pb? + gby+ry2=a*+2?:b?+y?. 


[Hxamples for revision will be found on page 307. | 


Variation. 


303. Derinition. One quantity A is said to vary directly 
as another B, when the two quantities depend upon each other 
in such a manner that if B is changed, A is changed in the same 
ratio. 

Note. The word directly is often omitted, and A is said to vary 
as B. 


304. For instance: if a train moving at a uniform rate 
travels 40 miles in 60 minutes, it will travel 20 miles in 30 
minutes, 80 miles in 120 minutes, and so on; the distance in 
each case being increased or diminished in the same ratio as the 
time. This is expressed by saying that when the velocity is 
uniform the distance is proportional to the time, or more briefly, 
the distance varies as the time. 


bo 
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Again, if we refer to the general formula of Art. 84, we find 
that [= v is a relation connecting the space described by a body 


which moves for a time ¢ with wniform velocity v. That is, if 
$1 $2 83... be spaces described in times 4, to, ty ... respectively, 


roam Sa be 
we have 123. =, 
A ws, de 


From this it appears that the ratio of any value of s to the 
corresponding value of ¢ is constant, that is, remains the same 
whatever numerical values s and ¢ may have. 


This is an instance of direct variation, and s is said to vary 
as ¢. 


305. The symbol « is used to denote variation; so that 
A « Bis read “A varies as B.” 


806. /f A varies as B, then A is equal to B multiplied by some 
constant quantity. 


For suppose that a4, ds, ag..., b4, by, by... are corresponding 
.values of A and B. 
AB A avg 


— =; —=—; —=—; and soon. 
a, b,’ dy by’ ay bg’ 
a, A Ay A 


hh =p, a o19 each being equal to 5 
3 


Then, by definition, 


R 
any value of A 5 
Bent, pt —— eae ee he Sy always the same ; 
the corresponding value of B 


A : 
=m, where m is constant, 


that is, 3 
A=mB. 
307. Derinition, One quantity A is said to vary inversely 
as another B when A varies directly as the reciprocal of ZB, 
[See Art. 107.] 


: ave m ; 
Thus if A varies inversely as B, A es, where m is constant. 


The following is an illustration of inverse variation : If 6 men 
do a certain work in 8 hours, 12 men would do the same work in 
4 hours, 2 men in 24 hours; and so on. Thus it appears that 
when the number of men is increased the time is proportionately 
decreased ; and vice versa. 
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308. Derinrrion. One quantity is said to vary jointly as 
a number of others when it varies directly as their product. 

Thus A varies jointly as Band C when d=mBC, where m is 
constant. For instance, the interest on a sum of money varies 
jointly as the principal, the time, and the rate per cent. 


309. Derrinition. A is said to vary directly as B and in- 


. B 
versely as C when A varies as o 


310. Jf A varies as B when C is constant, and A varies as C 
when B is constant, then will A vary as BC when both B and C 
vary. 

The variation of A depends partly on that of Band partly on 
that of C. Suppose these latter variations to take place sepa- 
rately, each in its turn producing its own effect on 4 ; also let 
a, b, ec be certain simultaneous values of A, B, C. 


1. Let C be constant while B changes to b; then A must 
undergo a partial change and will assume some intermediate 
value a’, where 


2. Let B be constant, that is, let it retain its value 6, while 
C changes toc; then A must complete its change and pass from 
its intermediate value a’ to its final value a, where 


ant G. 
ae oe eee eee ee ee ee ee (2). 
D1 ge eiane 3 seam Oi 
From (1) and (2) an iE ae 
that is, pone BC, 
be 
or A varies as BC. 


311. The following are illustrations of the theorem proved 
in the last article. 

The amount of work done by a given number of men varies 
directly as the number of days they work, and the amount of 
work done zz a@ given time varies directly as the number of men ; 
therefore when the number of days and the number of men are 
both variable, the amount of work will vary as the product of 
the number of men and the number of days. 
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Again, in Geometry the area of a triangle varies directly as 
its base when the height is constant, and directly as the height 
when the base is constant ; and when both the height and base 
are variable, the area varies as the product of the numbers 
representing the height and the base. 


Example 1. If A « B, and CO « D, then will AC « BD. 
For, by supposition, A=mB, C=nD, where mand nare constants. 
Therefore 4C=mnBD; and as mn is constant, AC « BD. 


Example 2. If x varies inversely as y?—1, and is equal to 24 
when y=10; find x when y=5. 


ae m . 
By supposition, 2 =——~, where m is constant. 
y?-1 


Putting «=24, y=10, we obtain 4=—, 


whence m=24 x 99, 
24x 99 | 
c= ; 


age 
hence, putting y=5, we obtain «=99. 


Example 3. The volume of a pyramid varies jointly as its height 
and the area of its base ; and when the area of the base is 60 square 
feet and the height 14 feet the volume is 280 cubie feet. What is the 
area of the base of a pyramid whose volume is 390 cubic feet and 
whose height is 26 feet ? 

Let V denote the volume, A the area of the base, and h the 
height ; 
then V=mAh, where m is constant. 


Substituting the given values of V, 4, h we have 
280 =m x 60 x 14; 


__ 280 _1 
m™=60x14 3° 
1 
V=+ Ah. 
3 


Also when V=390, h=26; 
390 = x4 x 26 ; 


A=46, 


Hence the area of the base is 45 square feet. 
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18. 


19. 


EXAMPLES XXXII. c. 
If xe y, and y=7 when x=18, find « when y=21. 
If xo y, and y=3 when x=2, find y when «=18. 
A varies jointly as B and C; and A=6 when B=3, C=2: 
find A when B=5, C=7. 
A varies jointly as B and C; and A=9 when B=5, C=7: 
find B when A =54, C=10. 


Ti a x , and y=4 when x=15, find y when a=6. 


lf ya an and y=1 when x=1, find « when y=5. 
& 
A varies as B directly, and as C inversely ; and 4 =10 when 
Bo TO— OO) 1nd) Al whens. C= 2: 
If x varies as y directly, and as z inversely, and «=14 when 
y=10, z=14; find z when 2=49, y=45. 


Ti ac z and yx i prove that z « x. 
y Z 


Ifa«xb, prove that a” a b”. 
If cxxzand y«z, prove that 22-4? « z?, 


If 3a+7b « 3a+13b, and when a=5, b=3, find the equation 
between a and b. 


If 5u-y« 10x-Il1ly, and when x=7, y=5, find the equation 
between x and y. 

If the cube of # varies as the square of y, and if x=3 when 
y =5, find the equation between x and y. 


If the square root of a varies as the cube root of b, and if a=4 
when }=8, find the equation between a and b. 


If y varies inversely as the square of #, and if y=8 when x=3, 
find # when y=2. 

If xaxy-+a, where a is constant, and «=15 when y=1, and 
x=35 when y=5; find x when y=2. 

If a+b«a-b, prove that a?+l?«ab; and if ax b, prove 
that a? —b? « ab. 

If y be the sum of three quantities which vary as a, 2, a° 
respectively, and when x=1, y=4, when x=2, y=8, and 
when «=3, y=18, express y in terms of a. 
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20. Given that the area of a circle varies as the square of its 
radius, and that the area of a circle is 154 square feet when 
the radius is 7 feet ; find the area of a circle whose radius is 
10 feet 6 inches. 


21. The area of a circle varies as the square of its diameter ; prove 
that the area of a circle whose diameter is 23 inches is equal 


to the sum of the areas of two circles whose diameters are 13, 
and 2 inches respectively. 


22. The pressure of wind on a plane surface varies jointly as the 
area of the surface, and the square of the wind’s velocity. 
The pressure on a square foot is 1 lb. when the wind is 
moving at the rate of 15 miles per hour; find the velocity of 
the wind when the pressure on a square yard is 16 lbs. 


23. The value of a silver coin varies directly as the square of its 
diameter, while its thickness remains the same ; 1t also varies 
directly as its thickness while its diameter remains the same. 
Two silver coins have their diameters in the ratio of 4: 3. 
Find the ratio of their thicknesses if the value of the first be 
four times that of the second. 


24. The volume of a circular eylinder varies as the square of the 
radius of the base when the height is the same, and as the 
height when the base is the same. The volume is 88 eubic 
feet when the height is 7 feet, and the radius of the base is 
2 feet ; what will be the height of a cylinder on a base of 
radius 9 feet, when the volume is 396 eubic feet ? 


25. The altitude of a triangle varies directly as its area and 
inversely as its base. A triangle, 2 square yards in area, 
standing on a base of 13} feet, has an altitude of 25 feet : 
find the altitude of a triangle whose base is 1 foot 4 inches, 
and whose area is 2 square feet 96 inches, 


26, The expenses of a school are partly constant and partly vary as 
the number of boys. The expenses were £1000 for 150 boys 
and £840 for 120 boys; what will the expenses be when 
there are 330 boys? [Compare Art. 442, Ex. 2.] 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 


312. DerrFrNITION. Quantities are said to be in Arithmetical 
Progression when they increase or decrease by a common differ- 
ence. 

Thus each of the following series forms an Arithmetical 
Progression : 

MR TON UGS Curie hh et ee 
CN eed Caen ca RN 
a, a+d, a+2d, a+3d, ......... 

The common difference is found by subtracting any term of 
the series from that which follows it. In the first of the above 
examples the common difference is 4; in the second it is — 6; in 
the third it is d. 


313. If we examine the series 
a, a+d, a+2d, a43d, ...... 

we notice that 7 any term the coefficient of d is always less by one 
than the number of the term in the series. 

Thus the 3 term is a+2d; 

6 term is a+5d ; 
20% term is a+ 19d ; 

and, generally, the p™ term is a+(p—1)d. 

If x be the number of terms, and if ¢@ denote the last, or 


n term, we have l=a+(n—l1)d. 
314. To find the sum of a number of terms in Arithmetical 
Progression. 


Let a denote the first term, d the common difference, and x 
the number of terms. Also let 2 denote the last term, and s 
the required sum ; then 

s=a+(a+d)+(a+2d)+...... +(0-—2d)+(l—d)+1; 
and, by writing the series in the reverse order, 
s=l+(l—d)+(l—2d)+...... +(a+2d)+(a+d)+a, 
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Adding together these two series, 


2s=(a+l)+(at+l)+(a4tl)+...... to n terms 
=n(atb), 
s=5(a+l) 54sknbaViwnawanan Fas hidamele se cate came (1); 
and P=at+(n—-1)d oo... cece. Sea Sn (A eines (2), 
s=5{2a+(n-1)d} eee ens Ro aieeed (3). 


315. In the last article we have three useful formule (1), 
(2), (3); in each of these any one of the letters may denote 
the unknown quantity when the three others are known. [See 
Art. 82, Chap, 1x.]_ For instance, in (1) if we substitute given 
values for s, n, 2, we obtain an equation for finding a; and simi- 
larly in the other formule, But it is necessary to guard against 
a too mechanical use of these general formule, and it will often 
be found better to solve simple questions by a mental rather 
than by an actual reference to the requisite formula. 


Example 1. Find the 20 and 35" terms of the series 
38, 36, 34, ...... ; 
Here the common difference is 36 — 38, or —2. 
the 20" term =38 + 19( - 2) 


=()'s 
and the 35" term =38 + 34( — 2) 
= — 30. 
DLxample 2. Find the sum of the series 5k, 6, Bi ache to 17 terms. 
Here the commor difference is 1}; hence from (3) 
] 
The sum =9 {2x g+16x14} 
17 
= Taq ( 1 1 + 20) 
_17x3l 
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Example 3. The first term of a series is 5, the last 45, and the 
sum 400: find the number of terms, and the common difference. 


lf n be the number of terms, then from (1) 
400=5 (5-445); 


whence Ts 
If d be the common difference, 


45=the 16" term 
5 
whence a= 25. 


EXAMPLES XXXIII. a. 


Find the 27" and 41* terms in the series 5, 11, 17, .... 
Find the 13" and 109" terms in the series 71, 70, 69, .... 
Find the 17" and 54" terms in the series 10, 113, 13, .... 
Find the 20% and 13" terms in the series —3, —2, —1,.... 
Find the 90% and 16" terms in the series — 4, 2°5, 9, .... 
Find the 37" and 89" terms in the series —2°8, 0, 2°8, .... 


G26 Co hot 


Find the last term in the following series : 
en Osi, Oy <.. to 20 terms, 8. 7,3, <1, ... to 15 terms. 
9, 135,9, 44,...to13 terms. 10, ‘6, 1-2, 1°8,.... to 12 terms. 
itera oto Ll termish, Os tne boOlZombennis: 
13. a-d,a+d, a+3d, ... to 30 terms. 
14. 2a—-b, 4a—3h, 6a—5b, ... to 40 terms. 
Find the last term and sum of the following series : 
15, 14, 64, 114, ... to20 terms. 16, 1, 1°2, 1-4, .. to 12 terms. 
fa Syoyee .cato) LOOmMerns: 18. Ee 2S, a ... to 2] terms. 
4 4 4 
19, 34,1, -14,... to19 terms. 20, 64, 96, 128, ... to 16 terms. 


Find the sum of the following series : 


Di oy Salige ees bo) LOltermis. DOF 12, OO; ae COl2o LELOIS: 
23, 4, 54, 64, ... to 37 terms. 94, 104, 9, 73, ... to 94 terms. 
95. —38, 1, 5, ... to 17 terms. 26. 10, 95, 93, ... to 21 terms. 
27. xp, 3p, 5p, ... to p terms. 28. 3a, a, —a, ... toa terms. 


99, a, 0, —a, ... toa terms. 30. -—39, -4q, q, ... to p terms. 
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Find the number of terms and the common difference when 
31. The first term is 3, the last term 90, and the sum 1395. 
32. The first term is 79, the last term 7, and the sum 1075. 
33. The sum is 24, the first term 9, the last term — 6. 
34. The sum is 714, the first term 1, the last term 581. 
35, The last term is - 16, the sum — 133, the first term -3. 
36. The first term is — 75, the sum — 740, the last term 1. 
37, ‘The first term is a, the last 13a, and the sum 49a. 
38, The sum is - 3202, the first term ox, the last term — 35.2. 


316. If any two terms of an Arithmetical Progression be 
given, the series can be completely determined; for the data 
furnish ¢vo simultaneous equations, the solution of which will 
give the first term, and the common difference, 


Example. Find the series whose 7" and 51" terms are -3 and 
— 355 respectively. 


If a be the first term, and d the common difference, 


-~ 3=the 7" term 


=a+6d ; 
and — 355 =the 51" term 
=a+-50d ; 
whence, by subtraction, -352=44d; 
*. d=—8; and consequently a=45. 


Hence the series is 45, 37, 29,....... 
’ > ’ 


317. Derinirton, When three quantities are in Arithmetical 
Progression the middle one is said to be the arithmetic 
mean of the other two. 


Thus a is the arithmetic mean between a—d and a +d. 
318. 7 find the arithmetic mean between two given quantities, 


Let a and 6 be the two quantities ; A the arithmetic mean. 
Then since a, A, 6 are in A.P. we must have 


b-A=A-a, 
each being equal to the common difference ; 
whence A= eee 


2 
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319. Between two given quantities it is always possible to 
insert any number of terms such that the whole series thus 
formed shall bein A.P. ; and by an extension of the definition in 
Art. 317, the terms thus inserted are called the arvthmetie means. 


Heanyple. Insert 20 arithmetic means between 4 and 67. 
Including the extremes the number of terms will be 22; so that 


we have to find a series of 22 terms in A.P., of which 4 is the first 
and 67 the last. 


Let d be the common difference ; 


then 67 =the 22" term 

=4+21d; 
whence d=3, and the series is 4, 7, 10, ...... 61, 64, 67; 
and the required means are 7, 10, 13, ...... 58, 61, 64. 


320. To imsert a given number of arithmetic means between 
two given quantities. 
Let a and b} be the given quantities, x the number of means. 


Including the extremes the number of terms will be 2+2 ; 
so that we have to find a series of x +2 terms in A.P., of which 
a is the first, and 6 is the last. 


Let d be the common difference ; 


then b=the (n+2)" term — 
=a+(n+1)d; 
b-a 
whence C= 
m+ | 
and the required means are 
; b-a 2(b—a) n(b—a) 
Rem a+ a eas" a+ el 


Example 1. Find the 30" term of an A.P. of which the first term 
is 17, and the 100" term —- 16. 


Let d be the common difference ; 


then —16=the 100% term 
=17+99d ; 
1 
= = 3 
The 30% term =17+29 ( a 3) 
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Example 2. The sum of three numbers in A.P. is 33, and their 
product is 792; find them. 


Let a be the middle number, d the common difference ; then the | 
three numbers are a -d, a, a+d. 
Hence a-d+a+a+d=33; 
whence a=11, and the three numbers are 11 — d, 11, 1l+d. 
; 11(11 +d) (11 —d) =792, 
121 —@=72, 
d=+7; 
and the numbers are 4, 11, 18. 
Example 3. How many terms of the series 24, ZO GS wee must 
be taken that the sum may be 72? 
Let the number of terms be x; then, since the common difference 
is 20-24, or —4, we have from (3), Art. 314, 


T2="19x244(n— Lyr=4)¢ 


a” 


=24n -—2n(n—-1) ; 


whence n* —13n+36=0, 
or (n — 4) (n-9)=0; 
n=4 or 9. 


Both these values satisfy the conditions of the question ; for if we 
write down the first 9 terms, we get 24, 20, 16, 12,8, 4,0, —4, —8 : 
and, as the last five terms destroy each other, the sum of 9 terms is 
the same as that of 4 terms. 


Example 4, An A.P. consists of 21 terms; the sum of the three 
terms in the middle is 129, and of the last three is 237 ; find the series. 
Let @ be the first term, and d the common difference. Then 
237 =the sum of the last three terms 
=a+20d +a4-19d +a+4-18d 
=3a+57d; 


whence LEBEL TK Seals psu nig has ok at (1). 
Again, the three middle terms are the 10", 11, 12%; 
hence 129=the sum of the three middle terms 
=a+9d+a+10d+a+lld 
=38a+ 30d ; 
whence a DOG 8, os vas vedteeciabsinver rcassaavees (2). 


From (1) and (2), we obtain d=4, a=3. 
Hence the series is 3, 7, 11, ...... 83. 
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EXAMPLES XXXIII. b. 


Find the series in which 


The 27 term is 186, and the 45% term 312. 

The 5" term is 1, and the 31% term — 77. 

The 15“ term is — 25, and the 23™ term — 41. 

The 9% term is —11, and the 102" term — 1504. 

The 15% term is 25, and the 29% term 46. 

The 16" term is 214, and the 51** term 739. 

The 3" and 7" terms of an A.P. are 7 and 19; find the 15" term. 
The 54 and 4 terms are — 125 and 0; find the 42" term. 
The 31% and 24 terms are + and 1; ; find the 59% term. 
Insert 15 arithmetic means between 71 and 23. 

Insert 17 arithmetic means between 93 and 69. 

Insert 14 arithmetic means between — 74 and — 2t. 
Insert 16 arithmetic means between 7°2 and — 6°4. 

Insert 36 arithmetic means between 84 and 23, 


How many terms must be taken of 


The series 42, 39, 36, ...... to make 315? 

The series —16, —15, - 14, ...... to make — 100? 
The series 153, 154, 15, ...... to make 129? 

The series 20, 183, 174, ...... to make 162}? 
The series —-103, -9, —73, ...... to make — 42? 
The series —64, —62, —6,...... to make — 524? 


The sum of three numbers in A.P. is 39, and their product is 
2184; find them. 


The sum of three numbers in A.P. is 12, and the sum of their 
squares is 66 ; find them. 


The sum of five numbers in A.P. is 75, and the product of the 
greatest and least is 161 ; find them. 


The sum of five numbers in A.P. is 40, and the sum of their 
squares is 410; find them. 


The 12%, 85% and last terms of an A.P. are 38, 257, 395 respec- 
tively ; find the number of terms. 


[Examples for revision will be found in Miscellaneous Examples 
V., page 307.] 


K.A. U 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 


321. Derrinirion. Quantities are said to be in Geometrical 
Progression when they increase or decrease by'a constant factor. 
Thus each of the following series forms a Geometrical Pro- 
gression : 
oth ee GAL eat sae 


Lee 
lt rae ‘i ~ 97° 


ee By 
Os QUT WN i ated eta bees ens 


The constant factor is also called the common ratio, and it is 
found by dividing any term by that which immediately precedes 
it. In the first of the above examples the common ratio is 2 ; 


ween wneee 


in the second it is — 33 in the third it is 7. 


322. If we examine the series 
Gy at, art, ar, GA, ..u08 
we notice that ‘rn any term the index of rv is always less by one 
than the number of the term in the series. 
Thus the 3™ term is ar’; 
the 6" term is a7 ; 
the 20" term is a7! ; 


and, generally, the p™ term is ar?!, 
If nx be the number of terms, and if 7 denote the last, or 2™ 
term, we have j= ar! 
Example. Find the 8% term of the series - * 5s -5, ee , 
ny por od 1 38 
The common ratio is 5+(-3)s or —53 
7 
*, the 8 term= - ; x ( - °) 
1, _2187 
we 128 
_ 120 
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323. Derinition. When three quantities are in Geometrical 
Progression the middle one is called the geometric mean be- 
tween the other two. 

To find the geometric mean between two given quantities. 

Let a and b be the two quantities; G the geometric mean. 
Then since a, G, > ave in G.P., 


b G 
eg 
each being equal to the common ratio ; 
G2=ab ; 
whence G=Nab. 


324. To insert a given number of geometric means between 
two given quantities. 
Let a and } be the given quantities, » the number of means. 


In all there will be n+2 terms; so that we have to find a 
series of 2+2 terms in G.P., of which a is the first and b the 
last. 

Let 7 be the common ratio ; 


then b=the (n+2)" term 
=—qrtl : 
grt wll = 
a 
eb 
ae 
Y p— Bl re OO TOR oat TOS a OT Cu ] . 
(: Y 
Hence the required means are a, a7”, ...... a”, where 7 has the 
> >] >] 


value found in (1). 


Example. Insert 4 geometric means between 160 and 5. 


We have to find 6 terms in G.P. of which 160 is the first, and 5 
the sixth. 


Let 7 be the common ratio ; 
then 5=the sixth term 


OW? 5 
1 
. eS 
| P=a53 
whence, by trial, r=5 ; 


and the means are 80, 40, 20, 10. 
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325. To find the sum of a number of terms in Geometrical 
Progression. 

Let @ be the first term, 7 the common ratio, 2 the number of 
terms, and s the sum required. Then 


s=a+art+ar+...... +a" + ar" ; 
multiplying every term by 7, we have 
rs=ar+ar+...... + ar"? + ar") 4 ar, 


Hence by subtraction, 
rs—s=ar"—a; 
 (r¥-1)s=a(r"-1); 
ee eee (1). 


y—1 
Changing the signs in numerator and denominator [Art. 170.] 
Pom. s belt eve eee (2). 

l=-r 


Note. It will be found convenient to remember both forms given 
above for s, using (2) in all cases except when 7 is positive and greater 
than 1. 


Since ar"~1=/, the formula (1) may be written 


rl—@ 
8=——_ ; 
r=] ’ 


a form which is sometimes useful. 
Example 1. Sum the series 81, 54, 36, ...... to 9 terms. 


9 
i= which is less than 1; 


s{1-(5)} 


54 
The common ratio= 8 


hence the sum — 


) 
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542 
Hxample 2. Sum the series eg Mee areas to 7 terms. 


The common ratio= — 35; hence by formula (2) 


5 
Paes 
3 D 

the sum = 
re 
2 
3(1+ "og 
Si 128 
5 
2 

_2_ 2315 2 

= Se OS 5 

_ 463 

= 36" 


EXAMPLES XXXIV. a. 


1. Find the 5" and 8" terms of the series 3, 6, 12, .... 

9. IT ind the 10 and 16 terms of the series 256, 128, 64, . 

3. Find the 7" and 11 terms of the series 64, — 32, 16,.... 

4, Find the 8 and 12" terms of the series a —27, 9, .... 
: i 1 

5, Find the 14 and 7® terms of the series a 3 Ig: 

6. Find the 4" and 8" terms of the series ‘008, ‘04, °2,.... 


Find the last term in the following series : 


i, 2. 4. 8... to 9 terms: 8, 2, —6, 18, ... to 8 terms. 
9. 2, 3, 44,... to 6 terms. 10. 3, —3?, 33, ... to 2n terms. 
Tl. «, 2°; 2°, ... top terms. OAS ae I, o ... to 30 terms. 


13. Insert 3 geometric means between 486 and 6. 


14. Insert 4 geometric means between and 128. 


15. Insert 6 geometric means between 56 and - aS 


16. Insert 5 geometric means between = and 43, 
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Find the last term and the sum of the following series : 


17. 3, 6, 12... to'8 terms, 18. 6, —18, 54, ... to 6 terms. 
19. 64, 32, 16,...to 10 terms. 90, 8°1, 2°7, °9, ... to '7 terms. 
] ] 1 


21. -to8terms. 22, 41 ]1 > ... to 9 terms. 


7S of 3° 


Find the sum of the series 


23. 3, -1, a ... to 6 terms. 94, a: = ... to 7 terms. 
De se 1 aD ...to6terms. 96 1] te ... to 12 terms. 
: b. 2 8 | ae 
27. 9, -6, 4,... to 7 terms. 28. 2 1 i ... to 8 terms. 
3” 636 28 


29. 1, 3, 3%, ... to p terms. 30. 2, —4, 8, ... to 2 terms. 


31. ns pods ae ..to8terms. 32, /a,/a*, /a’,... toa terms, 
aie 


33. J -2, 1 ... to7 terms. 34, ,/2, ./6, 3,/2, ... to 12 terms. 


2’ /2 
326. Consider the series 1 Peisl 
. sons ‘ s 99? ge gurt: 
a 
The sum to nx terms a 
oe} 
1 
=2(1 -x) 
see D 
gr 


From this result it appears that however many terms be 
taken the sum of the above series is always less than 2. Also 
we see that, by making x sufficiently large, we can make the 


fraction as small as we please. Thus by taking a sufticient 


] 
ni 
number of terms the sum can be made to differ by as little as 
we please from 2. 

In the next article a more general case is discussed. 
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327. From Art. 325 we haves = 
= a - ar 
i ae 


Suppose 7 is a proper fraetion ; then the greater the value of 
m the smaller is the value of 7”, and consequently of a and 
therefore by making x sufficiently large, we can make the sum 
of n terms of the series differ from = by as small a quantity 
as we please. 

This result is usually stated thus: the sum of an infinite 


: : ey er 
number of terms of a decreasing Geometrical Progression is Tops 


: Nate ee 
or more briefly, the sum to infinity as i 


328. Recurring decimals furnish a good illustration of infinite 
Geometrical Progressions. 


Example. Find the value of 433. 
Se AOS 288 60.5 


oe ee 

~ 10° 1000 100000 °°" 
Sa ee 

5 LOUIE ERO? OS 

4 93 i! 
=tie( tet 10% sees ) 
_4 , 23 1 
TO Ie 

102 

_ 4 , 2 100 
~ 10° 108° 99 
ye 

10° 990 
_ 419 
~ 990’ 


which agrees with the value found by the usual arithmetical rule. 
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EXAMPLES XXXIV. b. 


Sum to infinity the following series : 


1, 9) On 4a. D2. V2 1G oe ae 
(ee! a 
3. 5? 4’ 8’ ed 4, 2? Lae 3’ 8 
12 4 8 5 
Ny 9? 9’ Dae 6. 5? -1, ge 
7, -9, 03, -OOl,.... a a, ae ee 
Find by the method of Art. 328, the value of 
2 10. 16. 11, “34. 12, “878. 18,.. 087. 


Find the series in which 
14. The 10% term is 320 and the 6" term 20. 


9 
15. The 5" term is a and the 9" term is 1 


16. The 7 term is 625 and the 4 term — 5. 


17. The 3" term is = and the 6" term — 41. 


18. Divide .183 into three parts in G.P. such that the sum of 
the first and third is 2,', times the second. 


mit Wt 


19. Shew that the product of any odd number of consecutive 
terms of a G.P. will be equal to the x power of the middle 
term, x being the number of terms. 


20. ‘The first two terms of an infinite G.P. are together equal to 1, 
and every term is twice the sum of all the terms which 
follow. Find the series. 


Sum the following series : 
Q1. y2+2b, y4+4b, ¥%+ 6), ...... to m terms. 
B+2J2 ) 3-2/2 


22. 3-9,p' » 3yocpi to infinity. 
3 1 2 ee 
i SLR alms. antes I. 
23. NE av 5N3 to infinity 
94, 2n- i 4n re 6n — 2 to 2n terms 
, 2 8? ig) , 


[Examples for revision will be found in Miscellaneous Examples 
V., p. 307.] 


CHAP PER XxOCXV. 
HARMONICAL PROGRESSION. 


329. Derrinition. Three quantities a, 6, ¢ are said to be in 
‘ : a a—b 
- Harmonical Progression when oe 


Any number of quantities are said to be in Harmonical 
Progression when every three consecutive terms are in Har- 
monical Progression. 


330. The reciprocals of quantities in Harmonical Progression 
are in Arithmetical Progression. 
By definition, if a, 6, ¢ are in Harmonical Progression, 
a_a—b, 
e b—«’ 
a(b—c)=c(a—b), 
dividing every term by abe, 
Boat i 
@00o. a 


which proves the proposition. 


331. Harmonical properties are chiefly interesting because 
of their importance in Geometry and in the Theory of Sound: 
in Algebra the proposition just proved is the only one of any 
importance. There is no general formula for the sum of any 
number of quantities in Harmonical Progression. Questions in 
H.P. are generally solved by inverting the terms, and making use 
of the properties of the corresponding A.P. 
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Example. The 12 term of a H.P. is er and the 19 term is a: 


find the series. 
Let a be the first term, d the common difference of the correspond- 
ing A.P. ; then 
5=the 12" term 


=@-F lla; 
and =? =the 19 term 
=a+18d; 
] 4 
whence d= 3° 1h 3" 
; ' Sed Aad FA 
Hence the Arithmetical Progression is 3? 9° 2, gece ; 


3 


and the Harmonical Progression is 3, 4 Oy Lie 
i 


332. To find the harmonic mean between two given quantities. 
Let a, 6 be the two quantities, H their harmonic mean ; 


then , m j are Tn Aue 
doit 
Aa OH’ 
2 
Ha’? 
Qab 
ee 


333. If A, G, HW be the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic 
means between a and b, we have provec 


PET shen ts tetdeitnes Avian (2). 


Therefore Adie” +b 2ab 


= (7?; 


that is, G is the geometric mean between A and /. 
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334, Miscellaneous questions in the Progressions afford scope 
for much skill and ingenuity, the solution being often ver 
neatly effected by some special artifice. The student will find 
the following hints useful : 


1. If the same quantity be added to, or subtracted from, all 
the terms of an A.P., the resulting terms will form an A.P. with 
the same common difference as before. [Art. 312.] 


2. If all the terms of an A.P. be multiplied or divided by 
the same quantity, the resulting terms form an A.P., but with 
a new common difference. [Art. 312.] 


3. If all the terms of a G.P. be multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity, the resulting terms form a G.P. with the same 
common ratio as before. [Art. 322.] 


2 See A > RG be in G.P., they are also in continued 
proportion, since, by definition, 
(ee ad 
bb. C d eeetee 7 
Conversely, a series of quantities in continued proportion 
may be represented by 2, x7, xr, ....... 


Example 1. Find three quantities in G.P. such that their pro- 
duct is 343, and their sum 303. 


Lat @ , a, ar be the three quantities ; 
Sane? 


then we have = SOX C= SES! as biice each aoe ete (ys 
91 
and af u oe 4 r) Sg Or resbvr heli sitar inal (2). 
df e 
From (1) a= 3438, 
= 15 
-1 20k 
~. from (2) 7Tl+r4+r)= ae 
Z 1 
Whence we obtain r=3, OF 37 
ii 


and the numbers are 3 dg Zale 
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Example 2. If a, b, ¢ be in H.P., prove that ——, i a 
are also in H.P. bt+e eta atb 
Since a ue i are in A.P., 
a@ 6 ¢ 
l ; +e : 
ae ee he —_ eeteeee. 5 
1422S, 14956 14.240 are in A.P. ; 
b+e 
“ 4 a oo b are in A.P. ; 
ee ot ee are in H.P. 


Example 3. The n™ term of an A.P. is +2, find the sum of 
49 terms. 


Let a be the first term, and / the last ; then by putting n=1, and 
n=49 respectively, we obtain 


a=5+2, 1= 2425 
=a +iy=19(2 44) 


= os x 14=848. 


Example 4. If a, b, c, d, e be in G.P., prove that b+d is the 
geometric mean between a +c and ¢ +e. 


Since a, b, c, d, e are in continued proportion, 
ee a a * 


bc de’ 
gk oe _ate_ b+d or 
. each ratio eT are [Art. 294. ] 
Whence (b+d)?=(a+c)(c+e). 


EXAMPLES XXXV. 


1, Find the 6" term of the series 4, 2, 13, 

2. Find the 21" term of the series Qa Ii = 14s) as 
3. Find the 8 term of the series 1}, 1}, 25 : 

4, Find the n™ term of the series 3, 1}, 1, .... 
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Find the series in which 


5. 
6. 
us 


8. 
i. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
7. 


18. 


23. 
24, 


25. 


26. 


1 
The 15" term is 55° and the 23" term is 41° 


: i . 4 
The 2" term is 2, and the 31" term is 31° 


1 ] 
Le th th 
The 39" term is ie and the 54 term is — 06" 


Find the harmonic mean between 


2 and 4. Om Wands 10. : and a" 
] i ] 1 
q ond =: ; eds cae Tee 13. x+yandw-y. 


Insert two harmonic means between 4 and 12. 
Insert three harmonic means between 22 and 12, 
Insert four harmonic means between | and 6. 


If G be the geometric mean between two quantities A and B, 
shew that the ratio of the arithmetic and harmonic means of 
A and @ is equal to the ratio of the arithmetic and harmonic 
means of G and B. 


To each of three consecutive terms of a G.P. the second of 
the three is added. Shew that the three resulting quantities 
are in H.P. 


Sum the following series : 
19. 
20. 
al. 
22. 


1+ 13 + 35 = eas to 6 terms. 
1+12+4+24+4 idee to 6 terms. 


(2a+x)+3a+(4a-—%)+...... to p terms. 


14-14 on of ees to 8 terms. 


eo sens ae to 12 terms. 


If x—a, y—a, and z—a be in G.P., prove that 2(y—a) is the 
harmonic mean between y -- x and y — z. 


Iii, 6, co, @ beim ALP: a;,¢, f,.¢ in GBs, Gf, 2,10 In Hee. 
respectively ; prove that ad=ef=bh=cg. 


If a, b%, c? be in A.P., prove that b+c, c+a, a+b are in H.P. 
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27. Ifa, b,c bein A.P., and a, 8, y in H.P., shew that 
ate_aty 


bp oay | 
28. If a be the arithmetic mean between b and c, and b the geo- 
metric mean between @ and ¢, prove that ¢ will be the 
harmonic mean between a and b. 


99, If a, hie *° be in H.P., then a, b, care in G.P. 


30. Ifa, b,c, d, e be in G.P., prove that c(a+2c+e)=(b +d). 

31, If a, b, c,d... be a series of quantities in G.P., shew that the 
reciprocals of a*—b?, b?-c?, c?-d?,... are also in G.P. ; and 
find the sum of x terms of this latter series in terms of 
a and b. 

2 

82. If a, b, c be in A.P., and b, c, d in H.P., then a, 7 ¢ are in 

H.P., and b, se d are also in H.P. 
D 

33, If gy be the geometric and a the arithmetic mean between 

m and n, and if be the arithmetic mean between m2 


and 2°, prove that a? is the arithmetic mean between g? 
and k°. 


34, Ifa, b, c, d be in G.P., prove that (b —c)?=ac + bd - 2ad. 
35, Ifa, b, c, d be in G.P., prove that 
(a+d)(a-b)?:a(a-—c)(a-d)=a-b+c:a+b+e. 
36. Ifa, b,c be in H.P., prove that 
Ee Ae Oe 
a’ b+e’ b c+a’ c a+b 
are also in H.P. 


37. In an infinite G.P., find r when each term is equal to half the 
sum of the following terms. 


38. Find the sum of » terms of a series in which the first term 


1 ] 
=xe+ x? and the n*=nx + <— 


2 Qa; 
39. Find the sum of the first 2x terms of the series 
24+34+54+64+8+4+-9+.... 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES V. 
(Chiefly on Chapters XX XII—X XX V.) 


1. Simplify , and find its value when a=2, b=3, 


and c= 432. 
2. Shew that the ratio x+y: x«-y is increased by subtracting 
y from each term, except when x lies between y and 2y. 


oy MLE $24 shew that 
¢ 


(1) 2a4+-3b 2c¢+3d, (2) a®—c? (a+2¢)(a+3c) 
3a—76 3c—7d’ 0? —d? (b+2d)(b + 3d) 
4. it * =4-= ——57 Prove that 
eae ops 
(1) x+y+z=0; (2) (b+c)x+(c+a)y+(a+b)z=0. 
5 LE 7=5=5 prove that /5x?+ 8y? + 727=5y. 


6. If y is the sum of two numbers, of which the first varies 
directly and the second inversely as x, and if y=7, when x=2, 
and y= —1, when x=1, shew that 


6 
Ye 


7, Simplify ./45+,/8—,/80+,/18 +7 —,/40. 
8. If 3x+10 has to 9x+4 the duplicate ratio of 5 to 7, find a. 


Q° it BaP prove that each ratio is equal to 
Q 


(1) | dact—Bee+2ace, (9 -  | Ba*ee — chest Tac® 
dba? — 3/54 Qbdf’ 6U2d2/— dif? Tad> 


10. The sides of a triangle are as 1: 1}: 13, and the perimeter 
is 221 yards ; find the sides. 
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WS thi 38a+5b : 3a -—5b=3c+4+5d : 8c — 5d, 
prove that a:b=c: d. 
12. Reduce to their simplest forms : 


Va? — 0. 


werd gab (a+b)? 
5 OD. Same Pe 2) ——~ 
x xr (a—b)* 


13. When x= - find the value of 
e+taxta? x«-ax+a? 


x—as e+a° 


14. Simplify 
(1) aul + noe fe pects eal 
s/o b Drtes'4 
15. Find the ratio compounded of the ratios 
wmy Ome ag Seaview 
a+b * a®-b? ab? * (a+b) 
16. Ifa, b, ¢ be three proportionals, prove that 
(1) a(a+b): b(b-a)=b(b+e): c(e—b); 


(2) (a+b+c)(b? - be +c®)=c(a® +b? +c). 


17, Ifa:b:c=ay: x: yz, prove that 2: y:z=ab: a®: be. 
18. If p:q be the duplicate ratio of p-r:q-r, prove that r 
is a mean proportional between p and q. 


19. Ifa:b=c:d, prove that 


(1) at+c:a+h+c+d=a:at+b; 
(a —b)(b—d) 
—— 


20, Shew that any ratio is made more nearly equal to unity by 
adding the same quantity to each of its terms, 


(2) (a-b)-(c-d)= 


21. If x varies as y+z2, and z varies as x; and if «=2 when 
y=4, find the value of y when w=1,. 
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22, If 2x+3y : Qu -3y=2a?+ 3b? : 2a?-3b?, then x has to y the 
duplicate ratio of @ to b. 


93, Find an A.P. of seven terms whose sum is 28 and common 
difference 3. 


24, The sum of 10 terms of an A.P. is 145, and the sum of its 


fourth and ninth terms is five times the third term; determine 
the series. 


95, Find the value of 
nf 19+ 4/21 +4/7 — x/12—./29— 2,28. 


96. Sum to 10 terms each of the series 
(1) 54+104+15+4+20+...... 
(2) 5-10+20-40+...... ; 


VE Be ptaleael! Sages 
27. Lo) Segarra Tee 


ap+bq-cr=0, and xp-yq+zr=0. 


-, shew that 


28. The sum of five numbers in arithmetical progression is 10, 
and the sum of their squares is 60; find the numbers. 


29. Find the sum of z terms of the progression 
3425 +27 5+... : 


30. Find the ninth term of the harmonic series whose first and 
third terms are 3 and 2 respectively. 


31. Simplify (a-b)* MPH PATO 
Va? — 0? x (a +b)-5 
32. Sum to n terms 
By 8) 1 eh 
9 oto 5) oe nerenas 5 


and find five consecutive terms of this progression whose sum is 1874 


33. The 8 term of an Arithmetical Progression is double the 
13% term; shew that the 2™ term is double the 10% term. 


E.A. x 
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34. Sum the following series ; 


(1) (@-22)+2(a+2)+3(a+2x)+...... to 18 terms. 
(2) S§f-53$+86-...... to 7 terms. 


35. Shew that the sum of 2n terms of the series 


oh il andl alt ae 
1-3 9ta7 +e ~ 243” 9 taIg7t 
is 341 ~(—1)"3-2"), 


86. If a a — are in A.P., then a, 5, ¢ are in G.P 
-a@ ZO b-C 


37. The last term of an A.P. is ten times the first, and the last 
but one is equal to the sum of the 4 and 5%. Find the number of 
the terms, and shew that the common difference is equal to the first 


term. 
38. Sum to 2n terms each of the series 
(1) 1-34+9-27+...... ;: 
(2) 1-34+5-7+...... . 
and write down the last term of each series. 


39. Find two numbers whose arithmetic mean exceeds their 
eometric mean by 2, and whose harmonic mean is one-fifth of the 
arger number, 


40. Find an infinite geometrical progression, whose first term is 
1, and in which each term is twice the sum of all the terms that 
follow it. 


41. The arithmetic mean between two numbers is to the geometric 
mean as 5 to 4, and the difference of their geometric and harmonic 


means is $: find the numbers. 


42. If x, y, z be in G.P., prove that 
aty229(ar-3 + y-3 4 2-3) = 23 4 4 23, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE THEORY OF QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


335. In Chapter xxv. it was shewn that after suitable re- 
duction every quadratic equation may be written in the form 
aie -2 bart Otay sah edatubarengeseee te (1), 
and that the solution of the equation is 
— b+ Jb? — 4a0 
t= Da *reteeresseeneeerencss cerns (2). 
We shall now prove some important propositions connected 
with the roots and coefficients of all equations of which (1) is 
the type. 


336. A quadratic equation cannot have more than two roots. 

For, if possible, let the equation ax?+br+c=0 have three 
diferent roots a, 8, y. Then since each of these values must 
satisfy the equation, we have 


0s” + bei4-G= 0). «anna apadends dd pease ees (1), 
GOED B 4-0 ==0 os ive sisirensp annie mdeiy npeve (2), 
By Oy CRO, ...cccurstuerusnrrerarraeyres (3). 


From (1) and (2), by subtraction, 
a(a?2— 3?)+b(a— B)=0; 
divide out by a— which, by hypothesis, is not zero ; then 
a(a+P)+b=0. 
Similarly from (2) and (3) 
a(B+y)+b=0 ; 
-. by subtraction a(a—y)=0; 


which is impossible, since, by hypothesis, @ is not zero, and a is 
not equal to y. Hence there cannot be three different roots. 
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337. The terms ‘unreal’, ‘imaginary’, and ‘impossible’ are 
all used in the same sense: namely, to denote expressions which 
involve the square root of a negative quantity. It is important 
that the student should clearly distinguish between the terms 
real and rational, imaginary and irrational. Thus ./25 or 5, 
33, —% are rational and real; ./7 is irrational but real ; while 

~7 is irrational and also imaginary. 

338. In Art. 335 if the two roots in (2) are denoted by 
a and £, we have 

—b+/b?—4ac —h—/b? — 4ae —4ac 
wi a >) 7 B= 2a, 

(1) If b?—4ac, the quantity under the radical, is positive, 
a and 3 are real and unequal. 

(2) If b?-4ac is zero, a and B are real and equal, each 


reducing in this case to — eo 
(3) If b?—4ac is negative, a and 2 are imaginary and unequal. 
(4) If b?—4ac is a perfect square, a and £ are rational and 
unequal. 
By applying these tests the nature of the roots of any 
quadratic may be determined without solving the equation. 


Example 1. Shew that the equation 2x°-62+7=0 cannot be 
satisfied by any real values of 2. 
Here a=2, b= -6, c=7; so that 
b? -4ac=(-6)?-4.2.7= -20. 
Therefore the roots are imaginary. 
Note. If the equation is solved graphically as in Art. 427, it will 


be found that the graph does not cut the axis of w Thus there are 
no real values of « which make 22° - 62 +7 equal to zero, 


Example 2. For what value of & will the equation 82? - 624+=0 
have equal roots ? 
The condition for equal roots gives 
(-6)?-4.3.k=0, 
whence k=3. 


Example 3. Shew that the roots of the equation 
. 2 — Ina + p* -— g° + Qqr -77=0 
are rational, 
The roots will be rational provided ( -2p)* -4(p* - q? 4 2qr = r°) is 
a perfect Ss But this expression reduces to 4(q* -2qr+7°), or 
A(q -1)*. ence the roots are rational, 
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—b+,/b? — 4ac = —b—,/b? — 4ac 


3839. Since a= Oa at ) 


we have by addition 


—b+./b*—4ac— b—./b* — 4ac 
n= v “Fa u : 


24 ~~ 
and by multiplication we have 
oe (—b+./6? — 4ac)(—b—,/b? — 4ac) 


4a? 
_(—b) —(b? — 4ac) 
= 4a? 
4ac ec 
say a Aa aaa (2) 


By writing the equation in the form 
ie Res Sy 
a iG 

these results may also be expressed as follows : 

In a quadratic equation where the coefficient of the first term is 
unity, 

(i) the sum of the roots is equal to the coefficient of « with 
its sign changed ; 

(ii) the product of the roots is equal to the third term. 


Note. In any equation the term which does not contain the 
unknown quantity is frequently called the absolute term. 


340. Since 2 = a+, and “=a, 


: b : 
the equation a4 2+ may be written 


GS (G8) Fob =O... augers cease (1). 
Hence any quadratic may also be expressed in the form 
xz”? —(sum of roots) e+ product of roots=0 ............ (2). 
Again, from (1) we have 
(Gi BO. ancenat eee npars hae (3). 


We may now easily form an equation with given roots. 
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Example 1. Form the equation whose roots are 3 and -2 


The eqnation is (a — 3) (#+2)=0, 

or x? -—2-6=0. 
Example 2. Form the equation whose roots are ; and — 4 
The equation is (« = -) (« a 5) =0; 

that is, (7a —3)(5a+4)=0, 

or 852? + 13x -12=0. 


When the roots are irrational it is easier to use the following 
method : 


Example 3. Form the equation whose roots are 2 +,/3 and 2- /3. 


We have sum of roots=4, 
product of roots=1 ; 
“. the equation is x?-4e%+1=0, 


by using formula (2) of the present article. 


341, The results of Art. 339 are most important, and they 
are generally sufficient to solve problems connected with the 
roots of quadratics. In such questions the roots should never be 
considered singly, but use should be made of the relations ob- 
tained by writing down the sum of the roots, and their product, 
in terms of the coefficients of the equation. 


Example 1. If a and 8 are the roots of 2° -pa:+q=0, find the 
value of (1) a?+ 8?, (2) a® + p°. 


We have a+B=p, 
aB=q. 
“. a2 + B2=(a+ B)® -2aB8 
=p" — 29. 
Again, a + 6% =(a +B) (a®+ B?- af) 
=P{(a +B)? = 3ap} 
=p(p* ~ 39). 
Hxample 2. If a, B are the roots of the equation /a*+ma+n=0, 
find the equation whose roots are “, e ; 
2 2 
We have sum of roots =~ + g = an + 6 
Ba af 
product of roots = 5 : Pal : 
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.. by Art. 340 the required equation is 


(22 \er120, 


or abc? — (a? + B*)x+aB=0. 
2 
2 — Qnl 
As in.the last example oP + 2 = and op=5. 


a9 

nm, m*—2Qyrl n 
=x? — —,—  1+>=0, 
l lic l a 


or nla? — (m? — 2Qnrl)x+nl=0. 


*. the equation is 


Example 3. Find the condition that the roots of the equation 
ax?+be+c=0 should be (1) equal in magnitude and opposite in 
sign, (2) reciprocals. 


The roots will be equal in magnitude and opposite in sign if their 


sum is zero; therefore — Bt onb=0; 


Again, the roots will be reciprocals when their product is unity ; 
Cc 
therefore > has Wee OirGaa cee 
Example 4. Find the relation which must subsist between the 


coefficients of the equation px?+qgx+r=0, when one root is three 
times the other. 


q ifs 
We have a+B=--, aB=—; 
P p P Pp 
but since a=38, we obtain by substitution 
q o_” 
4e—=—4, 36?=-. 
P Pp P p 
2 
From the first of these equations P= TE and from the second 
est: aaa 
" 16p2” 3p’ 
or 3q°=16pr, 


which is the required condition. 


342. The following example illustrates a useful application 


_ of the results proved in Art. 338. 
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Example. If x is a real quantity, prove that the expression 
2+ 2a —-11 ; : 
. a can have all numerical values except such as lie between 
2 and 6. 


Let the given expression be represented by y, so that 
x?+2x-11 
“G@—3) 2? 
then multiplying up and transposing, we have 
x24 2a(1-y)+6y -11=0. 


This is a quadratic equation, and if x is to have real values 
4(1-y)?-4(6y—-11) must be positive ; or simplifying and dividing 
by 4, y2-8y+12 must be positive; that is, (y—6)(y-—2) must be 
positive. Hence the factors of this product must be both positive, 
or both negative. In the former case y is greater than 6; in the 
latter y is less than 2. Therefore y cannot lie between 2 and 6, but 
may have any other value. 


In this example it will be noticed that the expression y* — 8 +12 
is positive so long as y does not lie between the roots of the cor- 
responding quadratic equation y? — 87 +12=0. 

This is a particular case of the general proposition investigated 
in the next article. 


343. For all real values of x the expression ax*+bx+e has 
the same sign as a, except when the roots of the equation 
ax?+bx+c=0 are real and unequal, and x lies between them. 


Case I. Suppose that the roots of the equation 
ax +br+e=0 
are real ; denote them by a and /3, and let a be the greater. 


I 
Then ar+br-+ona( a+ rt°) 
a a 


=ala®—(a+f)r+aB} [Art. 339.] 

=a(a—a)(«—- B). 
Now if « is greater than a or less than B, the factors 2 —a, 
2 —f are either both positive or both negative ; therefore the 


expression (2 —a)(a— ) is positive, and aa” +ba+e has the same 
sign asa. But if x lies between a and #, the expression 


(x-a)(x- 8) 


is negative, and the sign of ax*+bx+c is opposite to that of a. 
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Case IT. Ifa and f are equal, then 
ar +be+ce=a(r—a)?, 
and (7 — a)? is positive for all real values of w ; hence av*+bx+ce 
has the same sign as a. 
CasE III. Suppose that the equation az?+be+c=0 has 
imaginary roots ; then 
0) 


an? tt bete=af 2 +ea4sh 


b 4ac—b?) . 
=a{(o+52) ig if 


but since 0? —4ac is negative [Art. 338], the expression 
(oat eer 
24 4a? 


is positive for all real values of # ; therefore ax?+bxr+c has the 
same sign as a. 


[Arts. 426, 427 and 439, Ex. 2, may be read here. | 


EXAMPLES XXXVI. 


Find (without actual solution) the nature of the roots of the 
following equations : 


1, w+a-870=0. 2 8+6xr=5z2 pats 1d ~ B22 
40 wef =—4e- I, Wipe 55, (7 +2)?=4e +15. 
Form the equations whose roots are 
Waa SOs Ce hs 9, atb, a-b. 
Bot a) 2 a 
10. 5? 6 1a 3% aU 112). 0, 8° 


13, Ifthe equation 2?+2(1+hk)x+h?=0 
has equal roots, what is the value of i? 


14, Prove that the equation 
3mx? — (2m + 3n)x+2n=0 
has rational roots. 


15. Without solving the equation 3x°-4%-1=0, find the sum, 
the difference, and the sum of the squares of the roots. 


16. Shew that the roots of a(x?-1)=(b-c)x are always real. 
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Form the equations whose roots are 


17. 3+./5, 3=-s/d. 18, -2+,/38, -2-,/3. 19. = > 2. 
I 7 a+b a-b a b 
) “ } i Di manne . 7. 

“ 2 aN) a a-b a+b a2 2b" 2a 


If a, 8 are the roots of the equation pa®+qu+r=0, find the 
values of 


23. a? +p. 24, (a—B)?. 25, a°8+a6% 
26. at+s', 27, a8?+- 026°. 28. +e : 
Qa 
29. If a, 8 are the roots of 2?-pa+q=0, and a’, 6° the roots of 
«’— Pe+@=0, find P and Q in terms of p and q. 
30. If a, Bare the roots of 2?-ax+b=0, find the equation whose 
p 


a 
roots are —, -,. + 
B® a 


2 


31, Find the condition that one root of the equation 
aa? +be+c=0 
may be double the other. 
32. Form an equation whose roots shall be the cubes of the roots 
of the equation 2x (x -a)=a?. 
33. Prove that the roots of the equation 
(a+b) a? - (a+b+c)x+5=0 
are always real. j 
34, Shew that (a+b+c)a®-2(a+b)a+(at+b-c)=0 
has rational roots. 


35, Form an equation whose roots shall be the arithmetic and 
harmonic means between the roots of w* -pa+q=0. 


36. - ya sae, of +q¢e+r=0 the roots are in the ratio of 
om, prove tha 
J (2? +m?) pr +lm (2pr - q?) =0. 
ol. sl eg if x is real the expression ne cannot lie between 
38. If « is real, prove that ey can have all values except 


such as lie between 2 and - 


CHAPTRR “XXX It, 
PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 


344. Eacn of the arrangements which can be made by taking 
some or all of a number of things is called a permutation. 

Each of the groups or selections which can be made by taking 
some or all of a number of things is called a combination. 

Thus the permutations which can be made by taking the 
letters a, b, c, d two at a time are twelve in number: namely, 


ab, ac, ad, be, bd,. ed, 
oa, day acl, dowdas 
each of these presenting a different arrangement of two letters. 
The combinations which can be made by taking the letters 
a, b, ec, d two at a time are six in number: namely, 
G0, a6, Gd, 0G. 0d. (Gae 


each of these presenting a different se/ection of two letters. 

From this it appears that in forming combinations we are only 
concerned with the number of things each selection contains ; 
whereas in forming permutations we have also to consider the 
order of the things which make up each arrangement; for 
instance, if from four letters a, 6, c, d we make a selection of 
three, such as abe, this single combination admits of being 
arranged in the following ways: 


b] 


abe, ach, bea, bac, cab, cba, 


and so gives rise to six different permutations. 


845. Before discussing the general propositions of this 
chapter the following important principle should be carefully 
noticed. 

If one operation can be performed in m ways, and (when it has 
been performed in any one of these ways) a second operation can 
then be performed in n ways; the number of ways of performing 
the two operations will be m x n. 
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If the first operation be performed in any one way, we can 
associate with this any of the x ways of performing the second 
operation : and thus we shall have 2 ways of performing the two 
operations without considering more than one way of performing 
the first ; and so, corresponding to each of the m ways of per- 
forming the first operation, we shall have n ways of performing 
the two ; hence altogether the number of ways in which the two 
operations can be performed is represented by the product 
mx Nn. 


Example. There are 10 steamers plying between Liverpool and 
Dublin ; in how many ways can a man go from Liverpool to Dublin 
and return by a different steamer ? 


There are ten ways of making the first passage ; and with each of 
these there is a choice of nine ways of returning (since the man is 
not to come back by the same steamer) ; hence the number of ways 
of making the two journeys is 10x 9, or 90. 


This principle may easily be extended to the case in which 
there are more than two operations each of which can be per- 
formed in a given number of ways. 


346. To find the number of permutations of n dissimilar things 
taken v at a time. 


This is the same thing as finding the number of ways in 
which we can fill up 7 places when we have x different things at 
our disposal. 

The first place may be filled up in x ways, for any one of the 
n things may be taken ; when it has been filled up in any one of 
these ways, the second place can then be filled up in z—1 ways ; 
and since each way of filling up the first place can be associated 
with each way of filling up the second, the number of ways in 
which the first two places can be filled up is given by the product 
n(v—1). And when the first two places have been filled up in 
any way, the third place can be filled up in n—2 ways. And 
reasoning as before, the number of ways in which three places 
can be filled up is n(n —1)(n -2). 

Proceeding thus, and noticing that a new factor is introduced 
with each new place filled up, and that at any stage the number 
of factors is the same as the number of places filled up, we shall 
have the number of ways in which r places can be filled up 
equal to 


n(n—1)(n—2)...... to r factors ; 
and the r factor is n-(r—1), or n—r+1. 
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Therefore the number of permutations of » things taken 7 at, 
a time is 
n(n —1)(2—2)...... (n-17r+1). 
Cor. The number of permutations of » things taken all at 
a time is 
n(n —1)(n—2)...... to n factors, 
or n(n—1)(n—2)...... on ke 


It is usual to denote this product by the symbol |x, which is 
read “factorial n.” Also the symbol 2! is sometimes used for |”. 


347. We shall in future denote the number of permutations 
of n things taken r at a time by the symbol ”2’,, so that 
BP =U(n— L)(m—2) 262. (n—r+]); 
also CF ee |n. 


In working numerical examples it is useful to notice that the 
suffix in the symbol ”/,.always denotes the number of factors in 
the formula we are using. 


Example 1. Four persons enter a railway carriage in which there 
are six seats ; in how many ways can they take their places ? 

The first per son may seat himself in 6 ways; and then the second 
person in 5; the third in 4; and the fourth in 3; and since each of 
these ways may be associated with each of the others, the required 
answer is 6x 5x 4x 3, or 360. 

Example 2. How many different numbers can be formed by 
using six out of the nine digits 1, 2, 3,...9? 

Here we have 9 different. things and we have to find the number 
of permutations of them taken 6 at a time ; 

the required result =°P, 
=X Sx) KO x os 
= 60480. 


348. To find the number of combinations of n dissimilar 
things taken rv at a time. 


Let ”C,. denote the required number of combinations. 

Then each of these combinations consists of a group of 7 
dissimilar things which can be arranged among themselves in 
|x ways. [Art. 346. Cor.] 

Hence "C,,x|7 is equal to the number of arrangements of n 
things taken r at a time ; that is, 

"0,x|r="P,=n(n—1)(n—2)...(n—r+1) ; 


nO = n(n—1)(m—2)...w=r+1) 
i it 
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Cor. This formula for "C, may also be written in a different 
form ; for if we multiply the numerator and the denominator by 
jn —r we obtain 


n(n—1)(n—-2)...-(n—r+1)x|n=7 | 
[P |2 =a" ’ 


since n(n—1)(n—2)...... (n—r+1)x|n—-r=|n. 


Example. From 12 books in how many ways can a selection of 5 
be made, (1) when one specified book is always included, (2) when 
one specified book is always excluded ? 

(1) Since the specified book is to be included in every selection, 
we have only to choose 4 out of the remaining 11. 


Hence the number of ways ="0,=11 XTO* 9S 330, 


lr |n—r’ 


(2) Since the specified book is always to be excluded, we have 
to select the 5 books out of the remaining 11. 
11x10x9x8x7 
2 ve 17 — = 462. 

Hence the number of ways=!'C; Roy 46 

349. The number of combinations of n things v at a time ws 

equal to the number of combinations of n things n—Y at a time. 


In making all the possible combinations of 2 things, to each 
group of 7 things we select, there is left a corresponding group of 
n—r things; that is, the number of combinations of 2 things 
at atime is the same as the number of combinations of 2 things 
n—?r at a time ; 

a 0 — 3 Ee 

This result is frequently useful in enabling us to abridge 

arithmetical work. 


Example. Out of 14 men in how many ways can an eleven be 
chosen ? 


The required number = 'C,, 


isa abet 13x 12_ 


1x2x3 =804. 


If we had made use of the formula 4C,,, we should have had to 
reduce an expression whose numerator and denominator each con- 
tained 11 factors. 


350. In the examples which follow it is important to notice 
that the formula for permutations should not be used until the 
suitable selections required by the question have been made. 
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Hxample 1. From 7 Englishmen and 4 Americans a committee of 
6 is to be formed : in how many ways can this be done, (1) when the 
committee contains exactly 2 Americans, (2) at least 2 Americans ? 

(1) The number of ways in which the Americans can be chosen 
is 4O,; and the number of ways in which the Englishmen can be 


chosen is 70. Each of the first groups can be associated with each 
of the second ; hence 


the required number of ways =*C, x 70, 


wien) 7 a 


(2) We shall exhaust all the suitable a ae by forming 
all the groups containing 2 Americans and 4 Englishmen; then 
3 Americans and 3 Englishmen; and lastly 4 Americans and 2 
Englishmen. 

The swum of the three results will give the answer. Hence the 
required number of ways=*C, x 70,+4C, x 70,+4C, x 70, 

ie ul +o ip ph and 
“Pe 4B BBA” “Bib 
=210+140+21=371. 


In this example we have only to make use of the suitable formule 
for combinations, for we are not concerned with the possible arrange- 
ments of the members of the committee among themselves. 


Example 2. Out of 7 consonants and 4 vowels, how many words 
can be made each containing 3 consonants and 2 vowels? 

The number of ways of choosing the three consonants is 7C,, and 
the number of ways of choosing the 2 vowels is #C,; and since each 
of the first groups can be associated with each of the second, the 


number of combined groups, each containing 3 consonants and 2 
vowels, is 7C, x 40), 


Further, each of these groups contains 5 letters, which may be 
arranged among themselves in |5 ways. Hence 


a sting 
[aa” |e 
=5 x | 7 = 25200. 


the required number of words=——— 


EXAMPLES XXXVII. a. 
L, Bind! the value of 8P,, “P.e2C., C,,. 


2. How many different arrangements can be made by taking (1) 
five, (2) all of the letters of the word soldier ? 


3. UEC ,s Pt Oe, OF tid ns 
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4. How many different selections of four coins can be made from 
a bag containing a sovereign, a half-sovereign, a half-crown, a florin, 
a shilling, a frane, a sixpence, a penny, and a farthing ? 


5. How many numbers between 3000 and 4000 can be made with 
the digits 9, 3, 4, 6? 


6. In how many ways can the letters of the word volume be 
arranged if the vowels can only occupy the even places ? 


7. If the number of permutations of things four at a time is 
fourteen times the number of permutations of n-2 things three at 
a time, find 7. 


8. From 5 masters and 10 boys how many committees can be 
selected containing 3 masters and 6 boys? 


9, If °C,=*C,—19, find "Cy, 10, 
7 1 12 


10. Out of the twenty-six letters of the eee {fn how many 
ways can a word be made consisting of five different letters, two of 
which must be a and e? ‘ 


11. How many words can be formed by taking 3 consonants and 
2 vowels from an alphabet containing 21 consonants and 5 vowels? 


12, Avrailway carriage will accommodate 5 passengers on each 
side: in how many ways can 10 persons take their seats when 
two of them decline to face the engine, and a third cannot travel 
backwards ? 


351. Hitherto, in the formule we have proved, the things 
have been regarded as unlike. Before considering cases in which 
some one or more sets of things may be Jike, it is necessary to 
point out exactly in what sense the words like and wnlike are 
used. When we speak of things being dissimilar, different, wn- 
like, we imply that the things are visibly unlike, so as to be 
easily distinguishable from each other. On the other hand we 
shall always use the term /ike things to denote such as are alike 
to the eye and cannot be distinguished from each other. For 
instance, in Ex. 2, Art. 350, the consonants and the vowels may 
be said each to consist of a group of things united by a common 
characteristic, and thus in a certain sense to be of the same 
kind ; but they cannot be regarded as like things, because there 
is an individuality existing among the things of each group which 
makes them easily distinguishable from each other. Hence, in 
the final stage of the example we considered each group to 
consist of five dissimilar things and therefore capable of |5 
arrangements among themselves. [Art. 346. Cor. ] 
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352, To find the number of ways in which n things may be 
arranged among themselves, taking them all ut a time, when p 
of the things are exactly alike of one kind, q of them exactly 
alike of another kind, y of them exactly alike ‘of a third kind, and 
the rest all different. 


Let there be x letters ; suppose p of them to be a, g of them 
to be b, r of them to be c, and the rest to be unlike. 


Let « be the required number of permutations; then if 
the p letters w were replaced by p unlike letters different from 
any of the rest, from any one of the # permutations, without 
altering the position of any of the remaining letters, we could 
form ip new permutations. Hence if this change were made 
in each of the x permutations, we should obtain x x|p per- 
mutations. 


Similarly, if the g letters b were replaced by ¢ unlike letters, 
the number of permutations would be x x |p x |q. 


In like manner, by replacing the 7 letters ¢ by 7 unlike letters, 
we should finally obtain xx |p x |q x|r permutations. 


But the things are now all different, and therefore admit of |n 
permutations among themselves. Hence 


ox|px|gx|r=|n; 
ae 


that is, 


which is the required number of permutations. 


Any case in which the things are not all different may be 
treated similarly. 


Example 1. How many different permutations can be made out 
of the letters of the word assassination taken all together ? 


We have here 13 letters of which 4 are s, 3 area, 2 are 2, and 2 
are mn. Hence the number of permutations 


13 
“EBEE 
= loc. 10.9.8. 7 na. oO 


= 1001 x 10800 = 10810800. 
E.A. x 
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Example 2. How many numbers can be formed with the digits 
1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 2, 1, so that the odd digits always occupy the odd places? 


The odd digits 1, 3, 3, 1 can be arranged in their four places in 
\4 


ma WEA haa ats bes wale Aa eae oe GER ERIS (CL). 


The even digits 2, 4, 2 can be arranged in their three places in 


[3 
ie Rass i, ee a bibdv ewe) b 
Each of the ways in (1) can be associated with each of the ways 
in (2). 
|3 


1 
Hence the required ieeedes (SC x 2 =O Xp = Lo, 


353. To find the number of permutations of n things r at a 
time, when each thing may be repeated once, twice,......up tor 
times in any arrangement. 


Here we have to consider the number of ways in which 7 
places can be filled up when we have a different things at our 
disposal, each of the x things being used as often as we please in 
any arrangement. 


The first place may be filled up in 2 ways, and, when it has 
been filled up in any one way, the second place may also be filled 
up in m ways, since we are not precluded from using the same 
thing again. Therefore the number of ways in which the first. 
two places can be filled up is 2 x or 2”. 


The third place can also be filled up in 2 ways, and therefore 
the first three places in 2* ways. 


Proceeding in this manner, and noticing that at any stage the 
index of » is always the same as the number of places filled up, 
we shall have the number of ways in which the 7 places can be 
filled up equal to n”. 


Example. In how many ways can 5 prizes be given away to 
4 boys, when each boy is eligible for all the prizes? 


Any one of the prizes can be given in 4 ways; and then any one 
of the remaining prizes can also be given in 4 ways, since it may be 
obtained by the boy who has already received a prize. Thus two 
prizes can be given away in 4* ways, three prizes in 4° ways, and so 
on. Hence the 5 prizes can be given away in 4°, or 1024 ways. 
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354. To find for what value of v the number of combinations 
of n things v at a time ts greatest. 


: ary 1% — 1)(%— 2). 0.00 (n-7+2)\(n—7+1) 
Rube L.2.0.a.0ee de 
- _n(n—1)(n—2)...... (a= PQ), 
a i eee ea ; 
"C=C, mare 


The multiplying factor may be written 


esi ae 


m+ 1 

which shews that it decreases as 7 increases. Hence as 7 receives 

the values 1, 2, 3,...... in succession, “C; is continually increased, 
. r+l1 

until moe becomes equal to 1 or less than 1. 


n+1 n+1 ‘ 

tok —1>1, so long as a >2; that is, = 
We have to choose the greatest value of 7 consistent with 

this inequality. 


Now 


Shs 


(1) Let 2 be even, and equal to 2m; then 


M+1 2m+1 _ ne 
Gate, = He 


and for all values of 7 up to m inclusive this is greater than 7. 


Hence by putting r=m:= a we find that the greatest number of 


combinations is ”(,,. 


ts 


(2) Let x be odd, and equal to 2m+1,; then 


R+1l I%+2 
i TD 


“a 


=m+1; 


and for all values of 7 up to m inclusive this is greater than 7 ; 
but when 7=m-+1 the multiplying factor becomes equal to 1, and 
RB ate Im 3 that is, "Cn41= "Cpa 5 
2 2 
and therefore the number of combinations is greatest when the 
n+1 n—1 
a Or 
2 


same in the two cases. 


t atime; the result being the 


things are taken 


© 
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F EXAMPLES XXXVII. b. 


J. Find the number of permutations which can be made from 
all the letters of the words, 


(1) zrresistible, (2) phenomenon, 
(3) tittle-tatile. 


2, How many different numbers can be formed by using the seven 
digits 2, 3, 4, 3,3, 1,2? How many with the digits 2, 3, 4, 3, 3, 0,2? 


3. How many words can be formed from the letters of the word 
Simoom, so that vowels and consonants occur alternately in each 
word ? 


4, A telegraph has 5 arms and each arm has 4 distinct positions, 
including the position of rest: find the total number of signals that 
can be made. 


5. In how many ways can » things be given to m persons, when 
there is no restriction as to the number of things each may receive ? 


6. How many different arrangements can be made out of the 
letters of the expression a°b*c® when written at full length ? 


7. There are four copies each of 3 different volumes ; find the 
number of ways in which they can be arranged on one shelf. 


8. In how many ways can 6 persons form a ring? Find the 
number of ways in which 4 gentlemen and 4 ladies can sit at a 
round table so that no two gentlemen sit together, 


9. In how many ways can a word of 4 letters be made out of 
the letters a, b, e, c, d, 0, when there is no restriction as to the 
number of times a letter is repeated in each word ? 


10. How many arrangements can be made out of the letters of 
the word Toulouse, so that the consonants occupy the first, fourth, 
and seventh places ? 


11. A boat’s crew consists of eight men, of whom one can only 
row on bow side and one only on stroke side: in how many ways 
can the crew be arranged ? 


12. Shew that etl ="C,+"O,_,. 


13. A cricket eleven has to be chosen from 13 men of whom only 
4 can bowl: in how many ways can the team be made up so as to 
include at /east 2 bowlers? 


14, In how many ways can x men be arranged in a row if two 
specified men are neither of them to be at either extremity of the 
row? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


BINOMIAL THEOREM. 


355. Iv may be shewn by actual multiplication that 


(v+a)(v7+b)(a+e)(7+d) 
=x'+(a+b+c4+d)e+(ab+act+ad+be+bd-+ cd) x? 
+ (abe + abd + acd + bed) + abcd .... cece cece ene ee enone (1). 


We may, however, write down this result by inspection ; for 
the complete product consists of the sum of a number of partial 
products each of which is formed by multiplying together four 
letters, one being taken from each of the four factors. If we 
examine the way in which the various partial products are 
formed, we see that 


(1) the term z? is formed by taking the letter w out of each 
of the factors. 


(2) the terms involving w* are formed by taking the letter « 
out of any three factors, in every way possible, and ove of the 
letters a, b, c, d out of the remaining factor. 

(3) the terms involving x? are formed by taking the letter x 
out of any two factors, in every way possible, and two of the 
letters a, 6, c, d out of the remaining factors. 


(4) the terms involving w are formed by taking the letter x 
out of any one factor, and three of the letters a, b,c, d out of 
the remaining factors. 


(5) the term independent of x is the product of all the letters 
fa, 0, Ga. 


Example. Find the value of (# —2)(a#+3)(«%—-5)(x%+9). 


The product 
=a+(-24+3-549)23+(-6410-18 -15+27 — 45) 2? 
+ (30 —- 54490 - 135) +270 
=a'+ 523 — 47x? — 69x + 270. 
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356. If in equation (1) of the preceding article we suppose 
b=c=d=a, we obtain 
(a+a)'= 24+ 4ax? + 6a2x? + 4032+ at. 
We shall now employ the same method to prove a formula 
known as the Binomial Theorem, by which any binomial of the 
form 2+a can be raised to any assigned positive integral power. 


_ 857. To find the expansion of (x+a)" when n is a positive 
unteger. 
Consider the expression 
(w+a) (w+b) (@+e) ...... (x+h), 
the number of factors being n. 


The expansion of this expression is the continued product of 
the » factors, c+a, v+b, +e, ...... v+hk, and every term in the 
expansion is of n dimensions, being a product formed by multi- 
plying together 7 letters, one taken from each of these » factors. 

The highest power of 7 is #", and is formed by taking the 
letter « from each of the x factors. 


The terms involving 2" are formed by taking the letter « 
from any n—1 of the factors, and one of the letters a, b, ¢,...% 
from the remaining factor; thus the coefficient of «"-! in the 
final product is the sum of the letters a, 0, ¢, ...... k; denote it 
by Sj. 

The terms involving «~* are formed by taking the letter w 
from any n—2 of the factors, and two of the letters a, b, ¢,...% 
from the two remaining factors; thus the coefficient of «-® 
in the final product is the sum of the products of the letters 
a, b, c,...& taken two ata time; denote it by S,. 

And, generally, the terms involving 2"~” are formed by taking 
the letter « from any n—r of the factors, and 7 of the letters 
a, b, ¢,...k from the 7 remaining factors ; thus the coefficient of 
v"~" in the final product is the sum of the products of the letters 
a, b, c,...k taken r at a time ; denote it by S,. 

The last term in the product is abe...k; denote it by S,. 

Hence (w+a) (v7+b) (ate) ...... (7+) 

=2" + S01 + Sy"? +. + Se + + Sp S,. 

In S, the number of terms isn; in S, the number of terms is 
the same as the number of combinations of n things 2 at a time ; 
that is, "C,; in S, the number of terms is "C,; and so on. 

Now suppose 4, ¢,...4, each equal toa ; then 8, becomes "Ca ; 
S, becomes "Cia? ; 8, becomes "C,a° ; and so on ; thus 


(ata) =a" +"Clar"—! +" O,a2x"? + "Cyaha"-3 + "Ca" ; 
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substituting for "C,, "Cy, ... we obtain 


aaa 


7) 


“a 


(v+a)"=2"+ nax"—' + —— 


eee 1) (a= 2) | 


q.an—3 n 
[2.3 +... ta, 


the series containing n+1 terms. 


This is the Binomial Theorem, and the expression on the 
right is said to be the expansion of (v+«)". 


358. The coefficients in the expansion of (v+a)" are very 
conveniently expressed by the symbols "Cj, “C,, "C3, ..."Cn. We 
shall, however, sometimes further abbreviate them. by omitting 
2, and wr iting C,, Cy, Cs, ... Cr. With this notation we have 

(o+ay=2" + Cae"! + Cya?a"—* + Cha®a"3 +... + Ona”. 

If we write —a in the place of a, we obtain 
(v—a)"=2"+ C,(—a)a"-1+ O,(-—a)a"-? 

+ C3(— aru" +...+C,(- a)” 
=—y" - Ca ae Cora * e- CC. 4b Pas +( = ily Cae 

Thus the terms in the expansion of (w+a)" and (w—a)” are 
numerically the same, but in («—a)”" they are alternately positive 
and negative, and the last term is positive or negative according 
as 2 is even or odd. 

Leample 1. Find the expansion of (x+y)$. 

By the formula, the expansion 

= 28 + 5O,aPy + 8Cyasy? + Cady? + 6C,a2y4 + 6O,acy® + "Oxy? 
= x8 + 6x5y + Lovty” + 20x%y? + 15x24 + Bay? + y%, 
on calculating the values of ®C,, °C,, ®Cy, ...... ; 


Example 2. Find the expansion of (a — 2x)’. 
(a — 2x)?’ =a? —7C a8 (2a) + 7Cya5 (2a)? —7C,a4(2x)3 +...... to 8 terms. 
Now remembering that "O;="C,_,, after calculating the co- 


efficients up to 7C3, the rest may be written down at once; for 
10,='C,3 "Cz="C,; and soon. Hence 


if eG Talore & 
ae WNW at ee Ol Oe AO (Daa\2 
(a -2x)'=a 1a (22) + 5 oe” (2a) ‘ome 


=a" —7a8(2Qx) + 21a> (2x)? — 35a4 (2x)? + 35a7 (2Qa)4 
— 21a?(2ac)> + "Fa (2a)® — (2a)? 
=a" — 14a%x + 84a%a? — 280atx? + 560a%.c4 
— 672a7x* + 448ax8 — 128x7, 


a4 (Qx)3 +, 
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359. Inthe expansion of (7+a)", the coefficient of the second 
term is”C, ; of the third term is "C,; of the fourth term is "C4 ; 
and so on; the suffix in each term being one less than the 
number of the term to which it applies; hence "C, is the co- 
efficient of the (7+1)" term. This is called the general term, 
because by giving to 7 different numerical values any of the 
coefficients may be found from ”C,; and by giving to # and a 
their appropriate indices any assigned term may be obtained. 
Thus the (7+1)" term may be written 

°Cu"-"ar or n(n—1)(n— =f won (n =—7+)) yn—rgr 
rs 


In applying this formula to any particular case, it should be 
observed that the index of ais the sume as the suffix of C, and that 
the sum of the indices of x and a is n. 

Hxeample 1. Find the fifth term of (a+ 2a°)!, 

The required term =s87 oo *(22*)* 

UY. We Te oe Gare 
ms TB TE a a 
= 88080aB a. 
Example 2. Find the fourteenth term of (3 - a). 
The required term =16G, .(3)®#(—a)* 
= 15, x ( = 9a") [Art. 349. ] 
= — 945a), 

360. The simplest form of the binomial theorem is the ex- 
pansion of (1+). This is obtained from the general formula 
of Art. 357, by writing 1 in the place of #, and w in the place 
of a. Thus 

(L+x)y"=1L+ "Cat" Cyr? t+... tC +... "Ce 
m(rn—-1), 
=1+n0r+ ae alee EE +.2"; 


the general term being 
n(n —1)(n—2) ..... (n-7r+1) Y 
[7 re 
361. The expansion of a binomial may always be made to 
depend upon the case in which the first term is unity ; thus 


waor=fo(iat) 


=27"(1+2)", where eat. 
£ 
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Example. Find the coefficient of #'® in the expansion of (a — 2a)". 
9\ 10 
We have (a? -— 2n)!0 (1 - = ; 


9 10 
and, since x? multiples every term in the expansion of (1 =) , 


we have in this expansion to seek the coefticient of the term which 


contains ae 
Hence the required coefficient ="C,( -2)4 
OT OES shies. 
= Sroe ane 
= 3360 


EXAMPLES XXXVIII. a. 


Expand the following binomials : 


1, (x+2)*. 2. (%+3)?. 3. (a+2)". 
4, (a—x)%, 5, (1—2y)5. 6 (2042) 
. (2244), 


he (2 - af 8. (a - 3)" a (a+). 
Write down and simplify : 

10. The 4" term of (1+2)”. 

11. The 6" term of (2—y)°. 

12. The 5" term of (a@ —5bD)’. 

13. The 15" term of (Qx—1)7. 


14, The 7" term of (1 é Be 


e 


15, The 6” term of (30+2). 


; 2 3 \6 
16. The middle term of (Ga - 3) ‘ 
3 . 20 


25 
17, The 23" term of (22+ °) : 
18. The 10% term of (x? —2)!”, 
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19. Find the value of (x —./3)$+ (@+,/3)4. 
20. Expand (V1 — a? + 1)5 - (/1 — 2? - 1). 
91. Find the coefficient of a!% in (a? + 2a)! 


Nd 
Qu 


. 


99. Find the coefficient of x in (2° - 


9 


24, Find the coefficient of x—*° in (= - 5) . 
a 2 


12 
23, Find the term independent of x in { 22? - +) : 
2 \15 


362. In the expansion of (1+x)* the coefficients of terms equi- 
distant Jrom the beginning and end are equal. 
The coefficient of the (7+1) term from the beginning is "C,. 


The (7+1)" term from the end has »+1-—(7+1), or n-7 
terms before it; therefore counting from the beginning it is 
the (n-—7+1)" term, and its coefficient is "C,,_,, which has been 
shewn to be equal to "C.. [Art. 349.] Hence the proposition 
follows. 


363. To find the greatest coefficient in the expansion of 
a +x)". 

The coefficient of the general term of (1+.r7)" is "C.; and we 
have only to find for what value of 7 this is greatest. 


By Art. 354, when 7 is even, the greatest coefficient is "C;, ; 

: ore 

and when » is odd, it is "C,,, or "C41; these two coefficients 
; a. 


. 2 
being equal. 


364. To find the greatest term in the expansion of (x +a)". 


We have (epay=an(1 +2)" 


” 
therefore, since 2” multiplies every term in (1 +2) , it will be 
sufficient to find the greatest term in this latter expansion. 


Let the 7“ and (7+1)™ be any two consecutive terms. 
The (7+1)" term is obtained by multiplying the r® term by 


n—r+1 : = that is, by (ez pany 1)¢. [ Art. 359. ] 
Tr PH r ve 
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n+1 ; 
The factor ee ol decreases as 7 increases; hence the 


(7+1)" term is not always greater than the 7“ term, but only 
: 1 
until & - 1)2 becomes equal to 1, or less than 1. 


Now (*tt 1) >1, so long as ae 1>e; 
that is DER em bi. or Or, lates eapieod (1). 
Va a w+ a 
n+1 : ' ; 
If Sa be an integer, denote it by p; then if =p the 


multiplying factor becomes 1, and the (y+1)" term is equal to 
the p"; and these are greater than any other term. 
An 1 ; ot We 
a = be not an integer, denote its integral part by q ; 
then the greatest value of 7 consistent with (1) is g; hence the 
(¢g+1)™ term is the greatest. 


Since we are only concerned with the numerically greatest 
term, the investigation will be the same for (7—a)”; therefore 
in any numerical example it is unnecessary to consider the sign 
of the second term of the binomial. Also it will be found best 
to work each example independently of the general formula. 


Example. Find the greatest term in the expansion of (1 +42)%, 


] 
when x has the value =. 


3 


Denote the r and (7 +1)" terms by 7’, and 7’; respectively ; then 


Brgy om dn T= Kx Tes 
hence T,+1> T;, so long as = x = ls 
that is, 36 —4r>3r, or 86> 7r. 


The greatest value of 7 consistent with this is 5 ; hence the greatest 
term is the sixth, and its value 


4\> 4\> 57344 
=—8) Sec <5.) ens 
Ke o5x(5) = osx (§) 2438 
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365. To find the sum of the coefficients in the expansion 
of (L+x). 
In the identity (1+)"=14 Cr+ Cyv?+ Cy +...4+ Cp", 
put v=1; thus 
P= 1 4-C,4+- Oy Op... On, 
=sum of the coefficients. 
Cor, O;+0,4+C,+...+C,=2"-1; 


that is, the total number of combinations of x things taking 
some or all of them at a time is 2"—1. 


366. 7 prove that in the expansion of (1+x)", the sum of the 
coefficients of the odd terms is equal to the sum of the coefficients of 
the even terms. 


In the identity (14+2)"=1+ Crt Cia? + C407 + ...4+ C0", 
put z= —-1; thus 
0=1-C,+0C,-—C,+0,-C,+...... ‘ 
14+C,+ Cy+...... =Cy+C,+0,+....... 


367. The Binomial Theorem may also be applied to expand 
expressions which contain more than two terms. 


Example. Find the expansion of (a? + 2a - 1), 
Regarding 2-1 as a single term, the expansion 
= (22)3 4 3 (2)2(Qx — 1) + Ba2(Qx — 1)2+ (2x - 1)? 
= a8 + Gar? + Dict — 4a? — 9x? + 62-1, on reduction. 


368. For a full discussion of the Binomial Theorem when 
the index is not restricted to positive integral values the student 
is referred to the Higher Algebra, Chap. xtv. It is there shewn 
that when x is less than unity, the formula 


dee r(n—1) 4, n(n—1)(n—-2) , 
(l+.2) al pat uv + 7 ee 
is true for any value of 2. 


When x is negative or fractional the number of terms in the 
expansion is unlimited, but in any particular case we may write 
down as many terms as we please, or we may find the coefficient 
of any assigned term. 
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Yeanyple 1. Kxpand (1+)~* to four terms. 


3)a ous (=: pie vie! 3-2) 5. 


(l+2)-§=1+(- 


Example 2. Expand (4432)? to four terms. 


Poe. Sue 3x 
(4+ 3x)? =4? (1+! 2 =8(14 ah 


3/3 3/3 3 
=sf1+3 Bx 2 gan Bar » (3-)(5-) 3a\3 
= aan Ca er ORS A +. | 
ae ous Bu 3 9x2 1 27a 
a oom Ss 1G. Te cee 
27 2 27 nak 


369. In finding the general term we must now use the 


formula 
n(n Eines Rasa CDs 


written in full ; for the symbol "0, cannot be employed when n 
is fractional or negative. 


1 
Example 1. Find the general term in the expansion of (1+2)?. 


Wl 1 1 
3(5-1)(5-2) eiesietts (5-r+1) 
ee 


WiSiee a) (2 o).d Bk (=2r+8)_. 


= x. 


The (r+1)® term= 


The number of factors in the numerator is 7, and 7»—1 of these 
are negative; therefore, by taking — 1 out of each of these negative 
factors, we may write the above expression 
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Example 2. Find the general term in the expansion of (1 —%)5*. 


The (7 +1) Pr Nee an Soe as =D ieee eater aat 


[7 
= 3) 4 ED) cceate (r+2) ere 
let) [r (-1)"z 
=(-1)r2 - 5) - 
Ddiaceesxit 
_(r+1)(r+2) a» 
= - ees ; 


by removing like factors from the numerator and denominator. 


370. The following example illustrates a useful application 
of the Binomial Theorem. 


Example. Find the cube root of 126 to five places of decimals. 


eo 1.1 
‘Te 9° 10°81 Tor 
04 00032 , 0000128 _ 
3 9 81 
= 5 + 013333 ... — ‘000035... +... 
= 501329, to five places of decimals. 


EXAMPLES XXXVIII. b. 


In the following expansions find which is the greatest term : 
1. (x+y)? when w=4, y=3. 
9, (x-y)* when x=9, y=4. 


3, (1+)? when w= ‘ 
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4, (a-—4b)* when a=12, b=2 
5. (Te +2y) when x=8, y=14. 


o ~ 
6. (2%+3)" when x=5, n=15, 


~ 


7. In the expansion of (1+) the coefficients of the (27+1)t 
and (+5) terms are equal; find r, 


8. Find » when the coefficients of the 16 and 26t terms of 
(l+2)" are equal. 


9. Find the relation between r and n in order that the coefticients 
of the (7+3)™ and (27-3) terms of (1 +)” may be equal. 


ate ve ‘ ' ies 
10. Find the coefficient of «” in the expansion of (« +—) . 
1 


11, Find the middle term of (1+.)" in its simplest form. 
12, Find the sum of the coefficients of (a+), 
13. Find the sum of the coefficients of (32+ y). 


Find the 7 term from the beginning and the 7*® term from 
the end of (a+ 2x)”. 


15. Expand (a?+2a+1)° and (2? - 4a4 2). 


Expand to 4 terms the following expressions : 


16. (1+2)’. 17, (+2)*. 18, (+eye. 
19, (1+3x)-?. 20. (1—«?)-3. 21, (1+3e)-! 
22, (2+2x)-3 23, (1+ 2x72, ob Game! 


Write down and simplify : 

25, The 5 term and the 10 term of (1 tay, 
26. The 3™ term and the 11 term of (1 42x) 2 
27. The 4 term and the (r+1)® term of (1+2)-*. 
28. The 7 term and the (r+1) term of (1-2): 


a 


= 


29, The (7+1)t term of (a —bx)-), and of (1 — na)". 


Find to four places of decimals the value of 
30, 8/122. 31. </620. 52, N31, $3) 1 =n/90. 


CHAPTER. XXXIX. 
LOGARITHMS, 


371. Derinition, The logarithm of any number to a given 
base is the index of the power to which the base must be raised 


in order to equal the given number. Thus if a*= J, w is called 
the logarithm of WV to the base a. 


Examples. (1) Since 34=81, the logarithin of 81 to base 3 is 4. 
(2) Since 10'=10, 10?=100, 10°=1000, ...... 
the natural numbers 1, 2, 3,... are respectively the logarithms of 10, 
100, 1000, ... to base 10. 
372. The logarithm of NV to base a is usually written log, J, 
so that the same meaning is expressed by the two equations 


a=N; 2=log,N. 


Example. Find the logarithm of 32,3/4 to base 2/2. 


Let x be the required logarithm ; then 


by definition, » (2n/2)*= 3820/4 ; 
(2. 2byr= 95, 2 
gat 9° ; 
27 
hence, by equating the indices, ° Sa= 5? 
¢%= = =3'6, 


373. When it is understood that a particular system of 
logarithms is in use, the suffix denoting the base is omitted. 
Thus in arithmetical calculations in which 10 is the base, we 
usually write log 2, log 3,...... instead of logy 2, logy), ...... : 
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_Logarithms to the base 10 are known as Common Loga- 
rithms ; this system was first introduced in 1615 by Briggs, 
a contemporary of Napier the inventor of Logarithms. Before 
discussing the properties of common logarithms we shall prove 
some general propositions which are true for all logarithms 
independently of any particular base. 

374. The logarithm of 1 %s 0. 

For a°=1 for all values of a; therefore log 1=0, whatever 
the base may be. 

375. The logarithm of the base itself is 1. 


For a'=a; therefore log,a=1. 


376. To find the logarithm of a product. 


Let JLV be the product; let a be the base of the system, 
and suppose 
M=C, ee 


so that G=losg,, “y=lorgi: 
Thus the product UMN=F XV=G 4; 
whence, by definition, log, MV=2x+y 
=log,M+log.¥. 
Similarly, log, MNVP=log,M+log,V+log,P ; 
and so on for any number of factors. 


Example. log 42=log (2x 3x 7)=log2+log 3+ log 7. 


377. To find the logarithm of a fraction. 


Let be the fraction, and suppose 


NV 
Mor, I= OH? 


so that x=log.M, y=log.N. 
é ] 9 
Thus the fraction pee (Maes S 
iG a 
ah M 
whence, by definition, logaqy=e—-Y : 
=log,M—log,N. 


B.A. Z 
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Example. log(2%)=log . =log 15-log7 
= log (3 x 5) —- log 7=log 3 + log 5 — log 7. 
378. To find the logarithm of a number raised to any power, 
integral or fractional. 


Let log 


g.(M) be required, and suppose 
M=a*, so that x=log,M; 

then IMP? =(a* ~=a?* ; 

whence, by definition, log,(A/”)=pz ; 


that is, log (JP) =p log M. 


nl 
Similarly, log,( Al") =* log, Mf. 


3 
Example. Express the logarithm of ve in terms of loga, logb, 
and loge. Z 


% 
5 


i 


log Sa =log om =log at - log (c*b?) 


=; log a — (log c® + log 3) <3 log a —-5 log c-2log b. 


2 


Common Logarithms. 


379. From the equation 10*= J, it is evident that common 
logarithms will not in general be integral, and that they will 
not always be positive. 


For instance, 3154>10? and <10!; 
. log 3154=3+a fraction. 
Again, 06>10-? and <10-!; 
*. log ‘06= —2-+a fraction. 


380. Derixitioy. The integral part of a logarithm is called 
the characteristic, and the fractional part when expressed as a 
decimal is called the mantissa. 
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381. The characteristic of the logarithm of any number to 
base 10 can be written down by inspection, as we shall now 
shew. 


(i) To determine the characteristic of the logarithm of any 
number greater than unity. 

It is clear that a number with two digits in its integral part 
lies between 10! and 107; a number with three digits in its in- 
tegral part lies between 10? and 10%; andsoon. Hencea number 
with x digits in its integral part lies between 10"-! and 10”. 


Let V be a number whose integral part contains x digits ; 
then 


N=10("—1)+« fraction . 
log V=(n—1)+a fraction. 


Hence the characteristic is »—1; that is, the characteristic of 
the logarithm of a number greater than unity is less by one than 
the number of digits in its integral part, and ws positive. 

Example. The characteristics of 

log 314, log 87°263, log 2°78, log 3500 
are respectively 2, ls OU; as 


(ii) To determine the characteristic of the logarithm of a number 
less than unity. 


A decimal with one cipher immediately after the decimal 
point, such as ‘0324, being greater than ‘01 and less than ‘1, lies 
between 10-? and 107!; a number with two ciphers after the 
decimal point lies between 10-3 and 10-7; and so on. Hence 
a decimal fraction with 2 ciphers immediately after the decimal 
point lies between 10-™*) and 10>”. 

Let D be a decimal beginning with 2 ciphers ; then 

D = 1O-(e+1)+a fraction : 
log D= —(n+1)+a fraction. 


Hence the characteristic is —(7+1); this is, the characteristic 
of the logarithm of a number less than one vs negative and one more 
than the number of ciphers immediately after the decimal point. 

Example. The characteristics of 

log 4, log ‘3748, log ‘000135, log 08 


are respectively -l, -1, -4, -2. 
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382. The mantisse are the same for the logarithms of all 
numbers which have the same significant digits. 


For if any two numbers have the same sequence of digits, 
differing only in the position of the decimal point, one must be 
equal to the other multiplied or divided by some integral power 
of 10. Hence their logarithms must differ by an integer. In 
other words, their decimal parts or mantissee are the same. 


Examples. (i) log 32700 = log (3-27 x 10*) =log 3:27 + log 104 
= log 3°27 +4, 


(ii) log 0327 = log (3°27 x 10-®) = log 3:27 + log 10-2 
=log 3°27 - 2, 
(ili) log 000827 = log (3°27 x 10-4) = log 3-27 + log 1074 


=log 3:27 - 4, 


Thus, log 32700, log 0327, log 000327 differ from log 3°27 only in 
the integral part ; that is the mantissa is the same in each case. 


Note. The characteristics of the logarithms are 4, - 2, -- 4 respec- 
tively. The foregoing examples shew that by introducing a suitable 
integral power of 10, all numbers can be expressed in one standard 
form in which the decimal point always stands after the first significant 
digit, and the characteristics are given by the powers of 10, without 
using the rules of Art. 381. 


383. The logarithms of all integers from 1 to 20000 have 
been found and tabulated. In Chambers’ Mathematical Tables 
they are given to seven places of decimals, but for many prac- 
tical purposes sufficient accuracy is secured by using four-figure 
logavithins (available for all numbers from 1 to 9999), aes as 
are contained in the Tables given on pages 348p to 348¢. 


384. Advantages of Common Logarithms. It will now 
be seen that it is unnecessary to tabulate the characteristics, 
since they can always be written down by inspection [Art. 381]. 
Also the Tables need only contain the mantissa of the logarithms 
of integers [Art. 382]. 


In order to secure these advantages it is convenient always to 
keep the mantissa positive, and it is usual to write the minus sign 
over a negative characteristic and not before it, so as to indicate 
that the characteristic alone is negative. Thus 4°30103, which 
is the logarithm of ‘0002, is equivalent to —4+4°30103, and must 
be distinguished from — 430103, in which both the integer and 
the decimal are negative. 
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385. In the course of work we sometimes have to deal with 
a logarithm which is wholly negative. In such a case an arith- 
metical artifice is necessary in order to write the logarithm with 
mantissa positive. Thus a result such as —3'69897 may be 
transformed by subtracting 1 from the integral part and adding 
1 to the decimal part. Thus 

— 369897 = —3—1+(1 —°69897) 
= —4+°30103 = 4:30103. 

Example 1. Required the logarithm of :0002432. 

In the Tables we find that 3859636 is the mantissa of log 2432 
(the decimal point as well as the characteristic being omitted) ; and, 
by Art. 382, the characteristic of the logarithm of the given number 


is —4; = 
‘ log (0002432 = 4:3859636. 


Example 2. Find the value of ¥/-00000165, given 
log 165=2°2175, log 6974=3°8435. 

Let x denote the value required ; then 
1 


ot f 
log x= log (-00000165)* ==log (-00000165) = = (62175); 


the mantissa of log (00000165 being the same as that of log 165, and 
the characteristic being prefixed by the rule. 
ee 9 ee 2 
Now 5 (62175) =5 (10 + 42175) =2-8435 
and °8435 is the mantissa of log6974; hence x is a number con- 


sisting of these same digits but with one cipher after the decimal 
point. [Art. 382.] 


Thus x= 06974. 


*386. It is sometimes necessary to transform logarithms 
from one base to another. 


Suppose for example that the logarithms of all numbers to 
base a are known and tabulated, it is required to find the 
logarithms to base 0. 

Let WV be any number whose logarithm to base 0} is required. 

Let y=log,N, so that b¥=N ; 

log,(b”)=log,N ; 


that 18, Y logab = log, NV ; 
y= — x log, 
or ee SOLO, IV seein wause seiere: ooh ccs (1). 


log.b 
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Now since Vand bare given, log, and log. are known from 
the Tables, and thus log,V may be found. 


Hence it appears that to transform logarithms from base a 
to base b we have only to multiply them all by ran this is a 
a 
constant quantity and is given by the Tables ; it is known as the 
modulus. 


Cor. If in equation (1) we put a for V, we obtain 


log aie x lo are 
Oo” logad Sw ~ logab’ 


log,a x log.b=1. 

387. In the following examples all necessary logarithms 

will be given. The use of four-figure Tables will be explained 
in a future section. 

Example 1. Given log3= 4771213, find log { (2°7)3 x (81) + (90). 

5 


ri log 90 


The required value =3 log +e log a is 


=3 (log 3° - 1) +5 (log 3! 2) ~ ? log 3+ 1) 


16 5 8 5 
| = (04-3) log 3- (3+3+2) 


97 - 
pa 0 log 3 - 547 = 46280766 — 5°85 
=2°7780766. 


Obs. The student should notice that the logarithm of 5 and 
its powers can always be obtained from log 2; thus 


log 5=log ty =log 10 log 2=1 — log 2. 


Example 2. Find the number of digits in 875", given 
log 2= ‘301, log 7=°'845. 
log (87518) = 16 log (7 x 125) = 16 (log 7 +38 log 5) 
= 16 (log 7+ 3-3 log 2) = 16 x 2:942 
=47°072 ; 


hence the number of digits is 48. [Art. 381.] 
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Example 3. Given log2=°301 and log 3= °477, find to two places 
of decimals the value of x from the equation 


62-4" A 4*+5—8, 
Taking logarithms of both sides, we have 
(3 — 4a) log 6 + (w +5) log 4=log 8 ; 
(3 — 4x) (log 2 + log 3) + (2+5)2log2=3 log 2; 
x(-—4log2-—4log3+2 log 2)=3 log 2-3 log 2-3 log3-10log2; 
pa lO log2+3log3 
~  2log2+4log3 
4°44 


, 


EXAMPLES XXXIX. a. 


1. Find the logarithms of ,/32 and ‘03125 to base 3/2, and 100 
and ‘00001 to base ‘01. 


2. Find the value of log,512, log,-0016, logan log 4,343. 
3. Write down the numbers whose logarithms 

to base 255, 35 (OB, Dy, 45, 1751000, 

are 2 =2, =o; 0) —y 2, 22 respectively. 


Simplify the expressions : 


1 
(ab2ct)® {(5) + cy 5 
= 108 eae Bree aly? EN ye 
6, Find by inspection the characteristics of the logarithms of 


3174, 625°7, 3°502, °4, 374, ‘000135, 23°22065. 


7, The mantissa of log 37203 is °5705780: write down the 
logarithms of 37°203, *000037203, 372030000. 


8. The logarithm of 7623 is 3°8821259: write down the numbers 
whose logarithms are 8821259, 6°8821259, 7°8821259. 


Given log 2=°3010300, log 3=°47712138, log 7 =°8450980, find 
the value of 


9. log 729. 10. log 8400. 11. log ‘256. 
12. log 5-832. 13. log 8/392. 14, log 3048. 
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15. Shew that log = +log oy —2log - log 2. 


16. Find to six decimal places the value of 
Ie a 

17. Simplify log{(10°8)* x (24) + (90)-2, and find its numerical 
value. 

18. Tind the value of 

log (4/126 . 108 + 4/1008 . 8/162). 

*/588 x 768 

686 x 972° 
20. Find the number of digits in 42%, 

1000 

21. Shew that (3) is greater than 100000. 


log -2log 


19. Find the value of log 


80 
22. How many ciphers are there between the decimal point and 


ia eer er ieee cue 
the first significant digit in (3) 2 


23, Find the value of &/-01008, having given 
log 398742 = 56006921. 
24. Find the seventh root of 00792, having given 
log 11 = 10413927 and log 500-977 =2°6998179. 

g in +log ae -3log aa 

Find the numerical value of « in the following equations, using 
the values of log 2 and log 3 given in Ex. 3 of Art. 387. 

26, 3°**°=4065. a 10 Vee ®, 


26; DP =p, 20, 128—«, 187-2 = 1458, 


25. ind the value of 2lo 


Use of Four-Figure Tables. 


387,. To find the logarithm of a given number from the Tables. 


Example 1. Find log 88, log 380, log 00388. 

We first find the number 38 in the left hand column on page 348p. 
Opposite to this we find the digits 5798. This, with the decimal 
point prefixed, is the mantissa for the logarithms of all numbers 
whose significant digits are 38. Hence, prefixing the characteristics 
we have 

log 38 = 1'5798, log 380=2'5798, log ‘0038 =3°57938. 
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Example 2. Find log 3°86, log ‘0386, log 386000. 

The same line as before will give the mantissa of the logarithms 
of all numbers which begin with 38, From this line we choose the 
mantissa which stands in the column headed 6. This gives ‘5866 
as the mantissa for all numbers whose significant digits are 386. 
Hence, prefixing the characteristics, we have 


log 3°86 = 5866, log -0386 =2°5866, log 386000 =5:5866. 


387,. Similarly the logarithm of any number consisting of 
not more than 3 significant digits can be obtained directly from 
the ‘Tables. When the number has 4 sjgnificant digits, use is 
made of the principle that when the difference between two 
numbers is small compared with either of them, the difference 
between their logarithms is very nearly proportional to the 
difference between the numbers. It would be out of place to 
attempt any demonstration of the principle here. It will be 
sufficient to point out that differences in the logarithms corre- 
sponding to small differences in the numbers have been 
calculated, and are printed ready for use in the difference columns 
at the right hand of the Tables. The way in which these 
differences are used is shewn in the following example. 


Example. Find (i) log 3°864; (ii) log ‘003868. 

Here, as before, we can find the mantissa for the sequence of 
digits 386. This has to be corrected by the addition of the figures 
which stand underneath 4 and 8 respectively in the difference 
columns. 


(i) log3°86 = ‘5866 (ii) log 00386 = 35866 
diff. for 4 5 diff. for 8 9 
log 3°864 = ‘5871 “. log 003868 = 3°5875 


Note. After a little practice the necessary ‘correction’ from the 
difference columns can be performed mentally. 


387,. The number corresponding to a given logarithm is 
ealled its antilogarithm. Thus in the last example 3°864 and 
‘003868 are respectively the numbers whose logarithms are ‘5871 


and 3°5875. 
Hence antilog 5871=3°864 ; antilog 35875 = 003868. 


387,. To find the antilogarithm of a given logarithm. 

In using the Tables of antilogarithms on pages 348,, 348¢, it 
is important to remember that we are seeking numbers corre- 
sponding to given logarithms. Thus in the left hand column 
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we have the first two digits of the given mantisse, with 
the decimal point prefixed. The characteristics of the given 
logarithms will fix the position of the decimal point in the 
numbers taken from the Tables. 


Example. Find the antilogarithm of (i) 1°583; (ii) 2°8249. 


(i) We first find ‘58 in the left hand column and pass along the 
horizontal line and take the number in the vertical column headed 
by 3. Thus ‘583 is the mantissa of the logarithm of a number whose 
significant digits are 3828, 


Hence antilog 1°583 = 38-28. 
(ii) antilog 2-824 = -06668 
diff. for 9 14 
antilog 2'8249 = ‘06682 


Here corresponding to the first 3 digits of the mantissa we find 
the sequence of digits 6668, and the decimal point is inserted in the 
position corresponding to the characteristic 2. To the number so 
ound we add 14 from the difference column headed 9, placing it 
under the fourth digit of the given mantissa. 


387,. The following examples illustrate the use of logarithms 
in abbreviating arithmetical calculations. 


3°274 x “0059 


Example 1. Find the value of 14-8307 


to four significant’ 
digits. 


By Art. 377, log fraction =log numerator — log denominator. 


Numerator, Denominator. 
log 3'27 = ‘5146 log 14°8 =1°17038 
diff. for 4 5 diff. for 3 9 


log 0059 =3°7709 log 077 =2-8865 


log numerator = 2°2859 


22859 
subtract TT 
log fraction = 22282 


Thus 


274-0000 _ 
14°83 x ‘077 


log denominator = ‘0577 
antilog 2:228 = -01690 
diff. for 2 ] 
antilog 2°2282 = 01691 


‘01691, 


| 


| 
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Example 2. Find the value of (1°05) to four significant digits. 


log (1°05)!7=17 log 1°05 [Art. 378] 
= ‘0212 x 17, from the Tables, 
= "3604. 
And antilog "3604 = 2-298 ; 
thus (1°05)!7= 2-293. 


Note. Since ‘0212 is only the approximate logarithm of 1:05, the 
error (which may be in excess or defect) is increased when we 
multiply by 17. Hence there is a corresponding error in the final 
result. By using seven-figure logarithms it can be shewn that to 
four decimal figures the correct result is 2°2922. 


Example 3. Vind a mean proportional between 27°23 and 3°276. 
Let x denote the mean proportional ; then 


a =N/27-23 x 3-276 ; [Art. 297] 
log x= 4 (log 27:23 + log 3276). 


From the Tables, 


log 27:28 =1°4351 antilog ‘975 =9:441 
log 3:276= °5153 diff. for ~ 2 4 
2|1:9504 antilog ‘9752=9°445 


logx= ‘9752 


x=9'445. 


EXAMPLES XXXIX. b. 
[For Logarithms and Antilogarithms see pages 348) to 348¢.] 


Find the values of the following products to four significant 
figures : 


Te, UC pf se a ON Te 2. 175°6 x -2632. 3. ‘0035 x 39°87. 
Ab SRN SDE Ese QIN alr I, BZ s<olteill 2 Tye 
6. 7°302 x °7302 x -007302. 7, 23x17 x 3°35 x ‘062. 
Divide 
8. 2°803 by -0634. 9, 16°83 by 24°76. 10. 30°56 by 4:105. 
ll. :01254 by 4105, 12, 2417 by 719. 13. ‘2801 by 3072. 


[Continued on page 348q. 


0043 
0453 
0828 
1173 
1492 


1790 
2068 
2340 


2577 


2810 


0086 
0492 
0864 
1206 
1523 


1818 
2095 
2355 
2601 
2833 


0128 
0531 
0899 
1239 
1553 


1847 
2122 
2380 
2625 
2856 


0170 
0569 
0934 
1271 
1584 


1875 
2148 
2405 
2648 
2878 
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0212 | 0253 | 0294 | 0334 
0607 | 0645 | 0682 | 0719 
0969 | 1004 | 1038 | 1072 
1303 | 1835 | 1367 | 1399 
1614 | 1644 [1673 | 1703 


9 


0374 
0755 
1106 
1430 
1782 


www me 


1903 | 1931 ] 1959 | 1987 
2175 | 2201 } 2227 | 2253 
2430 | 2455 | 2480 | 2504 
2672 | 2695 } 2718 | 2742 
2900 | 2923 | 2945 | 2967 


2 | 5938 
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2279 
2529 
2765 
2989 
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17 21 25 
15 19 23 
14 17 21 
13 16 19 


12 15 18 


11 1417 
11 13 16 
101215 
91214 
91118 


29 33 87° 
26 30 34 


456 789 


24 28 81 


23 26 29 
21 24 27 


20 22 25 
18 21 24 
17 20 22 
16 19 21 


161 
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6042 
6149 
6253 
6355 
6454 


6053 
6160 
6268 
63865 
6464 


6064 
6170 
6274 
6375 


6474 


4988 


6010 


3032 | 3054 | 3075 | 3096 | 3118 | 3189] 8160 | 8181 | 3201]2 4 6 
3243 | 3263 | 3284 | 3304 | 8324 | 3345 | 8865 | 3385 | $404] 2 4 6 
3444 | 3464 | 3483 | 3502 | 3522 | 3541 1 3560 | 8579 | 859812 4 6 
3636 | 3655 | 3674 | 3692 | 3711 | 3729 | 3747 | 8766 | 878412 4 6 
3820 | 3838 | 3856 | 3874 | 8892 | 3909 | 3927 | 8945 | 896212 4 5 
3997 | 4014 | 4031 | 4048 | 4065 | 4082 ] 4099 | 4116 | 4188] 2 3 5 
4166 | 4183 | 4200 | 4216 | 4282 | 4249 | 4265 | 4281 | 4290812 8 5 
4330 | 4346 | 4362 | 4378 | 4393 | 4409 | 4425 | 4440 | 4456]2 8 5 
4487 | 4502 | 4518] 4533 | 4548 | 456414579 | 4594] 4609] 2 3 5 
4639 | 4654 | 4669 | 4683 | 4698 | 4718 14728 | 47421475711 8 4 
4786 | 4800 | 4814 | 4829 | 4843 | 4857 ] 4871 | 4886] 4900]1 8 4 
4928 | 4942 | 4955 | 4969 | 4983 | 4997 15011 | 5024) 5088]1 3 4 
5065 | 5079 | 5092 | 5105 | 5119 | 5182 $.5145 | 5169 | 517241 8 4 
5198 | 5211 | 5224 | 5287 | 5250 | 5268] 5276 | 5289] 580271 38 4 
5328 | 5340 | 5353 | 5366 | 5878 | 5891} 5408 | 5416 | 649871 38 4 
oe | —— - — _ 
5453 | 5465 | 5478 | 5490 | 5502 | 551415527 | 5539] 5551]1 2 4 
5575 | 5587 | 5599 | 5611 | 5628 | 5635 | 5647 | 5658 | 567011 2 4 
5694 | 5705 | 5717 | 5729 | 5740 | 5752 15763 | 5775 | 578671 2 8 
5809 | 5821 | 5832 | 5843 | 5855 | 5866] 5877 | 5888 | 589971 2 3 
6922 5944 | 5955 | 5966 | 5977 5999 12 8 
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66387 
6730 
6821 
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7382 
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6571 | 6580 | 6590 | 6599 | 6609 
6665 | 6675 | 6684 | 66938 | 6702 
6758 | 6767 | 6776 | 6785 | 6794 
6848 | 6857 | 6866 | 6875 | 6884 
6937 | 6946 | 6955 | 6964 | 6972 
7024 | 7033 | 7042 | 7050 | 7059 
7110 | 7118 | 7126 | 7135 | 7148 
7198 | 7202 | 7210] 7218 | 7226 
1275 | 7284 | 7292 | 7800 | 7308 
7356 | 7864 | 78372 | 7380 | 7388 
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7162 
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7316 
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719 
618 
517 
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7412 
7490 
7506 
T642 
7716 
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7419 
T7497 
T7574 
7649 
7723 
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7435 
7513 
7589 
7664 
7738 
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7451 
7528 
7604 
7679 
7752 


7459 
7536 
7612 
T7686 
7760 


7466 
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7694 
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9042 
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9253 
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8537 
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8657 
8716 
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8831 
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8943 
8998 
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9263 
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8543 
8603 
8663 
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8837 
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9004 
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8488 
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8609 
8669 
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8785 
8842 
8899 
8954 
9009 


9063 
9117 
9170 
9222 
9274 


8791 
8848 
8904 
8960 
9015 


9069 
9122 
9175 
9227 
9279 


8797 
8854 
8910 
8965 
9020 
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9180 
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8915 
8971 
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9294 
9345 
9395 
9445 
9494 


9299 
9350 
9400 
9450 
9499 


9304 
9355 
9405 
9455 
9504 


9315 
9365 
9415 
9465 
9513 


9320 
9370 
9420 
9469 
9518 


9542 
9590 
9638 
9685 
9731 


9777 
9823 
9868 
9912 
9956 


9547 
9595 
9643 
9689 
9736 


9782 
9827 
9872 
9917 
9961 


9969 


9562 
9609 


9974 


9566 
9614 
9661 


9978 


9325 
9375 
9425 
9474 
9523 


9939 
9983 


9330 
9380 
9430 
9479 
9528 


9576 
9624 
9671 
9717 
9763 


9335 
9385 
9435 
9484 
9533 
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9948 
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Antilogarithms. 

Log.| 0 

00 | 1000 | 1002 | 1005 | 1007 1012 | 1014 1019 | 1021} 0 Vd, 2 oe 
01 | 1023 | 1026 | 1028 | 1030 1035 | 1038 1042 | 1045] 0 111 2 eae 
02 | 1047 | 1050 | 1052 | 1054 } 1057 | 1059 | 1062 1067 | 1009 | 0 14/9 258 
03 | 1072] 1074 | 1076 | 1079 1084 | 1086 1u91 | 1094] 0 1 1)2°2°3 
04 | 1096 | 1099 | 1102 | 1104 1109 | 1112 1117 | 1119] 0 1 219 2% 
O5 [1122 | 1125 | 1127 | 1130] 1132 | 1135 | 1138 1143 | 1146] 0 1aiee2g 
06 [1148] 1151 | 1153 | 1156 | 1159 | 1161 | 1164 1169 | 1172] 0 1 2/2 2 2 
07 $1175] 1178 | 1120 | 1183} 1186 | 1189] 1191 1197 | 1199 10 12/2 22 
08 | 1202 | 1205 | 1208 | 1211 J 1213 | 1216 | 1219 1225 | 122740 1 2/2 2 8 
09 | 1230 | 1238 | 1236 | 1239 | 1242 | 1245 | 1247 1253 | 1256] 0 1 2)/2 2°8 
‘10 | 1259 } 1262 | 1265 | 1268 | 1271 | 1274 | 1276 1282 | 128540 1 2/2 3 
‘11 | 1288 | 1291 | 1294 | 1297 | 1300 | 1308 | 1306 1312 | 1815} 0 2 2)2 3 
12 11318 } 1321 | 1324 | 1327 | 1830 | 1334 | 1337 1343 | 13846] 0 2 2\2 3 
13 | 1349 | 1352 | 1355 | 1358 | 1361 | 1365 | 1368 1374 | 1377] 0 2 2/2 3 
14 | 1380 | 1384 | 1887 | 1390] 1393 | 1396 | 1400 1406 | 1409 } 0 2 2)38 3 
15 | 1413 } 1416 | 1419 1426 | 1429 | 1432 5 | 1439 | 1442] 0 2 2 3 
16 | 1445] 1449| 1452 1459 | 1462 | 1466 1472 | 1476] 0 2 2/2 3 
‘17 | 1479 | 1483 | 1486 1493 | 1496 | 1500 1507 | 1510] 0 2 2/2 3 
18 [1514 [1517 | 1521 | 1 1528 | 1531 | 1535 1542 | 154570 2 2/2 3 
19 [1549 | 1552 | 1556 1568 | 1567 | 1570 1578 | 1581] 0 2 2/3 3 
“20 | 1585 | 1589 | 1592 | 1596 | 1600 | 1603 | 1607 | 1611 | 1614} 1618] 0 22/3 8 § 
21 | 1622 | 1626 | 1629 | 1638 | 1637 | 1641 | 1644 ] 1648 | 1652 | 1656] 0 2218 8 & 
22, | 1660 | 1663 | 1667 | 1671 | 1675 | 1679 | 1683 | 1687 | 1690 | 1694 } 0 2 M18 6a 
‘23 11698 ] 1702 | 1706 | 1710] 1714 | 1718 | 1722 } 1726 | 1730 | 1734} 0 22/8 8 4 
24 1.1738 | 1742 | 1746 | 1750} 1754 | 1758 | 1762 } 1766 | 1770 | 1774] 0 22/8 8 4 


25 11778 | 1782 | 1786 | 1791] 1795 | 1799 | 1808 | 1807 | 1811 | 1816 
26 7 1820] 1824 | 1828 | 1842 | 1837 | 1841 | 1845 1849 | 1854 | 1848 
‘27 11862 | 1866 | 1871 | 1875 } 1879 | 1884] 1888 | 1892 | 1897 | 1901 
*28 11905 $1910 | 1914 | 1919 | 1928 | 1928 | 1982 7.1986 | 1941 | 1945 
29 $1950 7 1954 | 1959 | 1963 | 1968 | 1972 | 1977 } 1982 | 1986 | 1991 


wrenwnwrs 
wcomurs 
ocwwnww 
me OOO 
ee ee 


*80 | 1995 ] 2000 | 2004 | 2009 | 2014 | 2018 | 2028 J 2028 | 2082 | 2087 
81 9 2042 | 2046 | 2051 | 2056 | 2061 | 2065 | 2070 | 2075 | 2080 | 2084 
32 | 2089 2099 | 2104 | 2109 | 2118 | 2118 | 2123 | 2128 | 2133 
33 | 2138 7 2 2148 | 2153 | 2158 | 2163 | 2168 | 2173 | 2178 | 2188 
34 7 2188 2198 | 2208 | 2208 | 2218 | 2218 § 2228 | 2228 | 2234 


S bo NO bo 
Corn rrr 
a ee te ee ee 
of ee 


toe 


"47 | 2951 | 2458 | 2965 | 2972 | 2979 | 2085 | 202 | 299 | 3006 | 8018 
“48 13020 | 3027 | 3084 | 3041 | 3048 | 3055 | 8062 | 3069 | 8076 | 8088 
“49 | 8090 | 3097 | 3105 | 3112} 8119 | 8126 | 8183 | 8141 | 3148 | 38155 


*85 | 2239 | 2244 | 2249 | 2254 | 2259 | 2965 | 2270 | 2275 | 2280 | 2286 1 28 445 
“36 | 2291 | 2296 | 2301 | 2307 | 2312 | 2317 | 2323 | 2328 | 2338 | 23389 1 2 8 445 
‘87 | 2344 | 2350 | 2355 | 2860 | 2366 | 2371 | 2377 | 2382 | 2388 | 2308 1 28 446 
*88 § 2309 | 2404 | 2410 | 2415 | 2421 | 2427 | 2482 | 2438 | 2448 | 2449 1 28 4465 
*39 | 2455 | 2400 | 2466 | 2472 | 2477 | 2488 | 2489 J 2495 | 2500 | 2506 1 a 455 
40 | 2512 | 2: 2523 | 2529 | 2585 | 2541 | 2547 | 2558 | 2559 | 2564 12/2 8 4/4 5 
“41 4 2570 | 2 2582 | 2588 | 2594 | 2600 | 2606 | 2612 | 2618 | 2624 12/2 8 4/4 5 
"42, | 2630 | 2636 | 2642 | 2649 | 2655 | 2661 | 2667 | 2673 | 2679 | 2685 12/2 8 a)¢ 6 
“43 | 2692 | 2698 | 2704 | 2710 | 2716 | 2728 | 2729 | 2735 | 2742 | 2748 12/8 8 4/4 6 
“44 | 2754 2767 | 2773 | 2780 | 2786 | 2793 | 2799 | 2805 | 2812 I 2is siaia 6 
45 | 2818 2831 | 2838 | 2844 | 2851 | 2858 | 2864 | 2871 | 2877 6 
"46 | 2884 2897 | 2004] 2911 | 2917 | 2924 J 2981 | 2088 | 2944 6 

6 

6 

6 


eo 05 25 0 
woawnen 
~-one 
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XXXIX.] LOGARITHMS, 348, 
Antilogarithms. 
0 uf 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 456178 9 
3162 ] 3170 | 3177 | 3184 } 8192 | 3199 | 3206 | 3214 | 3221 DAN ier a Cah ay 
3236 | 3243 | 3251 | 8258 | 3266 | 3273 | 3281 | 3289 | 8296 Ghee 4 6 "pe 7 
3311 | 3319 | 3827 | 3334 | 3342 | 3350 | 3357 | 3365 | 8373 28 4 | O96 Ti 
3388 | 3396 | 3404 | 3412 | 3420 | 8428 | 3436 | 3448 | 3451 ise b| Gas 7 
3467 | 3475 | 3483 | 3491 | 3499 | 3508 | 3516 | 3524 | 3532 Bs A ib) eo) 7 
| 
3548 | 3556 | 3565 | 3573 | 3581 | 3589 | 3597 | 3606 | 3614 2 9A Borde Ol Gren on 
8631 | 3639 | 3648 | 3656 | 3664 | 3673 | 3681 | 3690 | 3698 8s 4 bil 6.4 8 
3715 | 3724 | 3788 | 3741 | 3750 | 3758 | 3767 | 8776 | 3784 Pesuised 9b en |S 
8802 | 8811 | 3819 | 3828 | 3837 | 3846 | 8855 | 8864 | 3873 DiaSulideed 5) 16) 7 8 
3890 | 3899 | 3908 | 3917 | 8926 | 3936 | 3945 | 3954 | 3963 Ye te he S 
3981 | 3990 | 3999 | 4009 ] 4018 | 4027 | 4036 } 4046 | 4055 7h BRAG GG Fe} 
4074 ] 4083 | 4093 | 4102 | 4111 | 4121 | 4130 | 4140 | 4150 Oe Hp ve e300) 
4169 ] 4178 | 4188 | 4198 | 4207 | 4217 | 4227 ] 4236 | 4246 OE Wy eae Heh 12) 
4266 | 4276 | 4285 | 4295 } 4805 | 4315 | 4825 | 4335 | 4345 PO eaicde 6.16) lay) some 
4365 | 4375 | 4385 | 4395 | 4406 | 4416 | 4426 | 4436 | 4446 QD Sil'Ay 1) 16)|| FAS 9 
4467 | 4477 | 4487 | 4498 ] 4508 | 4519 | 4529 | 4539 | 4550 DIN is Gl) yer 
4571 | 4581 | 4592 | 4603 | 4613 | 4624 | 4634 | 4645 | 4656 2 3/4 5 6] 7 910 
4677 ] 4688 | 4699 | 4710 } 4721 | 4732 | 4742 1.4753 | 4764 2 314 5 7| 8 910 
4786 | 4797 | 4808 | 4819 } 4831 | 4842 | 4853 | 4864 | 4875 23 26 7 || 8h S10 
4898 14909 | 4920 | 4932 | 4943 | 4955 | 4966 | 4977 | 4989 OY Ba ay Ce) Fe 8 910 
5012 | 5028 | 5035 | 5047 | 5058 | 5070 | 5082 | 5093 | 5105 Je Se Sy al SS | 
5129 1.5140 | 5152 | 5164 | 5176 | 5188 | 5200 | 5212 | 5224 iy (3 Yel fal an 
5248 | 5200 | 5272 | 5284 | 5297 | 5309 | 5321 | 5333 | 5346 DPA Vel) eh ite) it 
5370 | 5383 | 5395 | 5408 | 5420 | 5433 | 5445 | 5458 | 5470 8 4/5 6 8| 91011 
5495 | 5508 | 5521 | 5534 1 5546 | 5559 | 5572 | 5585 | 5598 8 4/5 6 8| 91012 
5623 | 5636 | 5649 | 5662 | 5675 | 5689 | 5702 | 5715 | 5728 38 415 7 8| 91012 
5754 | 5768 | 5781 | 5794 | 5808 | 5821 | 5834 | 5848 | 5861 BC i ye f31| Chall 
5888 | 5902 | 5916 | 5929 | 5948 | 5957 | 5970 | 5984 | 5998 By cul iy ye S31) a) ali, 1 
6026 | 6039 | 6053 | 6067 | GOS1 | 6095 | 6109 | 6124 | 6138 BGS ve 43 palate} 
6166 ] 6180 | 6194 | 6209 | 6223 | 6237 | 6252 | 6266 | 6281 8 6 17 29) 10nd 18 
6310 | 6324 | 6339 | 6353 | 6368 | 6383 | 6397 | 6412 | 6427 8 416 7 9/101213 
: 6457 | 6471 | 6486 | 6501 | 6516 | 6531 | 6546 | 6561 | 6577 8 516 8 91111214 
. 6607 | 6622 | 6637 | 6653 | 6668 | 6683 | 6699 | 6714 | 6730 8 516 8 9/111214 
: 6761 | 6776 | 6792 | GSS | 6823 | 6839 | 6855 | 6871 | 6887 8 5/6 8 9/1113 14 
“84 | 6918 | 6934 | 6950 | 6966 | 698% | 6998 | 7015 | 7031 | 7047 8 516 810/111815 
*85 17079 | 7096 | 7112 | 7129 | 7145 | 7161 | 7178 | 7194 | 7211 517 810] 121315 
“86 | 7244 | 7261 | 7278 | 7295 | 7311 | 7328 | 7345 | 7362 | 7379 5|7 810|121315 
‘87 | 7413 | 7430 | 7447 | 7464 | 7482 | 7499 | 7516 | 7534 | 7551 5|7 910] 121416 
*88 | 7586 | 7603 | 7621 | 7638 | 7656 | 7674 | 7691 | 7709 | 7727 5|7 911/121416 
‘89 1776217780 | 7798 | 7816 } 7834 | 7852 | 7870 | 7889 | 7907 5|7 911/181416 
‘90 | 7943 | 7962 | 7980 | 7998 | 8017 | 8035 | S054 | 8072 | 8091 6|7 911/131517 
91 | 8128 | 8147 | 8166 | S185 } 8204 | 8222 | 8241 f S260 | 8279 6/8 911]181517 
-99 | 8318 | 8337 | 8356 | 8375 | 8395 | S414 | 8433 | 8453 | 8472 6|81012| 14 1617 
93 1 S511 | 8531 | 8551 | $570 | 8590 | S610 | 8630 | 8650 | 8670 6|8 1012] 141618 
-94 | 8710 | 8730 | 8750 | 8770 | 8790 | 8810 | S831 | 8851 | 8872 6|81012] 141618 
‘95 18913 18933 | 8954 | 8974 | $995 | 9016 | 9036 | 9057 | 9078 81012] 15 1719 
96 | 9120 | 9141 | 9162 | 9183 | 9204 | 9226 | 9247 | 9268 } 9290 811 18} 15 17 19 
97 1 9333 | 9354 | 9376 | 9397 | 9419 | 9441 | 9462 | 9484 | 9506 91113] 1517 20 
98 | 9550 | 9572 | 9594 | 9616 | 9638 | 9661 | 9683 | 9705 | 9727 91113] 16 18 20 
99 | 9772 | 9795 | 9817 | 9840 | 9863 | 9886 | 9908 | 9931 | 9954 911 14 | 16 18 20 
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Evaluate the following expressions to four significant figures : 


2°38 x 3-901 14°72 x 38-05 
4. —pa 1b. 337-9 
925° 9 x 1°597 15°38 x ‘0137 
16. 2c a 17. 276 x ‘0088 © 
18. (:097)+. 19, (1°73)8. 90, 5). 21. /B2. 
92, %/127. 93, 8/27°2. 94, "1772. 25. N/27°82. 


26. Find a mean proportional between 2°87 and 30°08 ; and a third 
proportional to ‘0238 and 7°805. 


Evaluate 
an. Gee ag, (330% zu) 
ne 22x70 


29, Find the value of aioe 678 — Ol to the nearest integer. 


30. Find a mean proportional between 
/347°3 and 8/256"4. 
31. Find a fourth proportional to 
32°78, 4/357°8, ~/7836. 


[ Before attempting the following Examples the student should 
read Arts. 403-405. } 


32, Find to the nearest pound the amount of £35 in 25 years at 
3 p.c. Compound Interest. 


33, Find to the nearest pound the Present Value of £1000 due 17 
years hence at 4 p.c. Compound Interest. 


34, Find in how many years £1130 will amount to £3000 at 5 p.e. 
Compound Interest. 


35, Ifa farthing is put out at Compound Interest for 1000 years at 
5 p.c., how many digits will be required to express the amount 
in pounds ! ? 


36. A train starts with velocity ‘001 ft. per second, and at the end 
of each second its velocity is greater by one-third than at the 
end of the preceding second ; find to two places of decimals 
the rate of the train in miles per hour at the end of 25 seconds. 


CEEAP TER: ih. 
SCALES OF NOTATION. 


388. THe ordinary numbers with which we are acquainted 
in Arithmetic are expressed by means of multiples of powers of 
10; for instance 

25=2x10+5; 
4705 =4 x 10°+7 x 10?+0x10+5. 


This method of representing numbers is called the common 
or denary scale of notation, and ten is said to be the radix 
of the scale. The symbols employed in this system of notation 
are the nine digits and zero, 


In like manner any number other than ten may be taken as 
the radix of a scale of notation ; thus if 7 is the radix, a number 
expressed by 2453 represents 2x 7°+4x77+5x74+3; and in 
this scale no digit higher than 6 can occur. 


389. The names Binary, Ternary, Quaternary, Quinary, 
a 
Senary, Septenary, Octenary, Nonary, Denary, Undenary, and 
Duodenary are used to denote the scales corresponding to the 
values two, three,...twelve of the radix. 


In the undenary, duodenary,...scales we shall require symbols 
to represent the digits which are greater than nine. It is 
unusual to consider any scale higher than that with radix 
twelve ; when necessary we shall employ the symbols ¢, e, 7’ as 
digits to denote ‘ten,’ ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve.’ 


It is especially worthy of notice that in every scale 10 is the 
symbol not for ‘ten’, but for the radix itself. 


390. The ordinary operations of Arithmetic may be per- 
formed in any scale; but, bearing in mind that the successive 
powers of the radix are no longer powers of ten, in determining 
the carrying figures we must not divide by ten, but by the radix 
of the scale in question. 

E.A. 2A 
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Example 1. In the scale of eight subtract 371532 from 530225, 
and multiply the difference by 7, 


530225 136473 
3715382 7 
136473 1226235 


Explanation. After the first figure of the subtraction, since we 
cannot take 3 from 2 we add 8; thus we have to take 3 from ten, 
which leaves 7; then 6 from ten, which leaves 4; then 2 from eight, 
which leaves 6; and so on. 


Again, in multiplying by 7, we have 
3x 7=twenty-one=2 x 8+5; 
we therefore put down 5 and carry 2. 
Next 7x7+2=fifty-one=6x8+3; 
put down 3 and carry 6; and so on. 


Example 2. Divide 15et20 by 9 in the scale of twelve. 
9 ) 15e¢20 
1ee96 ... 6. 


Explanation. Since 15=1 x 7'+5=seventeen=1x9+8, 
we put down 1 and carry 8. 


Also 8 x 7'+e=one hundred and seven=e x 9+8; 
we therefore put down e and carry 8; and so on. 


391. To express a given integral number in any proposed scale. 


Let V be the given number, and 7 the radix of the proposed 
scale. 

Let a, G1, G2, +... @, be the required digits by which is to be 
expressed, beginning with that in the unit’s place ; then 

N= a,” + yy" +... For" + ayrt ay. 
We have now to find the values of a, a, da, ... On. 
Divide V by v, then the remainder is a), and the quotient is 
Ayr” + Ayr? +... ter +a}. 
If this quotient is divided by 7, the remainder is a ; 


if the next quotient...... ae eee Pe on eee nae Ae} 


and so on, until there is no further quotient. 
Thus all the required digits a), a, a,...@, are determined 
by successive divisions by the radix of the proposed scale. 
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Example 1. Express the denary number 5213 in the scale of 
seven. 


7) 5213 
7)744...5 
Bw Cee 
i se 
Thus 52138 =2 x 744+1 x 78+1x724+2x7+5; 


and the number required is 21125. 


Example 2. Transform 21125 from scale seven to scale eleven. 
e ) 21125 


e)1244...¢ 
ON OMe, 
Set 


. the required number is 3/0¢. 


Explanation. In the first line of work 
21=2x7+1=fifteen=1xe+4; 
therefore on dividing by e we put down 1 and carry 4. 


Next 4x 7+1=twenty-nine=2xe+7; 
therefore we put down 2 and carry 7; and so on. 


392. Hitherto we have only discussed whole numbers ; but 
fractions may also be expressed in any scale of notation ; thus 


F Bik OD 
9) 5 = st 
25 in scale ten denotes 10+ To? 


2 


‘ ‘ 5 
‘25 in scale six denotes et Re 


‘25 in scale 7 denotes range 

Anat 

Fractions thus expressed in a form analogous to that of 

ordinary decimal fractions are called radix-fractions, and the 

point is called the radix-point. The general type of such 
fractions in scale 7 is 


where 0,, by, bs, ... ave integers, all less than 7, of which any one 
or more may be zero. 
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393. To express a given radix-fraction in any proposed scale. 
Let /' be the given fraction, and 7 the radix of the scale. 
Let 6, by, b3,... be the required digits beginning from the 
left ; then 
itt by , 5g 


Fatt ht St cesses 


We have now to find va values of by, by, by, ...... : 
Multiply both sides of the equation by 7; then 


: by , b. 
nh by ob ee } 


Hence 6, is equal to the integral part of r/’; and, if we 
denote the fractional part by /,, we have 


1 


Multiply again by 7; then b, is the integral part of r/. 
Similarly by successive multiplications by 7, each of the 
digits may be found, and the fraction expressed in the proposed 
scale. 


x : ae : 
Example 1. Express 5 as a radix-fraction in scale six. 


8 
1 6=1 43-541; 
pxO= Monies: 
5x6=3 

*, the required fraction =? + at a= 513. 


Example 2. Transform 1606°7 from seale eight to scale five. 
Treating the integral and the fractional parts separately, we have 


pee 7 
5 ) 264... 2 5 
5)44...0 43 
Si 4.1 5 

in Ce 


After this the digits in the fractional part recur; hence the 
required number is 12102741. 
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Example 3. In what scale is the septenary number 2408 repre- 
sented by 735 ? 


Let 7 be the radix of the scale required ; then 
Tr? + 38r+5=2 x 78 +4 x'724+3=885 ; 
80 


that is, 77” + 38r —-880=0; whence r=11 or —- 7 


Thus the scale is the undenary. 


394. In any scale of notation of which the radix is vr, the sum 
of the digits of any whole number divided by r—1 will leave the 
same remainder as the whole number divided by r—1. 


Let WV denote the number, ap, a, dy, ...... a, the digits be- 
ginning with that in the unit’s place, and S the sum of the 
digits ; then 


N=atayr+ag?t+...... Hayy" 1+ Ayr” 5 
S=Ajta,+agt...... + An1+Gn. 
N—S=a,(" -1)+a,(7?-1)+...... + dni(7"-!—1)+a,(7"—1). 
Now every term on the right-hand side is divisible by r—1 ; 
aS oan integer = TJ suppose ; 
that is, = a I+ 2 ; which proves the proposition. 


Hence a number in scale 7 will be divisible by 7—1 when the 
sum of its digits is divisible by r—1. For example, in the 
ordinary scale a number is divisible by 9 when the sum of its 
digits is divisible by 9. 


EXAMPLES XL. 


1, Add together 352, 21435, 3505, 35 in the scale of six. 

2. From 35260013 take 7471235 in the scale of eight. 

3. Multiply 31044 by 4302 in the quinary scale. 

4, Find the product of the undenary numbers 9/83 and 3¢7. 
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5. Divide 31664435 by 6541 in the scale of seven. 
6. Find the square of 3024 in the quinary scale. 
7, Express 75013 in the nonary, and 5210 in the quaternary 


8. Transform 987504 to the scale of twelve. 

9, Express the octenary number 76543 in the denary scale. 
10. ‘Transform 54321 from scale six to scale seven. 
11. Express the duodenary number ¢e in the binary scale. 


12. Express a thousand and one in powers of two, and one 
hundred thousand in powers of eleven. 


13, Express the sum of the septenary numbers 532, 2106, 3261, 
53 in the undenary scale ; also express the difference of the ternary 
numbers 2021121 and 1221212 in the same scale, and find the product 
of the two results. 


14, Jind the difference between 53774 in the scale of 8 and 32875 
in the scale of 9, expressing the result in the denary scale. 


15, Express 131°890625 in seale eight. 


16. Transform 1001:12211 from the ternary to the nonary 
seale. 


17, Express the octenary fraction ‘2037 in the scale of 4. 


18, Express = and a as radix fractions in scale 6. 
oZ iP 


~ 


19. Reduce the undenary fraction eal to its lowest terms. 
74¢ 


20, In what scale is a hundred denoted by 400? 
21. In what scale is 647 the square of 25? 


22. In what scale are the numbers denoted hy 482, 565, 708 in 
arithmetical progression ? 


23. In what scale are the numbers denoted by 22, 2°6, 34 in 
geometrical progression ? 


24, Find the square root of 443001 in the scale of 5; 2434524 in 
the scale of 7 ; ine 1985679 in the scale of eleven. 


CHAPTER XL 
EXPONENTIAL AND LOGARITHMIC SERIES. 


395. THe advantages of common logarithms have been ex- 
plained in Art. 383, and in practice no other system is used. 
But in the first place these logarithms are calculated to another 
base and then transformed to the base 10. 

In the present chapter. we shall prove certain formule 
known as the Exponential and Logarithmic Series, and 
give a brief explanation of the way in which they are used 
in constructing a table of logarithms. 


396. To expand ax in ascending powers of x. 


By the Binomial Theorem, if 2 > 1, 


ee —— 1 na(na—1)(na—2) | it 


os 7 aa rent) 
ik ‘ipa f ys it 
But (142) = |(a+= ’ 


hence the series (1) is the x" power of the series (2); that is, 


i 1 2 
@ 2—-) Ne a) a, 
+ ee 


ee 


De eD) 
henates. ecaNGas 
=|l+l+a5+ 5 trees fis 
. — aes 
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and this is true however great » may be. If therefore » be 
indefinitely increased we have 


leap ee a4 =(141+5+5 ie 
& [2 3 seer 2 |3 teeeee ° 
The series facLs een 
Ne a ee 


is usually denoted by e; hence 


1 x2 2 wf 
pe alas (Sal: li Sa herent 


Write cv for x, then 


2 2 3 yd 

CA Cr?” 
-" Fissshee 
j 


e*=1+cr+ ore et 73 


Now let e°=a, so that ec=log.a; by substituting for e we 
obtain 
2 oe: 3 
omit elope Segal Mogae 


This is the Hxponential Theorem. 


397. ‘The series 


i! 1 1 
ilies i a Se oiewias ; 


which we have denoted by e, is very important as it is the base 
to which logarithms are first calculated. Logarithms to this 
base are known as the Napierian system, so named after Napier 
their inventor, They are also called natural logarithms from 
the fact that they are the first logarithms which naturally come 
into consideration in algebraical investigations. 


When a aga are used in theoretical work it is to be 
remembered that the base e is always understood, just as in 
arithmetical work the base 10 is invariably employed. 


From the series the approximate value of e can be determined 
to any required degree of accuracy ; to 10 places of decimals it 
is found to be 2°7182818284. 
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Example 1. Find the sum of the infinite series 


ite eS Ly J 
[2 sal “ia reek. 
We have e= meee Ae ; 
ta = rss eeeeee 3 
and by putting «= - 1 in t series i e*, we obtain 

Lt eo 

Fil 77 and eae : 
CMC 


eretaa (1+ fe ea se eeee )s 


Ears 


hence the sum of the series is S(e+e>). 


Example 2. Find the coefficient of 2” in the expansion of @ =e 
= — (a — bx) e-* 
_ a (-1)"a" 
=(a—be) {1 2D oss ar [r ar } 
Lr — ])r-1 
The coefficient required =", ate! a eh b 
(D5 . 
= pe eae 
398. To expand log.(1+x) tn ascending powers of x. 
From Art. 396, 
te Plog. a)? , y*(log. a) 
a=1+ylog.a+ (2 ae [3 asec : 
In this series write 1+. fora; thus (1+z2)y 
3 
=1+y log.(1+: +i 5 fled + 2)}3+ jy {loge(l +0)} + Bits (1). 


Also by the Binomial Theorem, when 7 <1 we have 


(+2y=1 tye ts vite wo. We heh se (2). 
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Now in (2) the coefficient of y is 


or Dory (2) ,0, DEM yy 


1.2.3.4 
: BO or oe 
that is, VHT y Zt ee : 
Equate this to the coefficient of y in (1); thus we have 
a? ®t 
log.(1+2)=2-S+e-7+ Eeeees ‘ 


This is known as the Logarithmic Series. 


399. Except when x is very small the series for log,(1 +.) 
is of little use for numerical calculations. We can, however, 
deduce from it other series by the aid of which Tables of Logar- 
ithms may be constructed. 


400. In Art. 398 we have proved that 


ae 
log.(1 +2)=a2—- ae ae eee 5 
replacing by —2, we have 
- 
log. (1 —2)= EG ~ Stor . 
By subtraction, 
1+ a, oF 
log. 2 = 2 (+ tet): 


lta n+1 Wee ; 
Put paket Wes thatw= 53 we thus obtain 


1 1 1 
loga(n-+1)—logen=2{ 5-15 +sqaciyt apt} 


From this formula by putting n=1 we can obtain log, 2. 
Again, by putting n=2 we obtain log.3—loge2; whence log,3 
is found, and therefore also log,9 is known. 


Now by putting »=9 we obtain log.10—log,9 ; thus the 
value of log,10 is found to be 2:30258509... . 


To convert Napierian logarithms into logarithms to base 10 
we multiply by fogsi0 which is the modulus [Art. 386] of the 
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common system, and its value is JL an or 43429448... ; 


2°30258509... 

we shall denote this modulus by pu 

By multiplying the last series throughout by p we obtain a 
formula adapted to the calculation of common logarithms. Thus 
eage 1 1 - 

log.( —plog.n=2 sont tas ; 
pe og.\nr 1) logen M\In+1t 3Qn+1)3* 5Qn+1) yi 

that is, 


ogni 20, i en etal 
Bi Fl) —logot=2 5, Ts Gaae Bonne 
From this result we see that if the logarithm of one of two 
consecutive numbers be known, the logarithm of the other may 
be found, and thus a table of logarithms can be constructed. 


EXAMPLES XLI. 
1. Shew that 


ooeeis, pp 


/ : . 
2. Expand log 1+ 2 in ascending Leva Of a 


3. Prove that log. 2= Bee atte: 


=5t jot 30 at Abrseh : 


4, Shew that 
fl 1 Rte! to 
loge (=z )=t5e (ett gt): 
5. Prove that 
Le Splish os Dies 
log y= 40 + 4a? + 9 + 20m +... ; 
6. Shew that if «> 1, 


log Va? —1=logx-55-7a-g8 me eens. . 


7, Shew that 


l+a [l-% Coa 
log i= eNren2(2+5 +54. J. 
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8. If ih te: 3 ; 
express b in ascending powers of a. 
9. Calculate the value of ,/e to 4 places of decimals. 
10. Prove that 
5a? Jar Via 


Pl eee ee, a ee 
log. (1+ —2x?)=x 9 + 3 a el avancs 5 


and find the general term of the series. 


11. Prove that e- “eee Sa 


1 
12. Prove that log. 3=1+ 35 mts sat 7 ae 4 


13. Shew that 
a cea cule ; 
and find the general term of the series. 


14, Prove that the expansion of log, (1 — # +2?) is 
a2 2% gt ao) 26 


“Ee Te eeeeee . 
15. Ifx>1, prove that 
Leta 1 1 1 1 
wt Dat + Be8 b= ST Oe 1p sep 


CHAPTER XbLE. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUATIONS. 


401. Many kinds of miscellaneous equations may be solved 
by the ordinary rules for quadratic equations as explained in 
Art. 202; but others require some special artifice for their 
solution. These will be illustrated in the present chapter. 


w=-6 5a 


Example 1. Solve ——+——,=6. 
ap 2-6 
Write y for an thus 
fe 
He = 6 r y*—-6y+5=0 
¥ an , 0 Yy y certs ) 
whence Deby, We dk 
Beis or 2 Oey 
a x 
that is, x*—5a—6=0, or 22-2 -6=0. 
Thus C—O leon Gon 


Example 2. Solve 37+ — 55 =28 (3* — 2). 
This equation may be written 3°. 3°*- 28. 3*+1=0. 
By writing y for 3", we obtain 
Q7y? — 28y+1=0; that is, (27y-1)(y—1)=0; 


whence I=5 Orele 
ml g¢= 4 =3-4, or 38=1=9° 
Thus =97=3"; On ot S5 


and therefore (= =3\, Cie (Uy: 
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Example 3. Solve 2a2-3/2x?-7x+7=72-3. 
On transposition, (22? - 7x) - 3./2a®—7x+7= -3. 
By putting V2a?-7x+7=y, so that 222-7x+7=y2, we obtain 
(y°-7) -3y= -3, or y?-3y-4=0; 


whence y=4, or -1. 
Thus 2a —7a+7=4, or NOz?- 7*e+7=-1; 
that is, 2x*-7x-9=0, or 222-7xr+6=0. 


From the first of these quadratics we obtain n=% or —1, and from 


the second a =2, or :. 
It should be noticed that in this solution we have tacitly assumed 
y to be the positive value of the expression /2x* ~ 7x +7, so that the 


roots obtained from the solution of /2x2—7x+7=-1 will only 


satisfy the original equation in the modified form obtained by 
changing the sign of the radical. 


, 9 . 2.0 - - 
Thus %=5, or —1 satisfies 2x®-3/2a?-7x+7=72 - 3, 


3 . Do) 5 od a ~ 
and @=2, or 3 satisfies 2a? +3 2a? -F2+7 =7a -3. 


EXAMPLES XLII. a. 


Solve the following equations : 


9 xv x] 1 
w+ 2+] = ——. ; : =O. 
he aL pe 2 co a a os ’ 


4, 825+ 6527+8-0, 


wo 
Ye 
+ 
l— 
, ee 
wo 
! 
nS 
a 
S 
+ 
le 
eat 
II 
Cr 


ee ee 6, 47+8=9, 2, 


32-6 11 =~ 20. 94 oe 
he 3 a i tS oan 8z- 8. 3y/x 3a 3-4 
2 § fg 
9, («-8) de ~ tty, 10. net 1 = 26x%, 
wy, x 


Wl. 7Ve-8-N/21e+12=2/3. 12, 42+1416=65. 42. 
13, 2+2=V442 8-2. 14, 374.3°%=2 
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15. 2x? — Qv + 2/20? — 7x +6 = 5a - 6. 

16. 27+ 6Ja? -24+5=114+2x. 

V7. 2N2?- 624+24+4a+ lax? - 2a. 

18. V4a2+20+7=122?+ 6x - 119, 

19. 3x(3-—a)=11 — 4/2? - 824+. 

20, 22-2+3V2x?—-32+2=5+7. 

2-2 } 82 3 a a ae 
ah Nae N5—a 72 2. [7 - Ac 
23, (a—b)x?+(b-c)xw+c-a=0. 

24. a(b-c)a?+b(c-—a)x+c(a—b)=0. 
9. Na-x+Nb—x=Na+b —2Qe. 

1 1 1 il 
26. Sn Goa d= 6 ba 
27. Vx - t/a — sas 182 Ly) 

- : NVzx-q Na-p 

a ea i — a Sl 
99, Nx2+40—-44+Na2+40-10=6. 

30, Jx—a—N/x—b=A/b —a. 
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402. No general methods can be given for the solution 
of simultaneous equations containing two or more unknowns. 
The siwnpler cases have been considered in Chapter xxvi.; the 
following examples illustrate useful artifices to be employed in 
special cases. 


Example 1. Solve x+y=4 
(x? + y?) (a3 + y3) = 280 
We have 2 


and 


a +9 = (2 +y)® — Bary (x+y) = 64 — 12xy, 


By substituting in (2), we obtain 


whence ay=3, or =- 


(16 - 2ay) (64 - 12¢y)=280; that is, 3a°y?-402y+93=0; 


31 
3 


Cee cree cere ree nerve rsesensees 


e+y=(vt+y) —2ry=16 -Qaxry ; 
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w+ =4, . v=o; le 
Thus oa \. whence we obtain “ ¥ sae \ 
xy=3;f y=1, or 3;f 
x+y=4, e=2+ ne 
or ; 2 
ny = 8) I whence nae 


Example 2. Solve «4?2=225, xy*2?=75, a®yz2=45. 
By multiplying the three equations together, we have 
xdy5zo = 295 x 75 x 45=5° x 35; 
whence ry2=o0 xo= 1D: 
By squaring this equation and dividing by each of the given 
equations in succession, we obtain 
2=1, 2=3, ¥=0. 


Example 3. Solve the equations 
e+ueytaz=48, ryty?+yz=12, xz+yz+27=84. 
These equations may be written 
a(ety+z)=48, y(w~t+y+z)=12, 2(v+y+z)=84. 
By addition, (w+y+z)(e+y+z)=144 ; 
whence "e+ytz=412. 


On dividing each of the given equations in turn by this last 
equation, we obtain 
e=+4, y=+1, 2=47. 
It is clear that the roots must be taken either all positively or all 
negatively. 


Hxeample 4. Solve rapes la seats Wee (1), 
Ree Oe” AG) i satinntnnagyerase erties (2), 
GBD: rsascahp sacra ace cae (3). 

From (2) and (3), (y - 2)? -2?=28. 


Put wu for y—z; then this equation becomes 
wu? — x°=28, 


Also from (1), u+c=14; 
by division, w-x=2; 
whence e=6, and w=8. 


Thus y -z=8, and yz=9; whence y=9, or -1; z=], or -9; and 
the solution is z=6, y=9, z=1; or 7=6, y= -1, z= -9. 
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EXAMPLES XLII. b. 
lh, oa -27 = 11, 2 oF se ae Ol. 3, a® — y'=835, 
9x? — 47? = 209. xy + cy? = 84. a*y—axy?= 70. 
4, xv?+ wyt+y7?=84, 5, e+ ay t+y7=189, 
a +Nayt+y =14. a —Nxy+y = 9: 
i a a ee oe 
6. a2 ay ye 9 ve ae ee 
ee as IL 
—--—>=-s. —---= 
os He 
8. 2?y+42x=20, 9, 2°—Taxy +4e?=34, 
I oe _5 2e+y x-s8y_ o2 
2 y €£ x-3y Qaty > 
10. 22? -awy+x2=35, ll. («+y)?+3(x-y)=80, 
xy -y?+y=15. xy+3(e-—y)=11. 
2, (z—y)?=3 — 2x -2y, 13, 2°+1=81(y?+y), 
y(w-ytl)=ax(y-x+1). poe Oye 4), 
14. Find the rational roots of 
(1) c+y= a (2) C0) — ans 
(x2 + y®) (x3 + y?) =455 J” (x? + y?) (a3 — y3) = 260 f° 
Ca x+y x-y 34 
15. Ns Ns a 16. fete & 
Be a i68 e+y z-y 152 
i + = Na-y Naty 15 
Me. wy (2, wy-s—485) 77 = 96. 
1S, 2y2=30, ayl=120, we =20) yeu 24. 
19. yetex=13, zutay=25, xyt+yz=20. 
E.A. 2B 
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20. y(e+z2)=112, z(x+y)=132, x(y+z)=90. 

21, (w+a)(y—-b)=2, (y—b)(z+c)=38, (z+c)(x+a)=6. 
22. («+y)(x +z) =63, (y+z)(yt+x)=42, (2+2)(z2+y)=54. 
23, x?-ay-az=14, xy-y?-yz=6, xz-yz-2=4, 
24, «x(3z-2y)=42, y(w—2z)=4, z(v+5y)+34=0. 
20. cyte+y=1l, yzty+2=3, zxtzte=2, 

26. (x+y)?-z?=65, a —-(y+z)P?=13, x+y—-2=5, 
27. 2+u=9ryz, x+y=5xyz, Y¥+z=S8xyz. 

28, 2 +y?+2=84, a2t+y+z=14, Bye 

29. wt+ty-z=1, 2-y2+2=15, a2=12. 

30. yt+z-x=9, 22- 2 2—15, xz=3, 

31, aw? +y?+2=133, ytz-x2=7, ye=a2 

32, 3*=99-1, 163-7=gv-2 

33, W=161, 3r=97, JWI 


2 


$4, x?—(y—a)P=a%, y®-(2-a)'=W, 2-(@-yPack, 


CHAPTER XL, 
INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 


403. Questions involving Simple Interest are easily solved 
by the ordinary rules of Arithmetic ; but in Compound Interest 
the calculations are often extremely laborious. We shall now 
shew how these arithmetical calculations may be simplified by 
the aid of logarithms. Instead of taking as the rate of in- 
terest the interest on £100 for one year, it will be found more 
convenient to take the interest on £1 for one year. If this be 
denoted by £7, and the amount of £1 for 1 year by £2, we have 
R=1+9r. 


404, To find the interest and amount of a given sum in a 
given time at compound interest. 

Let P denote the principal, & the amount of £1 in one year, 
n the number of years, J the interest, and J/ the amount. 

The amount of P at the end of the first year is PR; and, 
since this is the principal for the second year, the amount at the 
end of the second year is PR x Ror PR*. Similarly the amount 
at the end of the third year is PA’, and so on; hence the amount 
in » years is Pf” ; that is, 

Tl Ie 
and therefore t= Pht), 


Example. Find the amount of £100 in a hundred years, allowing 
compound interest at the rate of 5 per cent., payable quarterly ; 
having given 


log 2= 3010300, log 3=°4771213, log 14°3906=1°15808. 
; é pS 81 
The amount of £1 in a quarter of a year is £ (1 ia iw) or fey" 
The number of payments is 400. If Af be the amount, we have 


81 400 
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log M = log 100 + 400 (log 81 — log 80) 
=2+400 (4 log 3-1-3 log 2) 
=2-+ 400 (0053952) =4°15808 ; 
whence M =14390°6. 
Thus the amount is £14390. 12s. 


Note. At simple interest the amount is £600. 


405. To find the present value and discount of a given sum 
due tn a given time, allowing compound interest. 

Let P be the given sum, V the present value, ) the discount, 
AR the amount of £1 for one year, x the number of years. 

Since V is the sum which, put out to interest at the present 
time, will in z years amount to ?, we have 


et \Vtiee © 
V= Ni tal 
and D=P-V=Pl-—i™, 
Annuities. 


406. An annuity is a fixed sum paid periodically under 
certain stated conditions; the payment may be made either once 
a year or at more frequent intervals. Unless it is otherwise 
stated we shall suppose the payments annual. 


407. To find the amount of an annuity left unpaid for a 
given number of years allowing compound interest. 

Let A be the annuity, & the amount of £1 for one year, x 
the number of years, / the amount. 

At the end of the first year A is due, and the amount of this 
sum in the remaining x—1 years is A/?"-'; at the end of the 
second year another A is due, and the amount of this sum in the 
remaining 2—2 years is A/t"-* ; and so on, 


M = AR**4- AR"? 4.,,.... +AR?+AR+A 
=A(1+R+ R?+...... to » terms) 
Vf | 
eal 


408. 7o find the present value of an annuity to continue for 
a given number of years allowing compound interest. 

Let A be the annuity, R the amount of £1 in one year, x 
the number of years, V the required present value. 
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The present value of A due in 1 year is AA-!; 
the present value of A due in 2 years is AR-*; 


| the present value of A due in 3 years is AR-* ; and so on. 
[Art. 405. ] 


Now V is the sum of the present values of the different pay- 
ments ; 


V=AR1+AR-?2+ ARP +. ise to n terms 


t= k-” 
= A pete Ss" 
san Le 
1-k™ 
——! A i: 3 R 
Note. This result may also be obtained by dividing the value of 
M, given in Art. 407, by R”. [Art. 404.] 


Cor. If we make m infinite we obtain for the present value 
of a perpetual annuity 
V= A ca A 
os or 
409. If mA is the present value of an annuity A, the annuity 
is said to be worth m years’ purchase. 


! A 
In the case of a perpetual annuity md mre hence 


1 100 ‘ 
tS 
yr rate per cent. 


that is, the number of years’ purchase of a perpetual annuity is 
obtained by dividing 100 by the rate per cent. 

A good test of the credit of a Government is furnished by 
the number of years’ purchase of its Stocks; thus the 23 p.c. 
Consols at 925 are worth 37 years’ purchase; Russian 4 p.c. 
Stock at 96 is worth 24 years’ purchase ; while Austrian 5 p.e. 
Stock at 80 is only worth 16 years’ purchase. 


410. A freehold estate is an estate which yields a perpetual 
annuity called the rent ; and thus the value of the estate is equal 
to the present value of a perpetual annuity equal to the rent. 

It follows from Art. 409 that if we know the number of 
years’ purchase that a tenant pays in order to buy his farm, 
we obtain the rate per cent. at which interest is reckoned by 
dividing 100 by the number of years’ purchase. 
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EXAMPLES XLIII. 


[The Examples marked * may be solved directly by 
use of the Tables.} 


1. If in the year 1600 a sum of £1000 had been left to accumnu- 
late for 300 years, find its amount in the year 1900, reckoning 
compound interest at 4 per cent. per annum. Given 


log 104=2°0170333 and log 12885°5=4°10999. 


*2, Find in how many years a sum of money will amount to 
one hundred times its value at 55 per cent. per annum compound 
interest. Given log 1055=3:023. 


3. Hind the present value of £6000 due in 20 years, allowing 
compound interest at 8 per cent. per annum. Given 


log 2= ‘30103, log 3= °47712, and log 12875=4°10975. 
4, Find at what rate per cent. per annum £1200 will amount 
to £20000 in 15 years at compound interest. Given 
log 2= 30108, log 3= "47712, and log 12063=4-08145. 
5. Find the amount of an annuity of £100 in 15 years, allowing 
compound interest at 4 per cent. per annum. Given 
log 1°04=°01703, and log 180075 = 5°25545. 


6. A freehold estate worth £280 a year is sold for £7000; find 
the rate of interest. 


*7, Ifa perpetual annuity is worth 40 years’ purchase, find what 
an annuity of £300 will amount to in 10 years at the same rate of 
interest. Given log 10°25=1-:01072, and log 1280=3°1072. 


8. Find the present value of an annuity of £900 to continue for 
20 years at 4} per cent. compound interest. Given 


log 1°045= 01912, and log 41458 =4°6176, 


*9, A man borrows £20000 at 5 per cent. compound interest. If 
the principal and interest are to be paid by 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, find the amount of each of these ; having given 


log 105 =2'0212, and log 3767 =3°576. 


*10. A man has a capital of £100000, for which he receives 
interest at 3} per cent. ; if he spends £7000 a year, find in what 
time he will be ruined. Given 


log 2= "301, log3=°477, and log 23=1°362. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF FUNCTIONS. 


[A considerable portion of this chapter may be taken at an early 
stage. For example, Arts. 411-416 may be read as soon as 
the student has had sufficient practice in substitutions in- 
volving negative quantities. Arts. 417-424 may be read in 
connection with Easy Simultaneous Equations. With the 
exception of a few articles the rest of the chapter should be 
postponed until the student is acquainted with quadratic 
equations. | 


411. Deriyition. Any expression which involves a variable 
quantity 2, and whose value is dependent on that of 2, is called 
a function of x. 


Thus 37+8, 207+67—7, vt—3x3+.2?-—9 are functions of x of 
the first, second, and fourth degree respectively. [Art. 24.] 


412. The symbol f(r) i& often used to briefly denote a 
function of wz Tf y=f(x), by substituting a succession of 
numerical values for « we can obtain a corresponding succession 
of values for y which stands for the value of the function. 
Hence in this connection it is sometimes convenient to call x 
the independent variable, and 7 the dependent variable. 


413. Consider the function #(9—2z*), and let its value be 
represented by y. 
Then, when Oy 09 —="0) 
=1, y=1x8= 8, 
Zoo — 0) 
=3, y=3x0= 0, 
=4, y=4x(-7)=—28, 
and so on. 
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By proceeding in this way we can find as many values of the 
function as we please. But we are often not so much concerned 
with the actual values which a function assumes for different 
values of the variable as with the way in which the value of the 
Junction changes. These variations can be very conveniently 
represented by a graphical method which we shall now explain. 


414. Two straight lines YOX’, YOY" are taken intersecting 
at right angles in 0, thus dividing the plane of the paper into 
four spaces YOY, YOX’, X’OY"’, Y’O.X, which are known as the 
first, second, third, and fourth quadrants respectively. 


Fig. 1. 


The lines X’OY, YOY’ are usually drawn horizontally and 
vertically ; they are taken as lines of reference and are known 
as the axis of x and y respectively. The point 0 is called the 
origin. Values of ware measured from 0 along the axis of 2, | 
according to some convenient scale of measurement, and are | 
called abscisse, positive values being drawn to the right of O 
along OX, and negative values to the left of O along OY". 


Values of y are drawn (on the same scale) parallel to the axis 
of y, from the ends of the corresponding abscissee, and are | 
called ordinates. These are positive when drawn above X'X, 
negative when drawn below XY. 


415. The abscissa and ordinate of a point taken together 
are known as its coordinates. A point whose coordinates are 
x and y is briefly spoken of as “ the point (., ¥).” 


_ The coordinates of a point completely determine its position 
in the plane. Thus if we wish to mark the point (2, 3), we 
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take v=2 units measured to the right of O, ‘y =3 units measured 
perpendicular to the z-axis and above it. The resulting point 
? is in the first quadrant. The point (—3, 2) is found by taking 
x=8 units to the left of O, and y=2 units above the z-axis. The 
resulting point @ is in the second quadrant. Similarly the 
points (—3, —4), (5, —5) are represented by # and S in Fig. 1, 
in the third and fourth quadrants respectively. 


This process of marking the position of a point in reference 
to the coordinate axes is known as plotting the point. 


416. In practice it is convenient to use squared paper ; 
that is, paper ruled into small squares by two sets of equi- 
distant parallel straight lines, the one set being horizontal and 
the other vertical. After selecting two of the intersecting lines 
as axes (and slightly thickening them to aid the eye) one or 
more of the divisions may be chosen as our unit, and points 
may be readily plotted when their coordinates are known. 
Conversely, if the position of a point in any of the quadrants is 
marked, its coordinates can be measured by the divisions on 
the paper. 


In the following pages we have used paper ruled to tenths of 
an inch, but a larger scale will sometimes be more convenient. 
See Art. 436. 


Example. Plot the points (5, 2), (—3, 2‘, (—38, —4), (5, —4) on 
squared paper. Find the area of the figure determined by these 
points, assuming the divisions on the paper to be tenths of an inch. 


Taking the points in the 
order given, it is easily 
seen that they are repre- 
sented by P, Q, &, S in 
Fig. 2, and that they form 
a rectangle which contains 
48 squares. Hach of these 
is one-hundredth part of a 
squareinch. Thus the area 
of the rectangle is “48 of a 
square inch. 
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EXAMPLES XLIV. a. 


[The following examples are intended to be done mainly by actual 
measurement on squared paper; where possible, they should 
also be verified by calculation. } 


Plot the following pairs of points and draw the line which joins 
them : 


1, (3, 0), (0, 6). 2. (-2,0), (0, -8). 
raf (3, — 8), (-2, 6). 4, (5, 5), (2, = 2). 
5. (—2; 6), (1, =). 6. (4, 5), (-1, 5). 


“7. Plot the points (3, 3), (-3, 3), (-3,-8), (8, —3), and find 
the number of squares contained by the figure determined by these 
points. 

8. Plot the points (4, 0), (0, 4), (—4, 0), (0, —4), and find the 


number of units of area in the resulting figure. 


.9, Plot the points (0, 0), (0, 10), (5, 5), and find the number of 
units of area in the triangle. 


10. Shew that the triangle whose vertices are (0, 0), (0, 6), (4, 3) 
contains 12 units of area. Shew also that the points (0, 0), (0, 6), 
(4, 8) determine a triangle of the same area. 


11. Plot the points (5, 6), (—5, 6), (5, —6), (-5, -6). If one 
millimetre is taken as unit, find the area of the figure in square 
centimetres. 


12. Plot the points (1, 3), (—3, -9), and shew that they lie ona 
line passing through the origin. Name the coordinates of other 
points on this line. 


13. Plot the eight points (0, 5), (3, 4), (5, 0), (4, —3), (-5, 0), 
(0, —5), (—4, 3), (—4, -—3), and shew that they are all equidistant 
from the origin. 


14. Plot the two following series of points : 
(i) (5, 0), (5, 2), (5, 5), (5, -1), (5, -4); 
(ii) (-4, 8), (=i; 8), (0, 8), (3, 8), (6, 8). 


Shew that they lie on two lines respectively parallel to the axis of y, 
and the axis of z Find the coordinates of the point in which they 
intersect. 
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15, Plot the points (13, 0), (0, —13), (12, 5), (-—12, 5), (—18, 0), 
(—5, —12), (5, —12). Find their locus, (i) by measurement, (ii) by 
calculation. 

16, Plot the points (2, 2), (-3, —3), (4, 4), (-5, -—5), shewing 
that they all lie on a certain line through the origin. Conversely, 
ae that for every point on this line the abscissa and ordinate are 
equal, 


Graph of a Function. 


417. Let f(x) represent a function of x, and let its value be 
denoted by y. If we give to wa series of numerical values we 
get a corresponding series of values for y. If these are set off 
as abscissee and ordinates respectively, we plot a succession of 
points. If all such points were plotted we should arrive at a 
line, straight or curved, which is krown as the graph of the 
Function fla *), or the graph of the equation y=f(x). The varia- 
tion of the function for different values of the variable a is 
exhibited by the variation of the ordinates as we pass from 
point to point. 


In practice a few points carefully plotted will usually enable 
us to draw the graph with sufficient accuracy. 


418. The student who has worked intelligently through the 
preceding examples will have acquired for himself some useful 
preliminary notions which will be of service in the examples on 
simple graphs which we are about to give. In particular, 
before proceeding further he should satisfy himself with regard 
to the following statements : 


(i) The coordinates of the origin are (0, 0). 
(ii) The abscissa of every point on the axis of y is 0. 
(iii) The ordinate of every point on the axis of w is 0. 


(iv) The graph of all points which have the same abscissa is 
a line parallel to the axis of y. (eg. v=2.) 


(v) The graph of all points which have the same ordinate is 
a line parallel to the axis of x (e.g. y=5.) 


(vi) The distance of any point P(x, y) from the origin is 
given by OP?=27+y7. 
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Example 1. Plot the graph of y=. 
When x=0, y=0; thus the origin is one point on the graph. 
Also, when c=], 2,'3,.... =1, —2; =3, .., 

y=1, 2, 3, ... =1, -2, —3, .... 


Thus the graph passes through O, and represents a series of points 
each of which has its ordinate equal to its abscissa, and is clearly 
represented by POP’ in Fig. 3. 


Example 2. Plot the graph of y=x +3. 


Arrange the values of x and y as follows: 


«| 3 2| 1 0 ~1|=8)=8 
Ful 


0 


4/3 )2 


By joining these points we 
obtain a line MN parallel to 
that in Example 1. 


| 
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The results printed in 
larger and deeper type 
should be specially noted 
and compared with the 
graph. They shew that the 
distances ON, OM (usually 
called the dntercepts on the 
axes) are obtained by separ- 
ately putting «=0, y=0 in 
the equation of the graph. 
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Note. By observing that in Example 2 each ordinate is 3 units 
greater than the corresponding ordinate in Example 1, the graph 
of y=a +3 may be obtained from that of y=a by simply producing 
each ordinate 3 units in the positive direction. 


In like manner the equations 
y=xrt+b, y=u-5 


represent two parallel lines on opposite sides of y= and equi- 
distant from it, as the student may easily verify for himself, 
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Example 3. Plot the graphs represented by the following equa- 
tions : 
(1) y=2as (il) y= Qod4ds (iil) y= 2-6. 


Here we only give the diagram which the student should verify 
in detail for himself, following the method explained in the two 
preceding examples. 


EXAMPLES XLIV. b. 


[In the following examples Nos. 1-18 are arranged in groups of 
three; each group should be represented on the same diagram 
so as to exhibit clearly the position of the three graphs rela- 
tively to each other. | 


Plot the graphs represented by the following equations : 


La gor. 2. yous: & y=ortt. 
4, y=-3e. —=#. y= —3x+3. 6. y= —-3x—-2. 
te B-be=0. 8. ytx=s. 9. yt4=x. 
10, 4a=Sy. Vl. 3y=42+6. 12, 4y+3x=8. 
13. 2=5=0. 14, 47-6=0. 15) y= G62. 
16. 3x+4y=10. 17, 4¢+y=9. 18, 52-2y=8. 


19. Shew by careful drawing that the three last graphs have a 
common point whose coordinates are 2, 1. 
20. Shew by careful drawing that the equations 
ety=10, y=2-4 
represent two straight lines at right angles. 
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21, Draw on the same axes the graphs of «=5, «=9, y=3, y=11. 
Vind the number of units of area enclosed by these lines. 


22. ‘Taking one-tenth of an inch as the unit of length, find the 
area included between the graphs of «=7, «= —3, y= -2, y=8. 


23. Find the area included by the graphs of 
y=x+6, y=u-6, y=-x+6, y=-x-6. 


24. With one millimetre as linear unit, find in square centimetres 
the area of the figure enclosed by the graphs of 


y=2e+8, y=2u-8, y=-2e+8, y= -2x-8. 


419. The student should now be prepared for the following 
statements : 


(i) For all numerical values of a the equation y=azr re- 
presents a straight line through the origin. 


(ii) For all numerical values of @ and 6b the equation 
y=ar+b represents a line parallel to y=ax, and 
cutting off an intercept } from the axis of y. 


420. Conversely, since every equation involving # and y 
only in the first degree can be reduced to one of the forms 
y=axr, y=ax+b, it follows that every simple equation connecting 
two variables represents a straight line. For this reason an 
expression of the form az+6 is said to be a linear function of ~, 
and an equation such as y=ar+b, or ax+by+c=0, is said to be 
a linear equation. 


Example. Shew that the points (8, —4), (9, 4), (12, 8) lie on a 
straight line, and find its equation. 


Assume y=aa + as the equation of the line. If it passes through 
the first two points given, their coordinates must satisfy the above 
equation. Hence 

—-4=3a+h, 4=9a+b. 


These equations give ame b= -8. 


3° 
Hence y=30-8, or 4%-3y7=24, 

is the equation of the line passing through the first two points. 

Since w=12, y=8 satisfies this equation, the line also passes through 

(12, 8). This example may be verified graphically by plotting the 

line which joins any two of the points and shewing that it passes 

through the third. 
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Application to Simultaneous Equations. 


421. It was shewn in Art. 100 that in the case of a simple 
equation between « and y, it is possible to find as many pairs of 
values of w and y as we please which satisfy the given equation. 
We now see that this is equivalent to saying that we may find 
as many points as we please on any given straight line. If, 
however, we have two simultaneous equations between v and y, 
there can only be one pair of values which will satisfy both 
equations. This is equivalent to saying that two straight lines 
can have only one common point. 


Example. Solve graphically the equations : 
3u-+7y=27, d5e-+2y=16. 
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If carefully plotted it will be found that these two equations 
represent the lines in the annexed diagram. On measuring the 
coordinates of the point at which they intersect it will be found that 
x=2, y=3, thus verifying the solution given in Art. 103, Ex. 1. 


422. It will now be seen that the process of solving two 
simultaneous equations is equivalent to finding the coordinates 
of the point (or points) at which their graphs meet. 


423. Since a straight line can always be drawn by joining 
any two points on it, in solving /inear simultaneous equations 
graphically, it is only necessary to plot two points on each line. 
The points where the lines meet the axes will usually be the 
most convenient to select. 
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424. Two simultaneous equations lead to no finite solution 
if they are inconsistent with each other. For example, the 
equations 

e+3y=2, 32+9y=8 


are inconsistent, for the second equation can be written 
x+3y=2%, which is clearly inconsistent with #+3y=2. The 
graphs of these two equations will be found ‘to be two parallel 
straight lines which have no finite point of intersection. 


Again, two simultaneous equations must be independent. 


The equations 
4n+3y=1, l6r+12y=4 


are not independent, for the second can be deduced from the 
first by multiplying throughout by 4. Thus any pair of values 
which will satisfy one equation will satisfy the other. Graphi- 
cally these two equations represent two coincident straight lines 
which of course have an unlimited number of common points. 


EXAMPLES XLIV. c. 


Solve the following equations, in each case verifying the solution 
graphically : 


/1, y=2e+3, /2, y=32 +4, /3, y=4ea, 
y+x=6. y=u+8. Qu +y=18. 
J/4. 2ue-y=8, 5, {3a +2y=16, /6, 6y-5x=18, 
4x + By =6. 5a -3y=14. 4x = By. 
J], 2a+y=0, 8, 2x-y=3, 9, 2y=5x +15, 
3a —5y=15. By — 4a =12. 


y= qe +5). 
10, Prove by graphical representation that the three points (3, 0), 
(2, 7), (4, —7) lie on a straight line. Where does this line cut the | 


axis of y? 


11. Prove that the three points (1, 1), (-3, 4), (5, —2) lie on af 
straight line. Find its equation. Draw the graph of this equation, | 
F : : | 

shewing that it passes through the given points. 


12. Shew that the three points (3, 2), (8, 8), (-2, -4) lie on a | 
straight line. Prove algebraically and graphically that it cuts the 
axis of x at a distance 14 from the origin. | 


f 
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425. We shall now give some graphs of functions of higher 
degree than the first. 


Example 1. Plot the graph of 2y=2". 


Corresponding values of x and y may be tabulated as follows : 


9 


wv a 


1-5 | 1 | 0 | -1|-2]-3].... 


- 3 | 2+5 


0) 


y | z (45 35125 TE: | 2 | 45 | 


2 | 1-125 


Here, in order to obtain a figure on a sufficiently large scale, it 
will be found convenient to take two divisions on the paper for our 
unit. 


If the above points are plotted and connected by a line drawn 
freehand, we shall obtain the curve shewn in Fig. 6. This curve 
is called a parabola. 


There are two facts to be specially noted in this example. 


(i) Since from the equation we have x= +/2y, it follows that 
for every value of the ordinate we have two values of the abscissa, 
equal in magnitude and opposite in sign. Hence the graph is sym- 
metrical with respect to the axis of y; so that after plotting with 
care enough points to determine the form of the graph in the first 
quadrant, its form in the second quadrant can be inferred without 
actually plotting any points in this quadrant. At the same time, in 
this and similar cases beginners are recommended to plot a few 
points in each quadrant through which the graph passes. 

E.A. 2c 
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(ii) We observe that all the plotted points lie above the axis of a, 
This is evident from the equation ; for since x? must be positive for 


all values of x, every ordinate obtained from the equation y=> _ 
must be positive. “7 
In like manner the student may shew that the graph of 2y= —a?_ 
is a curve similar in every respect to that in Fig. 6, but lying entirely 
below the axis of x. 
Note. Some further remarks on the graph of this and the next 
example will be found in Art. 431. 


Heample 2. Find the graph of y=2x+ = 


Here the following arrangement will be found convenient : 


y |8°25) 5 |2°25|0}-1°75| —3|-3°75| —4|-3°75| -3 |-1°75| 0 | 
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From the form of the equation it is evident that every positive 
value of # will yield a positive value of y, and that as a increases y 
also increases. Hence the portion of the curve in the first quadrant 
lies as in Fig. 7, and can be extended indefinitely in this quadrant. 
In the present case only two or three positive values of 2 and y need 
be plotted, but more attention must be paid to the results arising 
out of negative values of x. 
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oF , 
When y=0, we have Zt2e=0; thus the two values of x in the 
graph which correspond to y=0 furnish the roots of the equation 


+ 22=0: 

426. If /(~) represent a function of x, an approximate 
solution of the equation /(a#)=0 may be obtained by plotting 
the graph of y=/(2), and then measuring the intercepts made 
on the axis of x. These intercepts are values of « which make 
y equal to zero, and are therefore roots of /(w)=0. 


427. If f(x) gradually increases till it reaches a value a, 
which is algebraically greater than neighbouring values on 
either side, a is said to be a maximum value of /(z2). 

te (2) oradually decreases till it reaches a value b, which is 
algebraically less than neighbouring values on either side, 6 is 
said to be a minimum value of /(~). 

When 7=f(2) is treated graphically, it is now evident that 
maximum and minimum values of f(#) occur at points where 
the ordinates are algebraically greatest and least in the im- 
' mediate vicinity of such points. 


Example. Solve the equation x? —7x+11=0 graphically, and find 


the minimum value of the function x?—7x+11. 
Put y=2z?-—7x+11, and find the graph of this equation. 


~ 


oy, 5 


z|o|1 2 3/35 | 4 


6 | 7 


5 | 1 | -1|-1-25] -1| 1 | 5 su 


The values of « which make the 
function «?-—7x+11 vanish are 
those which correspond to y=0. 
_ By careful measurement it will be 
_ found that the intercepts OW and 
OWN are approximately equal to 
2°38 and 4°62. 


The algebraical solution of 
ae —Tx#+11=0 


gives n=5(7 40/5). 


If we take 2°236 as the approximate 
value of ,/5, the values of x will 
be found to agree with those ob- 
tained from the graph. 


Sims Bee seer 
aie 
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7\2 2 
Again, x°-7x+ i=(x-3) -3. Now (x-3) must be positiy 


for all real values of x except x=5, in which case it vanishes, and 


2? 
the value of the function reduces to — a which is the least value it 
can have. 

The graph shews that when x=3'5, y= —1°25, and that this is 
the algebraically least ordinate in the plotted curve. 


428. The following example shews that points selected for 
graphical representation must sometimes be restricted within 
certain limits. 


Example. Find the graph of 2? +y?=36. 
The equation may be written in either of the following forms: 
(i) y=t36-22; (ii), a= +N36-7%. 


J 


In order that y may be a real eed we see from (i) that 86-2 
must be positive. Thus a can only have values between —6 and +6. 
Similarly from (ii) it is evident that y must also lie between —6 and 
+6, Between these limits it will be found that all plotted points 
will lie at a distance 6 from the origin. Hence the graph is a cirele 
whose centre is O and whose radius is 6. 


This is otherwise evident, for the distance of any point P(a, y) 
from the origin is given by OP=Va?+y*, [Art. 418.] Hence the 
equation 2+ 7?=36 asserts that the graph consists of a series of 
points all of which are at a distance 6 from the origin, 
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Note. To plot the curve from equation (ii), we should select a 
‘succession of values for y and then find corresponding values of 2. 
n other words we make y the independent and x the dependent 
variable. The student should be prepared to do this in some of the 
examples which follow. 


EXAMPLES XLIV. d. 


1. Draw the graphs of y=2", and x=y?", and shew that they 
preve only one common chord. Find its equation. 


_ 2. From the graphs, and also by calculation, shew that y== 


Jeuts w= —y* in only two points, and find their coordinates. 
i, 3. Draw the graphs of 
- y2 
p (i) y=-4e; (ii) y=2e= 7; (iii) y=5 nee) 


4, Draw the graph of y=x+2*. Shew also that it may be 
| deduced from that of 4 y =”, obtained in example 1. 


4 5, Shew (i) etanmcally, (ii) algebraically, that the line y=2a-3 


“meets the curve y= — es 2in one point only. Find its coordinates. 


6. Find ae the roots of the following equation to 2 
places of decimals : 
Mi) D+x-2=0; Ji) a®-2e=4; VS (iii) 422-162+9=0; 


and verify the solutions algebraically. 


| /7. Find the minimum value of a?-2x-—4, and the maximum 
' value of 5+ 4a - 2x7. 


; 8. Draw the graph of y=(x-1)(w-2) and find the minimum 
value of (x-1)(a-2). Measure, as accurately as you can, the values 

of a for which (2-1) (a —2) is equal to 5 and 9 respectively. Verify 
algebraically. 


9, Solve the simultaneous equations 
x*+y?=100, x+y=14; 
and verify the solution by plotting the graphs of the equations and 
measuring the coordinates of their common points. 


10. Plot the graphs of 2?+y?=25, 3%+4y=25, and examine 
their relation to each other where they intersect. Verify the result 
algebraically. 


\q\9. 
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429. Infinite and zero values. Consider the fraction 


in which the numerator a has a certain fixed value, and the 
denominator is a quantity subject to change ; then it is clear that 
the smaller 2 becomes the larger does the value of the fraction 


a = ° 
— become. For instance 
a 


<= 10a, ——_=1000a, =1000000a. 
10 1000 1000000 


By making the denominator 2 sufficiently small the value of 


3 a aS . 
the fraction — can be made as large as we please ; that is, if « is 
B 


i a 
made less than any quantity that can be named, the value of © 
2 


will become greater than any quantity that can be named. 

A quantity less than any assignable quantity is called zero 
and is denoted by the symbol 0. 

A quantity greater than any assignable quantity is called 
infinity and is denoted by the symbol o. 


We may now say briefly 


a. 
when x=0, the value of = is w. 
x 


Again if v is a quantity which gradually increases and finally 
becomes greater than any assignable quantity the fraction becomes 
smaller than any assignable quantity. Or more briefly 


when x=, the value of is 0. 

430. It should be observed that when the symbols for zero 
and infinity are used in the sense above explained, they are 
subject to the rules of signs which affect other algebraical 
symbols. Thus we shall find it convenient to use a concise 
statement such as “ when «= +0, y= +0” to indicate that when 
a very small and positive value is given to x, the corresponding 
value of 7 is very large and positive. 


431. If we now return to the examples worked out in Art. 
425, in Example 1, we see that when a= +0, yv=+0 ; hence 
the curve extends upwards to infinity in both the first and 
second quadrants. In Example 2, when w=+0, y=+o., 
Again y is negative between the values 0 and —8 of x. For all 
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negative values of # numerically greater than 8, 7 is positive, 
and when «= —©,y=+0. Hence the curve extends to infinity 
in both the first and second quadrants. 


The student should now examine the nature of the graphs in 
Examples XLIV. d. when « and y ave infinite. 


Example. Find the graph of xy=4. 
The equation may be written in the form 
_4 
y= Pie 
from which it appears that when «=0, y=o and when w=, y=0. 
Also y is positive when « is positive, and negative when w is negative. 
Hence the graph must lie entirely in-the first and third quadrants. 
It will be convenient in this case to take the positive and negative 
values of the variables separately. 


(1) Positive values : 


Graphically these values shew that as we recede further and 
further from the origin on the x-axis in the positive direction, the 
values of y are positive and become smaller and smaller. That is 
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the graph is continually approaching the x-axis in such a way that 
by taking a sufficiently great positive value of « we obtain a point 
on the graph as near as we please to the x-axis but never actually 
reaching it until e=0. Similarly, as x becomes smaller and smaller 
the graph approaches more and more nearly to the positive end of 
the y-axis, never actually reaching it as long as x has any finite 
positive value, however small. 


(2) Negative values : 


The portion of the graph obtained from these values is in the third 
quadrant as shewn in Fig. 10, and exactly similar to the portion 
already traced in the first quadrant. It should be noticed that as 
x passes from +0 to —0 the value of y changes from +o to —%. 
Thus the graph, which in the first quadrant has run away to an 
infinite distance on the positive side of the y-axis, reappears in the 
third quadrant coming from an infinite distance on the negative side 
of that axis. Similar remarks apply to the graph in its relation to 
the x-axis. 


432. Whena curve continually approaches more and more 
nearly to a line without actually meeting it until an infinite 
distance is reached, such a line is said to be an asymptote to 
the curve. In the above case each of the axes is an asymptote. 


433. Every equation of the form y= -, or wy=c, where c is 
constant, will give a graph similar to that exhibited in the 
example of Art. 431. The resulting curve is known as a 
rectangular hyperbola, and has many interesting properties. 
In particular we may mention that from the form of the 
equation it is evident that for every point (a, v) on the curve 
there is a corresponding point (—2, —y) which satisfies the 
equation. Graphically this amounts to saying that any line 
through the origin meeting the two branches of the curve in 
P and /” is bisected at 0. 


434. In the simpler cases of graphs, sufficient accuracy can 
usually be obtained by plotting a few points, and there is little 
difficulty in selecting points with suitable coordinates. But in 
other cases, and especially when the graph has infinite branches, 
more care is needed. The most important things to observe 
are (1) the values for which the function f(«) becomes zero or 


/ 
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infinite ; and (2) the values which the function assumes for 
zero and infinite values of z In other words, we determine 
the general character of the curve in the neighbourhood of the 
origin, the axes, and infinity. Greater accuracy of detail can 
then be secured by plotting points at discretion. The selection 
of such points will usually be suggested by the earlier stages of 
our work. 


The existence of symmetry about either of the axes should 
also be noted. When an equation contains no odd powers of «, 
the graph is symmetrical with regard to the axis of y. Similarly 
the absence of odd powers of y indicates symmetry about the 
axis of x Compare Art. 425, Ex. 1. 


Kxample. Draw the graph of y= [See fig. on next page. ] 
at 
22 +7 a8 ; F 
We have oa i er the latter form being convenient for 
infinite values of x. 2 
(i) When =O), 5 I 
oe Y=, & =4; J 


the curve cuts the axis of w at a distance -3°5 from the origin, 
and meets the line «=4 at an infinite distance. 


If x is positive and very little greater than 4, y is very great and 
positive. If x is positive and very little less than 4, y is very great 
and negative. Thus the infinite points on the graph near to the line 
x=4 have positive ordinates to the right, and negative ordinates to 
the left of this line. 


(i) When a=0, g=—I75, \ 
a C=O, V=2; J 


the curve cuts the axis of y at a distance — 1°75 from the origin, 
and meets the line y=2 at an infinite distance. 


By taking positive values of y very little greater and very little 
less than 2, it appears that the curve lies above the line y=2 when 
w= +0, and below this line when x= — 0. 


The general character of the curve is now determined: the lines 
PO'P’ (x=4) and QO'?Q' (y=2) are asymptotes ; the two branches of 
the curve lie in the compartments PO’Q, P’O'Q’, and the lower 
branch cuts the axes at distances - 3°5 and —1°75 from the origin. 
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To examine the lower branch in detail values of a may be selected 
between —o and -3°5 and between —3°5 and 4. 


0 | -1/-1°75|-5°5| —-18]...]-o 
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The upper branch may now be dealt with in the same way, 
selecting values of « between 4 and «. The graph will be found to 
be as represented in Fig. 11. 


435. When the equation of a curve contains the square or 
higher power of y, the calculation of the values of y correspond- 
ing to selected values of x will have to be obtained by evolution, 
or else by the aid of logarithms. We give one example to 
illustrate the way in which a table of four-figure logarithms 
may be employed in such cases. 
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Kaample. Draw the graph of y* =a (9-2). 

For the sake of brevity we shall confine our attention to that part 
of the curve which lies to the right of the axis of y, leaving the other 
half to be traced in like manner by the student. 

When «=0, y=0; therefore the curve passes through the origin. 
Again, ¥ is positive for all values of « between 0 and 8, and vanishes 
when «=3; for values of x greater than 3, y is negative and con- 
tinually increases numerically. 


me lyi a fal 4 &. lenge ky. 
Pee |e) el we | os | 36 i 
bere} es! s.| 6) -7 | -ae | oo, |. 
Seema) s | i | o | on Seon) ree 
nore | 1 14473 | 1-9031 | 2-2008 | ... 
eae |. | -se38 4824 | -6344 | -7365 
me | |,6-16 | Oo) | S50 | Sasnesaele 


These points will be suf- 
ficient to give a rough ap- 
proximation to the curve. 
For greater accuracy a few 


intermediate values such as x 
t= sy, WH), Bay aon Saterllol Se arastars 
be taken, and the resulting EeRoS seas feclexieyl tal 


curve will be as in Fig. 12, 
in which we have taken 
two-tenths of an inch as our 
linear unit. 


oon ASSP acs 
BEB SA 


* In taking logarithms of the successive values of v°, the negative 
sign is disregarded, but care must be taken to insert the proper 
signs in the last line which gives the successive values of y. 
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Measurement on Different Scales. 


436. For convenience on the printed page we have supposed 
the paper to be ruled to tenths of an inch, generally using one 
of the divisions as our linear unit. In practice, however, it will 
often be advisable to choose a unit much larger than this in 
order to get a satisfactory graph. For the sake of simplicity 
we have hitherto measured abscissz and ordinates on the same 
scale, but there is no necessity for so doing, and it will often be 
found convenient to measure the variables on different scales 
suggested by the particular conditions of the question. _ 


As an illustration let us take the graph of y=>5 given in 


Art. 425. If with the same unit as before we plot the graph 
of y=", it will be found to be a curve similar to that drawn on 
page 11, but elongated in the direction of the axis of y. In fact, 
it will be the same as if the former graph were stretched to 
twice its length in the direction of the y-axis. 


437. Any equation of the form y=az*, where a is constant, 
will represent a parabola elongated more or less according to the 
value of a; and the larger the value of a the more rapidly will 
y increase in comparison with 2 We might have very large 
ordinates corresponding to very small abscisse, and the graph 
might prove quite unsuitable for practical applications. In 
such a case the inconvenience is obviated by measuring the 
values of y on a considerably smaller scale than those of 2. 


Speaking generally, whenever one variable increases much 
more rapidly than the other, a small unit should be chosen for 
the rapidly increasing variable and a large one for the other. 
Further modifications will be suggested in the examples which 
follow. 


438. On the opposite page we give for comparison the graphs 
y=«" (Fig. 13), and y=82* (Fig. 14), 


In Fig. 13 the unit for # is twice as great as that for UP 


of 


In Fig. 14 the x-unit is ten times the y-unit. 


It will be useful practice for the student to plot other similar 
graphs on the same or a larger scale. For example, in Fig. 14 
the graphs of y=16«" and y=2z" may be drawn and compared 
with that of 7 =82°. 
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EXAMPLES XLIV. e. 


1. Plot the graph of y=2*. Shew that it consists of a con- 
tinuous curve lying in the first and third quadrants, crossing the 
axis of 2 at the origin. Deduce the graphs of 


(i) y= =a; (ii) yas 


2. Plot the graph of y=a-2*. Verify it from the graphs of 
Ye, ane 7a, 


3. Plot the graph of g =>) shewing that it consists of two 


branches lying entirely in the first and second quadrants. Examine 
and compare the nature and position of the graph as it approaches 
the axes. 


‘ a 
4, Discuss the general character of the graph of y=—, where a 
x 
has some constant integral value. Distinguish between two cases 
in which a has numerical values, equal in magnitude but opposite 
in sign. 


5, Plot the graphs of 
(i) y=l+s, (ii) y= 0. 
oe og 
; ; 1 10 
Verify by deducing them from the graphs of aoe and Y= ss 


6. Plot the graph of y=a*-3x. Examine the character of the 
curve at the points (1, -2), (—1, 2), and shew graphically that the 
roots of the equation a*—3a2=0 are approximately - 1-732, 0, and 
1-782. 


7. Solve the equations : 
3x + 2y = 16, ay=10, 


and verify the solution by finding the coordinates of the points 
where their graphs intersect. 


8. Plot the graphs of 


. 15-2? rf 10-77 

i ye it) ta— ; 
and thus verify the algebraical solution of the equations a+ xy =15, 
y+ avy =10. 
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9. Trace the curve whose equation is Y=5—> shewing that it 


has two branches, one lying in the first and third quadrants, and the 
other entirely in the fourth. Find the equations of its asymptotes. 


Plot the graphs of 


l+a _l+2 
10. ea I asia (ah 
_ x -15 _(x~1)(«-2) 
12. Mage a . Tes ba 7 ae 
v+aetl x + 5a +6 
he y= Boel By MS aT 
16. y=2*-627+1lla-6. 17. ly=2? - 52? + 4-5. 
.— 20 _ 40x «(8 — 2x) 
18. Ua 19; daar 20. y= Fearne 
_ (a= 2)(a-38) _ (w= 1)(w-2)(w+1) 
21. = ae 22, y= 4 : 
23. y?=2"-—5a+4. 04; Ayre (5—2). 
»__%(8—2%)(%—=8) »__ (#@+7) (a — 4) (@ — 10) 
ee ee aR Ge 
9 02(49 — 22) »_ (81 — 22) (a2 —4) 
27. y oer cae 28. ¥ aT . 
29, 5y8=a (a? — 64). 830, 592 =2:7 (36 — x), 


Plot the graphs of y=a°, and of y=2uz?+a-2. Hence find 
the roots of the equation x? — 2x? -«7+2=0. 


32. Find graphically the roots of the equation 
x3 — 4a? -5x+14=0 
to three significant figures. 
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439. Besides the instances already given there are several of 
the ordinary processes of Arithmetic and Algebra which lend 
themselves readily to graphical illustration. 

For example, the graph of y=? may be used to furnish 
numerical square roots. For since 7=,/y, each ordinate and 
corresponding abscissa give a number and its square root. 
Similarly cube roots may be found from the graph of y=.%. 


Example 1. Find graphically the cube root of 10 to 3 places of 
decimals. 

The required root is clearly a little greater than 2. Hence it will 
be enough to plot the graph of y=2* taking w=2'1, 2°2,.... The 
corresponding ordinates are 9°26, 10°65, ... 

When v=2, y=8. Take the axes through this point and let the 
units for 2 and y be 10 inches and ‘5 inch respectively. On this 
scale the portion of the graph differs but little from a straight line, 
and yields results to a high degree of accuracy. 


Z 
|_| 1 
pals nn 
am le 
aia ae 
a aim 
am ar 
a Sa 
aa 
ae 
| 
|_| 
B 
a 
a 
2 2-1 2-154 22" X 
Fig. 15. 


When y=10, the measured value of a will be found to be 2°154. 


Haample 2. Shew graphically that the expression 42° +4a—3 is 
negative for all real values of x between 5 and -1°5, and positive 
for all real values of # outside these limits. [Iig. 16.] 

Put y=4a? + 4a ~ 8, and proceed as in the example given in Art. 427, 
taking the unit for a four times as great as that for y. It will be 
found that the graph cuts the axis of 2 at points whose abscisse 
are ‘5 and —1°5; and that it lies below the axis of a between these 
points. That is, the value of y is negative so long as x lies between 
‘5 and —1°5, and positive for all other values of «. 
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Or we may proceed as follows : 


Put y,=4a", and y,= —4x+3, and plot the graphs of these two 
equations. At their points of intersection 4 Y,=Yo, and the values 
of w at these points are found to be ‘5 and —1°5. Hence for these 


values of « we have 
4u°= —4e0+3, or 40?+4e-3=0. 
Thus the roots of the equation 4°+ 4a —3=0 are furnished by the 
abscisse of the common points of the graphs of 4x2 and —4x+3. 


Again, between the values ‘5 and —1°5 for x it will be found 


graphically that y, is less than y,, hence y,— ys, or 4a°+4a—-3 is 
negative. 


SRS 
ANG 
Fig. 16. 


Both solutions are here exhibited. 


The upper curve is the graph of y=42?; PQ is the graph of 
y = —4x+3; and the lower curve is és graph of y =422 + 4% — 3. 


440. Of the two methods in the last Example the first is the 
more direct and instructive ; but the second has this advantage : 

If a number of equations of the form z?=px+q have to be 
solved graphically, y=? can be plotted once for all on a con- 
venient scale, and y=pxr+q can then be readily drawn for 
different values of p and q. 

Equations of higher degree may be treated similarly. 

E.A. 2D 
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For example, the solution of such equations as 
B=petgq, or w#=ax®+br+e 


can be made to depend on the intersection of y=23 with 
other graphs, 


Example. Find the real roots of the equations 
(i) a -2°5”e-3=0; (ii) 23-32+2=0, 
Here we have to find the points of intersection of 
(i) y=, (ii) y=, 
y=2'5x4+3 ; y=3a - 2. 


Plot the graphs of these equations, choosing the unit for x five 
times as great as that for y. 


ol etre 
Hoel | 
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Ae ee ee 
ARSE ee 
RRRE ae 
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It will be seen that y=2°5a+38 meets y=2* only at the point for 
which «=2, Thus 2 is the only real root of equation (i). 

Again y=3x-2 touches y=2* at the point for which x=], and 
cuts it where a= — 2. 

Corresponding to the former point the equation a -3x+2=0 has 
two equal roots. Thus the roots of (ii) are 1, 1, -2, 
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441. In Art. 421 we have given the graphical solution of 
two linear simultaneous equations. As the principle is the 
same for equations of any degree, the few examples of this kind 
on pages 385, 394 have been given without special explanation. 
It may, however, be instructive here to shew the graphical 
solution of some of the equations discussed in Chap. XxXv1. 


Example. Solve the following equations graphically : 


(i) e-y= 2) (ii) a? +9?=74) 
47 =30 f° Cy—so 
(Compare Art. 203, Ex. 2.) (Compare Art. 204, Ex. 1.) 
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Fig. 18. 
Here a7=35 is represented by a rectangular hyperbola [Art. 431]; 
x —y=2 is the line YS, and 2?+7?=74 is represented by the circle. 
The roots of (i) are the coordinates of @ and 8; that is, 
C= yay or eS — >, y= 7. 
The roots of (ii) are the coordinates of P, Q, R, and S; that is, 
GS), ars Cai Joos LS — 1, YS ae OT 
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EXAMPLES XLIV. f. 


1. Draw the graph of y=2? on a scale twice as large as that in 
Fig. 13, and employ it to find the squares of °72, 1‘7, 3°4; and the 
square roots of 7°56, 5:29, 9°61. 


2. Draw the graph of y=,/x taking the unit of y five times as 
great as that for x. 
By means of this curve check the values of the square roots found 
in Example 1. ; 


3. From the graph of y=? (on the scale of the diagram of 
Art. 29) find the values of 3/9 and 3/9°8 to 4 significant figures. 


4, A boy who was ignorant of the rule for cube root required 
the value of 4/1471. He plotted the graph of y=2°%, using for 2 
the values 2°2, 2°3, 2-4, 2:5, and found 2°45 as the value of the cube 
root. Verify this process in detail. From the same graph find the 
value of ¥/13°8. 


5. Find graphically the values of x for which the expression 
x*—2x-8 vanishes. Shew that for values of x between these limits 
the expression is negative and for all other values positive. Find 
the least value of the expression. 


6. From the graph in the preceding example shew that for any 
value of a greater than 1 the equation x?-2x+a=0 cannot have 
real roots. 


7. Shew graphically that the expression 2?-4a+7 is positive 
for all real values of a. 


8. On.the same axes draw the graphs of 
y=a, y=xt+6, y=x-6, y=-27+6, y= —-x-6. 
Hence discuss the roots of the four equations 
2@-2-6=0, 2-2+6=0, 22+2- 6=0, a°+24+6=0. 
9. If is real, prove graphically that 5-4-2? is not greater 


than 9; and that 4x2-4a+3 is not less than 2. Between what 
values of a is the first expression positive ? 


10. Solve the equation a°= 322+ 6a: -8 graphically, and shew 
that the function 2%-322-62+8 is positive for all values of 2 
between —2 and 1, and negative for all values of a between 1 and 4. 


11. Shew graphically that the equation 2+ pa +q=0 has only 
one real root when p is positive, 


——— 
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12. Trace the curve whose equation is y=2*. Find the 
approximate values of 247 and 25%, Express 12 as a power of 2 
approximately. 

Prove also that log, 26°9 + log, 38=10. 

rs ee he eos 
13. By repeated evolution find the values of 10?, 104, 10%, 10%, 
3 6 6 ey ia D 
By multiplication find the values of 101%, 101%, 107%, 101%, 10'°, 
Use these values to plot a portion of the curve y=10* on a large 
scale. Find correct to three places of decimals the values of log 3, 
log 1°68, log 2°24, log 34:3. Also by choosing numerical values for 

a and b, verify the laws 
a 

logab=loga+logb; log ae b. 

[By using paper ruled to tenths of an inch, if 10 in. and 1 in. be 
taken as wuts for «and y respectively, a diagonal scale will give values 
of x correct to three decimal places and values of y correct to two. | 


log a — log 


14, Calculate the values of x(9- x)? for the values 0, 1, 2, 3, ...9 
of x Draw the graph of «(9- 2x)? from «=0 to x=9. 

If a very thin elastic rod, 9 inches in length, fixed at one end, 
swings like a pendulum, the expression 2(9-—a2:)? measures the 
tendency of the rod to break at a place 2 inches from the point of 


suspension. From the graph find where the rod is most lkely to 
break. 

15. Ifa man spends 22s. a year on tea whatever the price of tea 
is, What amounts will he receive when the price is 12, 16, 18, 20, 24, 
25, 33, and 36 pence respectively ? Give your results to the nearest 
quarter of a pound. Draw a curve to the scale of 4 lbs. to the inch 


and 10 pence to the inch, to shew the number of pounds that he 
would receive at intermediate prices. 


16. The reciprocal of a number is multiplied by 2°25 and the 
product is added to the number. Find graphically what the number 
must be if the resulting expression has the least possible value. 


17. Shew graphically that the expression 4x? + 2x — 8°75 is positive 
for all real values of w except such as le between 1:25 and —1°75. 
For what value of x is the expression a minimum ? 

18, Find graphically the real roots of the equations : 

Gi) @+e=2=0. (ii) «> -7x+6=0. 
19. Draw the graphs of 
ety=9h, vy=12, 2-7? =32, 
on the same axes. Hence find the solutions of the following pairs of 
simultaneous equations : 
(i) v+y=93) (ii) «2?-y?=32 (iii) a? —y?=32) 
aa e+ y=94 cy =12 
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20. Draw the graphs of y=x and y=3z°—4 on the same axes, 
and find the roots of the equation a? —322+4=0, 

Shew that the expression x°—3x2+44 is negative for values of x 
less than —1, and positive for all other values of x. 


21. From a graphical consideration of the following pairs of 
simultaneous equations : 


(i) a®+y?=a, (ii) w+y=a, 
xwy=b, '  gy=b, 
explain why (i) has either four solutions or none, while (ii) has two 
solutions or none. 


22, Draw the graphs of y= and y=" + 32-3 on the same axes. 

Hence find the roots of the equation 2-2? -3%+3=0 to three 
places of decimals, and discuss the sign of the expression 
a? — x? — 3243 for different values of x. 


Practical Applications. 


442. In all the cases hitherto considered the equation of the 
curve has been given, and its graph has been drawn by first 
selecting values of x and y which satisfy the equation, and then 
drawing a line so as to pass through the plotted points. We 
thus determine accurately the position of as many points as we 
please, and the process employed assures us that they all lie on 
the graph we are seeking. We could obtain the same result 
without knowing the equation of the curve provided that we 
were furnished with a sufficient number of corresponding values 
of the variables accurately calculated. 


Sometimes from the nature of the case the form of the equa- 
tion which connects two variables is known. For example, if 
a quantity y is directly proportional to another quantity a it 
is evident that we may put 7=ar, where a is some constant 
quantity. Hence in all cases of direct proportionality between 
two quantities the graph which exhibits their variations is a 
straight line through the origin. Also since two points are 
sufficient to determine a straight line, it follows that in the 
cases under consideration we only require to know the position 
of one point besides the origin, ‘and this will be furnished by 
any pair of simultaneous values of the variables. 


Lxample 1. Given that 5°5 kilograms are roughly equal to 12°125 
apart shew graphically how to express any number of pounds in 
ilograms. Express 74 lbs. in kilograms, and 4} kilograms in pounds. 


a 
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Here measuring pounds horizontally and kilograms vertically, the 
required graph is obtained at once by joining the origin to the 
point whose coordinates are 12°125 and 5’d. 


Fig. 19. 
By measurement it will be found that 74 lbs. = 3-4 kilograms, and 
4} kilograms = 9°37 lbs. 


Hxeample 2. The expenses of a school are partly constant and 
partly proportional to the number of boys. The expenses were 
£650 for 105 boys, and £742 for 128. Draw a graph to represent 
the expenses for any number of boys ; find the expenses for 115 boys, 
and the number of boys that can be maintained at a cost of £710. 

If the expenses for x boys are represented by £y, it is evident 
that x and y satisfy a linear equation y=ax+b, where a and b are 
constants. Hence the graph is a straight line. 
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Fig. 20. 


As the numbers are large, it will be convenient if we begin 
measuring ordinates at 600, and abscisse at 100. This enables us 
to bring the requisite portion of the graph into a smaller compass. 
The points P and Q are determined by the data of the question, and 
the line PQ is the graph required. 

By measurement we find that when x=115, y=690; and that 
when y=710, «=120. Thus the required answers are £690, and 
120 boys. 
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443. Sometimes corresponding values of two variables are 
obtained by observation or experiment. In such cases the data 
cannot be regarded as free from error; the position of the 
plotted points cannot be absolutely relied on; and we cannot 
correct irregularities in the graph by plotting other points selected 
at discretion. All we can do is to draw a curve to lie as evenly 
as possible among the plotted points, passing through some 
perhaps, and with the rest fairly distributed on either side of 
the curve. As an aid to drawing an even continuous curve a 
thin piece of wood or other flexible material may be bent into 
the requisite curve, and held in position while the line is drawn.* 
When the plotted points lie approximately on a straight line, 
the simplest plan is to use a piece of tracing paper or celluloid 
on which a straight line has been drawn. When this has been 
placed in the right position the extremities can be marked on 
the squared paper, and by joining these points the approximate 
graph is obtained. 

Bxample 1. The following table gives statistics of the population 
of a certain country, where P is the number of millions at the 
beginning of each of the years specified. 


Year 


1830 | 1835 | 1840 | 1850 | 1860 | 1865 | 1870 | 1880 


P | 20 | 22-1 | 235 29-0 | 342 | 38-2 | 41-0 | 49°4 


Let ¢ be the time in years from 1830. Plot the values OL 
vertically and those of ¢ horizontally and exhibit the relation between 
P and ¢ by a simple curve passing fairly evenly among the plotted 
points. Find what the population was at the beginning of the 
years 1848 and 1875, 

The graph is given in Fig. 21 on the opposite page. The popula- 
tions in 1848 and 1875, at the points 4 and B respectively, will be 
found to be 27°8 millions and 45°3 millions. 


Example 2. Corresponding values of « and y are given in the 
following table : 


e}1l4|os|s| os 12 | 14-4 


y | 4 | 8 | 12-2 [ 13 | 15°3 | 20 


24°8 


Supposing these values to involve errors of observation, draw the 
graph approximately and determine the most probable equation 
between 2 and y. [See Fig. 22 on p- 406. ] 

* One of ‘‘ Brooks’ Flexible Curves” will be found very useful. 
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After carefully plotting the given points we see that a straight 
line can be drawn passing through three of them and lying evenly 
among the others. This is the required graph. 


BCC OL CT ste ie ee e ltre 
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0 5 ‘ 10 x 
Fig. 22. 


Assuming y=av +6 for its equation, we find the values of a and b 
by selecting two pairs of simultaneous values of x and y. 

Thus eu bsainiing x=4, y=8, and «=12, 7=20 in the equation, we 
obtain a=1°5, b=2. Thus the equation of the graph is y=1*5a +2. 


444. In the last Example as the graph is linear it can be 
produced to any extent within the limits of the paper, and so 
any value of one of the variables being determined, the corre- 
sponding value of the other can be read off. When large values 
are in question this method is not only inconvenient but unsafe, 
owing to the fact that any divergence from accuracy in the 
portion of the graph drawn is increased when the curve is 
produced beyond the limits of the plotted points. The follow- 
ing Example illustrates the method of procedure in such cases. 


Example. In a certain machine P is the force in pounds required 
to raise a weight of W pounds. The following corresponding values 
of P and W were obtained experimentally : 


3 | 92 | 11 | 13:3 


w| 2 5| 66-2 | 87:5 | 108-751 120 | 152°5 


By plotting these values on squared paper draw the graph con- 
necting P and W’, and read off the value of P when W=70. Also 
determine a linear law connecting P and W’; find the force necessary 
to raise a weight of 310 Ibs., and also the weight which could be 

raised by a force of 180°6 lbs. 


— 
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As the page is too small to exhibit the graphical work on a 
convenient scale we shall merely indicate the steps of the solution, 
which is similar in detail to that of the last example. 


Plot the values of P vertically and the values of W horizontally. 
Tt will be found that a straight line can be drawn through the points 
corresponding to the results marked with an asterisk, and lying 
evenly among the other points. Irom this graph we find that when 


70, P=. 


Assume P=alV'+6, and substitute for P and W from the values 
corresponding to the two points through which the line passes. 
By solving the resulting equations we obtain a=‘08, b=1'4. Thus 
the linear equation connecting P and W is P= ‘08 +1°4, 

This is called the Law of the Machine. 

From this equation, when W=310, P=26°2, and when P=180°6, 
W = 2240. 

Thus a force of 26°2 lbs. will raise a weight of 310 lbs. ; and when 
a force of 180°6 lbs. is applied the weight raised is 2240 lbs. or 1 ton. 


Note. The equation of the graph is not only useful for determin- 
ing results difficult to obtain graphically, but it can always be used 
to check results found by measurement. 


445. The example in the last article is a simple illustration 


of a method of procedure which is common in the laboratory or 


workshop, the object being to determine the law connecting two 
variables when a certain number of simultaneous values have 
been determined by experiment or observation. 

Though we can always draw a graph to he fairly among the 
plotted points corresponding to the observed values, unless 
the graph is a straight line it may be difficult to find its 


- equation except by some indirect method. 


For example, suppose w and vy are quantities which satisfy an 
equation of the form #y=ar-+by, and that this law has to be 
discovered. 


By writing the equation in the form 


era or au+bv=1; 
yx 


1 Eg ceoks ; ; 
where aa v=-—, it is clear that w, v satisfy the equation of a 


straight line. In other words, if we were to plot the points 
corresponding to the reciprocals of the given values, their linear 
connection would be at once apparent. Hence the values of 
aand } could be found as in previous examples, and the required 
law in the form wy=axr+by could be determined. 
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Again, suppose and y satisfy an equation of the form 2”"y=c¢, 
where x and ¢ are constants. 
By taking logarithms, we have 
nlogv+logy=loge. 
The form of this equation shews that logz and logy satisfy 
the equation to astraight line. If, therefore, the values of log x 


and logy are soba a linear graph can be drawn, and the 
constants 2 and ¢ can be found as before. 


Example. The weight, y grammes, necessary to produce a given 
deflection in the middle of a beam supported at two points, 2 centi- 
metres apart, is determined experimentally for a number of values 
of x with results given in the following table : 


z | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 
| 


y | 270 | 150 | 100 | 60 | 47 32 


Assuming that x and y are connected by the equation a"y=c, 
find n and ¢. 


log x log y 
From pages 348), 348, we obtain the annexed ————— —— ae 
values of logx and logy corresponding to the 1-699 2431 
observed values of w# and y. By plotting these 1778 21 76 
we obtain the graph given in Fig. 23, and its 1-845 2000 


equation is of the form 1903 | 1°78 
1:954 1°672 
n log x + log y=log c. 2-000 1519 


To obtain n and ¢, choose two extreme points through which the line 
passes. It will be found that when 


logx=1°642, logy=2°6 
and when log 2 =2'1, log y=1°21. 
Substituting these values, we have 


BC 0h LONE = lore oi cistentivdcvsvivenaed ier (i), 
PSL Pe’ Sloss ea iis cada (ii) ; 
*, 1:39-0°458n=0 ; 
whence n=3'04. 
“. from (ii) log ¢=6'38 +121 
=7" 50's 


*, e=39 x 10°, from the tables. 
Thus the required equation is ay =39 x 108, 
The student should work through this example in detail on a 


larger scale. The adjoining figure was drawn on paper ruled to 
tenths of an inch and then reduced to half the original scale. 
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EXAMPLES XLIV. g. 


1, Given that 6°01 yards=5°5 metres, draw the graph shewing 
the equivalent of any number of yards when expressed in metres. 


Shew that 22-2 yards=20°3 metres approximately. 


2. Draw a graph shewing the relation between equal weights in 
grains and grams, having given that 18°] grains=1°17 grams. 
Express (i) 3°5 grams in grains. 
(ii) 3°09 grains as a decimal of a gram. 


3. If 3:26 inches are equivalent to 8°28 centimetres, shew how 
to determine graphically the number of inches conor anne to 
a given number of centimetres. Obtain the number of inches in 
a metre, and the number of centimetres in a yard. What is the 
equation of the graph? 


4, The following table gives approximately the circumferences 
of circles corresponding to different radii : 


C | 15°7 | 20:1 | 31-4 | 44 522 | 


r 


pedis Rawal ar a HE ot 
oe | sar) 5: Gee 


Plot the values on squared paper, and from the graph determine 
the diameter of a circle whose circumference is 12°1 inches and the 
circumference of a circle whose radius is 2°8 inches. 


5. Fora given temperature, C degrees on a Centigrade are equal 
to F degrees on a Fahrenheit thermometer. The following table 
gives a series of corresponding values of / and C: 


-10| -5 0 | 5 | 10 | 1 | 25 | 40 | 


F| 14 | 28 | 32 | a1 | 50 | 59 | 77 | ar 


Draw a graph to shew the Fahrenheit reading corresponding to 
a given Centigrade temperature, and find the Fahrenheit readings 
corresponding to 12°5°C. and 31°C, 

By observing the form of the graph find the algebraical relation 
between /’ and C. 


6. For a certain book it costs a publisher £100 to prepare the 
type and 2s. to print each copy. Find an expression for the total 
cost in pounds of a copies. Make a diagram on a seale of 1 inch to 
1000 copies, and 1 inch to £100 to shew the total cost of any number 
of copies up to 5000. Read off the cost of 2500 copies, and the 
number of copies costing £525. 
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7. At different ages the mean after-lifetime (‘‘expectation of 
life”) of males, calculated on the death rates of 1871-1880, was 
given by the following table : 


Age | 6 | 10 | 14 | 18 | 2 | 26 | 27 


Expectation 37°89 


50°38 | 47-60 | 44-26 | 40-96 


34-96 | 34-24 
=i 


Draw a graph to shew the expectation of any male between the 
ages of 6 and 27, and from it determine the expectation of persons 


| aged 12 and 20. 


_ 8. In the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society the premium (£7) to 
insure £100 at different ages is given approximately by the following 


table: 
| Age | 20 | 22 | 25 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 50 | 55 
| Pp 18 1-9 | 2-0 | 2:3 | 9-7 31/36 |44| 55 


Illustrate the same statistics graphically, and estimate to the 
nearest shilling the premiums for persons aged 34 and 43. 


9. If W is the weight in ounces required to stretch an elastic 
string till its length is / inches, plot the following values of Wand/: 


W | 25 | 3°75 6-25 


75 | 10 | 11-25 


i | 8-5 


8-7 | 9°] E 


97 9-9 


From the graph determine the unstretched length of the string, 
and the weight the string will support when its length is 1 foot. 


10. In the following table P and A (expressed in hundreds of 
pounds) represent the Principal and corresponding Amount for 1 
year at 3 per cent. simple interest. 


| 2:3 | 27 | 3-0 | 3:5 | 3-9 | 5-2 | 76 


| A | 2-369 | 2°781 | 3-090 | 3-605 | 4-017 


5356 | 7-828 


Plot the values of P and A ona large scale, and from the graph 
determine the Principal which will amount to (i) £329. 12s. ; 
{ii) £597. 8s. 
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11. The highest and lowest marks gained in an examination ar 
297 and 132 respectively. These have to be reduced in such a way 
that the maximum for the paper (200) shall be given to the first 
candidate, and that there shall be a range of 150 marks between the 
first and last. Find the equation between a, the actual marks 
gained, and y, the corresponding marks when reduced. 

Draw the graph of this equation, and read off the marks which 
should be given to candidates who gained 200, 262, 163 marks in the 
examination. 


12. A body starting with an initial velocity, and subject to an 
acceleration in the direction of motion, has a velocity of v feet per 
second after ¢ seconds. If corresponding values of v and ¢ are given 
by the annexed table, 


plot the graph exhibiting the velocity at any given time. Find 
from it (i) the initial velocity, (ii) the time which has elapsed when 
the velocity is 28 feet per second, Also find the equation between 
v and ¢. 


13. The connection between the areas of equilateral triangles and 
their bases (in corresponding units) is given by the following table : 


[Area | 43 | 1-73 390 | 6-93 | 10°82 [15-59 


Base | Ls hte 


Illustrate these results graphically? and determine the area of an 
equilateral triangle on a base of 2°4 ft. 


14, A body falling freely under gravity drops s feet in ¢ seconds 
from the time of starting. If corresponding values of s and ¢ at’ 
intervals of half a second are as follows : 


| 6 {1 |1s 
|e |4 | 16 | 36 | 64 | 100/ 144] 196 


2.)25] 3 [a5] 4 | 


256 


draw the curve connecting s and ¢, and find from it 
(i) the distance through which the body has fallen after 1°8”, 


(ii) the depth of a well if a stone takes 3°16” to reach the 
bottom. 
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15. A body is projected with a given velocity at a given angle 
to the horizon, and the height in feet reached after ¢ seconds is 
given by the equation h=64¢-16¢%. Find the values of h at 
intervals of 4th of a second and draw the path described by the 
body. Find the maximum value of h, and the time after projection 
before the body reaches the ground. 


16. ‘The keeper of a hotel finds that when he has G guests a day 
his total daily profit is P pounds. If the following numbers are 
averages obtained by comparison of many days’ accounts determine 
a simple relation between P and G, 


G a1 | 27 | 29 | 92 | 35 
P -18 | 2 | 32 | 45 | 66 


For what number of guests would he just have no profit ? 


17. A man wishes to place in his catalogue a list of a certain class 
of fishing rods varying from 9 ft. to 16 ft. in length. Four sizes have 
been made at prices given in the following table : 


9 ft. | Eh fp ta, | 1th, fa | 16 ft. 


15s. | 22s, | 31s. | 38 


Draw a graph to exhibit prices for rods of intermediate lengths, 
and from it determine the probable prices for rods of 13 ft. and 
15 ft. 8 in. 


18. The following table gives the sun’s position at 7 a.m. on 
different dates : 


Mar. 23| Ap. 3 | Ap. 20 | May 8 


May 27 | June 22 | July 18| Aug. 5 | Aug. 25 


85° H. 


0° E. | 82° E. | 85° BE. | 89° E. | 92° BE. | 95° BH. | 94° EK. 91° E. 


Shew these results graphically, and estimate approximately the 
sun’s position at the same hour on June 8th. 


19. Ata given temperature py lbs. per square inch represents the 
pressure of a gas which occupies a volume of v cubic inches. Draw 
a curve connecting p and v from the following table of corresponding 
values : 


» | 36 | 30 | 25-7 | 22-5 


20 | 18 “16-4 15 


VU 


RAG 28 
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20, Plot on squared paper the following measured values of # and 
y, and determine the most probable equation between « and y: 


3 15 | 8-3| 11 | 13 | 155 23 | 98 


x 


| 
_ — — - ——— 

[2 ze|s4|3s| 4 | 46 5-4 |62|7-25 

21, Corresponding values of x and y are given in the following 
table : 


ae 


z | 


31 | 6 95 


12°5 | 16 | 19 | 23 


y|2 [28 |42| 53 


6°6 


9 9 | 10% 10:8 


Supposing these values to involve errors of observation, draw the 
graph approximately, and determine the most pr obable equation 
between x and y. Find the correct value of y when #=19, and the 
correct value of «x when y=2'8. 


22. ‘The following corresponding values of # and y were obtained 
experimentally : 


x | 0:5 


17|30]47/57|71/87|9-9 


106 6118 


y “14s | 186 | 265 


326 | 388 | 436 s| 52 


562 611 | 652 


It is known that they are connected by an equation of the form 
y=ax+h, but the values of « and y involve errors of measurement. 
Find the most probable values of a and b, and estimate the error in 
the measured value of y when «=9°9. 


23. In a certain machine P is the force in pounds required to 
raise a weight of W pounds. The following corresponding values of 
P and W were obtained ee : 


65 


65] 73| 8 [95] 


| P pees 55 


Ww we) 25 45 65 < “5 


5 [sea |o75| 65 | 71 | 


Draw the graph connecting P and W, and read off the value of P 
when W=60. Also determine the law of the machine, and find from 
it the weight which could be raised by a force of 31°7 lbs. 
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24. The following values of # and y, some of which are slightly 
inaccurate, are connected by an equation of the form y=ax* +b. 


57 | 6 oa] 


3 )37| 4 | 


10:5 


5 


6°57 


“4 | 9°25 


By plotting these values draw the Saaeoe and find the most 
probable values of a and b. 

Find the true value of « when y=4, and the true value of y 
when x=6. 


25. The following table gives corresponding values of two variables 
wand y: 


). 
oO 


E 27 


3 [32 


cy | ul fos] s rae 


These values involve errors of observation, but the true values are 
known to satisfy an equation of the form ay=ax+by. Draw the 
graph by plotting the points determined by the above table, and 
find the most probable Me of a and b. Find the correct values of 
y corresponding to «=3°'5, and x=7. 


26. Observed values of z and y are given as follows: 


x | 100 | 90 


| 50 | 40 | 
| 
| 


70 | 60 


y 


| 
| 


30 | 31-08 8 | 33-5 aE 35-56 | 37:8 | ov 


Assuming that « and y are connected by an equation of the form 
xy”"=c, find n and ec. 


27. The following values of w and y involve errors of observation : 


oi | 66°83 | 63-10 


58-88 | 51-52 


y | 1445 | 158°5 | 177°8 | 208-9 | 236-0 


264-9 | 309-0 


If x and y satisfy an equation of the form x"y=c, find n and c. 
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Miscellaneous Applications of Linear Graphs. 


446. When two quantities 7 and y are so related that a 
change in one produces a proportional change in the other, their 
variations can always be expressed by an equation of the form 
y=ax, where @ is some constant quantity. Hence in all such 
cases the graph which exhibits their variations is @ straight line 
through the origin, so that in order to draw the graph it is only 
necessary to know the position of one other point on it. Such 
examples as deal with work and time, distance and time (when 
the speed is uniform), quantity and cost of material, principal 
and simple interest at a given rate per cent., may all be 
illustrated by linear graphs through the origin. 


EXAMPLE 1. At8a.m. A starts from P to ride to Q which is 48 
miles distant. At the same time B sets out from Q to meet A. If A 
rides at 8 miles an hour, and rests half an hour at the end of every 
hour, while B walks uniformly at 4 miles an hour, find graphically 


(i) the time and place of meeting ; 
(ii) the distance between A and Bat 11 a.m.; 
(iii) at what time they are 14 miles apart. 


In Fig. 24, on the opposite page, let the position of P be chosen 
as origin ; let time be measured horizontally from 8 a.m. (1 inch to 
| hour), and let distance be measured vertically (1 inch to 20 miles), 


In 1 hr. A rides 8 mi.; therefore the point D (1, 8) marks his 
position at 9 a.m. In the next half-hour he makes no advance 
towards Q; therefore the corresponding portion of the graph is 
DE. The details of A’s motion may now be completed by the 


broken line PDEFGHKX. 


On the vertical axis mark PQ to represent 48 mi. and mark the 
hours on the horizontal line through Q. At 9 a.m. B has walked 
4 mi. towards P. Measuring a distance to represent 4 mi. down- 
wards we get the point R, and QR produced is the graph of B's 
motion. It cuts A’s graph at X. Hence the point of meeting is X, 
which is 28 mi. from P, and the time is 1 p.m. 


The distance between A and B at any time is shewn by the 
difference of the ordinates. Thus at 11 a.m. their distance apart is 
MG, which represents 20 mi. 

Lastly, NT represents 14 mi.; thus A and B are 14 mi. apart 
at 11.30 a.m. 
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Exampce 2, A, B, and C run a race of 300 yards. A and C start 
from scratch, and A covers the distance in 40 seconds, beating C by 
60 yards. B, with 12 yards’ start, beats A by 4 seconds. Supposing 
the rates of running in each case to be uniform, find graphically 
the relative positions of the runners when B passes the winning post. 

“ind also by how many yards B is ahead of A when the latter has 
run three-fourths of the course. 


In Fig. 25 let time be measured horizontally (0°5 inch to 10 
seconds), and distance vertically (1 inch to 60 yards). O is the start- 
ing point for A and C; take OP equal to 0-2 inch, representing 
12 yards, on the vertical axis ; then P is B’s starting point. 


A’s graph is drawn by joining O to the point which marks 40 
seconds. From this point measure a vertical distance of 1 inch 
downwards to Q. Then since 1 inch represents 60 yards, Q is C’s 
position when A is at the winning post, and OQ is C’s graph. 


Along the time-axis take 1°8 inch to R, representing 36 seconds ; 
then PR is B’s graph. 


Through R draw a vertical line to meet the graphs of A and C in 
S and T respectively. Then S and T mark the positions of A and 
C when B passes the winning post. 


By inspection RS and ST represent 30 and 54 yards respectively. 
Thus B is 30 yards ahead of A, and A is 54 yards ahead of C. 


Again, since A runs three-fourths of the course in 30 seconds, the 
difference of the corresponding ordinates of A’s and B’s graphs after 
30 seconds will give the distance between A and B. By measure- 
ment we find VW=0'45 inch, which represents 27 yards. 


The student is recommended to draw a figure for himself on a 
seale twice as large as that given in Fig. 25. 
5 i] 


447. Whena variable quantity 7 is partly constant and partly 
rd Saag to a variable quantity «, the algebraical relation 
between x and y is of the form y=axr+b, where a and 6b are 
constant. The corresponding graph will therefore be a straight 
line ; and since a straight line is completely determined when 
the ie ago of two points are known, it follows that, in all 
problems which can be illustrated by linear graphs, it is 
sufficient if the data furnish for each graph two independent 
pairs of simultaneous values of the variable quantities. 


Some easy examples of this kind have already been given on 
page 403 and in Examples XLIV. g. We shall now work out 
two more examples, 
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EXAMePLE 1. Jn a certain establishment the clerks are paid an 
initial salary for the first year, and this is annually increased by @ 
ficed bonus, the initial salary and the bonus being diferent in different 
‘departments. A receives £130 in his 10% year, and £220 in his 19%, 
B, in another department, receives £140 in his 5% year and £180 in his 
13". Draw graphs to shew their salaries in different years. In 
what year do they receive equal salaries? Also find in what year A 
earns the same salary as that received by B for his 21% year. 


In Fig. 26 let each horizontal division represent 1 year ; and let the 
salaries be measured vertically, beginning at 130, with 1 division to 
represent £2. 

If the salary at the end of a years is denoted by £y, it is evident 
that in each case we have a relation of the form y=ax+b, where 
a and 6 are constant. Thus the variations of time and salary may 
be represented by linear graphs. 

Since no bonus is received for the first year, x=9, when y=130, 
and «=18, when y=220. Thus the points P and Q are determined, 
and by joining them we have the graph for A’s salary. Similarly 
the graph for B’s salary is found by joining P’ (4, 140) and Q’ 
(12, 180). 

These lines have the same ordinate and abscissa at L, where 
x=16, y=200. Thus 4 and B have the same salary when each have 
served 16 years, that is in their 17" year. Again B's salary at the 
end of 20 years is given by the ordinate of M, which is the same as 
that of Q which represents A’s salary after 18 years. 

Thus A’s salary for his 19" year is equal to B’s salary for his 
21" year. 


ExameLe 2. Two sums of money are put out at simple interest at 
different rates per cent. In the first case the Amounts at the end of 
6 years and 15 years are £260 and £350 respectively. In the second 
case the Amounts for 5 years and 20 years are £330 and £420. Draw 
graphs from which the Amounts may be read off for any year, and 
find the year in which the Principal with accrued Interest will amount 
to the same in the two cases. Also from the graphs read off the value 
of each Principal. : 


When a sum of money is at simple interest for any number of 

years, we have 
Amount = Principal + Interest, 

where ‘ Principal’ is constant, and ‘ Interest "varies with the number 
of years. Hence the variations of Amount and Time may be 
represented by a linear graph in which x is taken to denote the 
number of years, and y the number of pounds in the corresponding 
Amount. 


Here as the diagram is inconveniently large we shall merely 
indicate the steps of the solution which is similar in detail to that 
of the last example. The student should draw his own diagram, 
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Measure time horizontally (1 inch to 10 years), and Amount 
vertically (1 inch to £40) beginning at £260. 


The first graph is the line joining L (6, 260) and M (15, 350). The 
second graph is the line joining L’ (5, 330) and M’ (20, 420). In 
each of these lines the ordinate of any point gives the Amount for 
the number of years given by the corresponding abscissa. 


Again LM, L’M’ intersect at a point P where x=25, y=450. 
Thus each Principal with its Interest amounts to £450 in 25 years. 


When «=0 there is no Interest; thus the Principals will be 
obtained by reading off the values of the intercepts made by the 
two graphs on the y-axis. These are £200 and £300 respectively. 


Note. ‘l'o obtain the result ¥=200 it will be necessary to continue 
the y-axis downwards sufficiently far to shew this ordinate. 


EXAMPLES XLIV. h. 


1, At noon A starts to walk at 6 miles an hour, and at 1.30 p.m. 
B follows on horseback at 8 miles an hour. When will B overtake 
A? Also find 


(i) when A is 5 miles ahead of B; 
(ii) when A is 3 miles behind B. 


[Take 1 inch horizontally to represent 1 hour, and 1 inch vertically 
to represent 10 miles. ] 


2. _By measuring time along OX (1 inch for 1 hour) and distance 
along OY (1 inch for 10 miles) shew how to draw lines 


(i) from O to indicate distance travelled towards Y at 12 miles 
an hour ; 


(ii) from Y to indicate distance travelled towards O at 9 miles 
an hour. 


If these are the rates of two men who ride towards each other 
from two places 60 miles apart, starting at noon, find from the 
graphs when they are first 18 miles from each other. Also find (to 
the nearest minute) their time of meeting. 


3. Two bicyclists ride to meet each other from two places 95 
miles apart. A starts at 8 a.m. at 10 miles an hour, and B starts 
at 9.30 a.m. at 15 miles an hour. Find graphically when and where 
they meet, and at what times they are 37} miles apart. 


] 
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4, Aand B start at the same time from London to Blisworth, 
A walking 4 miles an hour, B riding 9 miles an hour. J& reaches 
Blisworth in 4 hours, and immediately rides back to London. After 
2 hours’ rest he starts again for Blisworth at the same rate. How 
far from London will he overtake A, who has in the meantime 
rested 64 hours? 


5. At what distance from London, and at what time, will a 
train which leaves London for Rugby at 2.33 p.m., and goes at the 
rate of 35 miles an hour, meet a train which leaves Rugby at 
1.45 p.m. and goes at the rate of 25 miles an hour, the distance 
between London and Rugby being 80 miles ? 


Also find at what times the trains are 24 miles apart, and how far 
apart they are at 4.9 p.m. 


6. A, B, and C set out to walk from Bath to Bristol at 5, 6, 
and 4 miles an hour respectively. C starts 3 minutes before, and B 
7 minutes after A. Draw graphs to shew (1) when and where A 
overtakes C’; (ii) when and where B overtakes A ; (iii) C’s position 
relative to the others after he has walked 45 minutes. 

[Take 1 inch horizontally to represent 10 minutes, and 1 inch to 
the mile vertically. ] 


7. Xand Y are two towns 35 milesapart. At 8.30 p.m. A starts 
to walk from X to Y at 4 miles an hour; after walking 8 miles he 
rests for half an hour and then completes his journey on horseback 
at 10 miles an hour. At 9.48 a.m. B starts to walk from Y to X at 
3 miles an hour; find when and where A and B meet. Also find 
at what times they are 64 miles apart. 


8. A can beat B by 20 yards in 120, and B can beat C by 
10 yards in 50. Supposing their rates of running to be uniform, 
find graphically how much start A can give Cin 120 yards so as to 
run a dead heat with him. If A, B, and C start together, where 
are A and C when B has run 80 yards? 


9, A, B, and C run a race of 200 yards. A gives B a start of 
8 yards, and C starts some seconds after A. A runs the distance in 
25 seconds and beats C by 40 yards. B beats A by 1 second, and 
when he has been running 15 seconds, he is 48 yards ahead of C. 
Find graphically how many seconds C starts after 4. Shew also 
from the graphs that if the three runners started level they would 
run a dead heat. 


[Take 1 inch to 40 yards, and 1 inch to 10 seconds. ] 


10. <A cyclist has to ride 75 miles. He rides for a time at 9 
miles an hour and then alters his speed to 15 miles an hour covering 
the distance in 7 hours. At what time did he change his speed ? 
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1l. A and B ride to meet each other from two towns X and Y 
which are 60 miles apart. A starts at 1 p.m., and B starts 
36 minutes later. If they meet at 4 p.m., and A gets to Y at 6 p.m., 
find the time when B gets to X._ Also find the times when they are 
22 miles apart. When A is half-way between X and Y, where is B ? 


12. ‘he distance from London to Bristol is 119 miles ; if I were 
to set out at noon to cycle from London, riding 26 miles the first 
hour and decreasing my pace by 3 miles each successive hour, find 
graphically how long it would take me to reach Bristol. Also find 
approximately the time at which I should reach Faringdon, which 
is 48 miles from Bristol. 


13, At 8a.m. A begins a ride on a motor car at 20 miles an hour, 
and an hour and a half later B, starting from the same point, follows 
on his bicycle at 10 miles an hour. After riding 36 miles, 4 rests 
for 1 hr. 24 min., then rides back at 9 miles an hour. Find graphi- 
cally when and where he meets B. Also find (i) at what time the 
riders were 21 miles apart, (ii) how far B will have ridden by the 
time A gets back to his starting point. 


14, I row against a stream flowing 14 miles an hour to a certain 
point, and then turn back, stopping two miles short of the place 
whence I originally started. If the whole time oceupied in rowing 
is 2 hrs. 10 mins. and my uniform speed in still water is 4} miles an 
hour, find graphically how far upstream I went. 


(‘Take 1°2 of an inch horizontally to represent 1 hour, and 1 inch 
to 2 miles vertically. ] 


15. One train leaves Bristol at 3 p-m. and reaches London at 
6 p.m.; a second train leaves London at 1.30 p.m. and arrives at 
Bristol at 6 p.m. ; if both trains are supposed to travel uniformly, 
at what time will they meet? Shew from a graph that the time 
does not depend upon the distance between London and Bristol. 


16. At 7.40 a.m. the ordinary train starts from Norwich and 
reaches London at 11.40 a.m.; the express starting from London 
at 9 a.m. arrives at Norwich at 11.40 a.m.: if both trains travel 
uniformly, find when they meet. Shew, as in Ex. 15, that the time 
is independent of the distance between London and Norwich, and 
verify this conelusion by solving an algebraical equation, 


17, A boy starts from home and walks to school at the rate of 
10 yards in 3 seconds, and is 20 seconds too soon. The next day he 
walks at the rate of 40 yards in 17 seconds, and is half a minute 
late. Find graphically the distance to the school, and shew that he 
wonld have been just in time if he had walked at the rate of 20 yards 
in 7 seconds. 


0 SSeS 
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18. The annual expenses of a Convalescent Home are partly 
constant and partly proportional to the number of inmates. The 
expenses were £384 for 12 patients and £482 for 16. Draw a graph 
to shew the expenses for any number of patients, and find from it 


‘the cost of maintaining 15. 


In a rival establishment the expenses were £375 for 5, and £445 
for 15 patients. Find graphically for what number of patients the 
cost would be the same in the two cases. 


19, A body is moving in a straight line with varying velocity. 
The velocity at any instant is made up of the constant velocity with 
which it was projected (measured in feet per second) diminished by 
a retardation of a constant number of feet per second in every 
second. After 4 seconds the velocity was 320, and after 13 seconds 
it was 140. Draw a graph to shew the velocity at any time while 
the body is in motion. 


A second body projected at the same time under similar conditions 
has a velocity of 450 after 5 seconds, and a velocity of 150 after 15 
seconds. Shew graphically that they will both come to rest at the 
same time. Also find at what time the second body is moving 100 
feet per second faster than the first, and determine from the graphs 
the velocity of projection in each case. 


20. ‘To provide for his two infant sons, a man left by his will two 
sums of money as separate investments at different rates of interest, 
on the condition that the principal sums with simple interest were 
to be paid over to his sons when the amounts were the same. After 
5 years the first sum amounted to £451, and after 15 years to £533. 
After 10 years the second sum amounted to £432, and after 20 years 
to £544. Draw graphs from which the amounts may be read off for 
any year, and find after how many years the sons were entitled to 
receive their legacies. 

Also determine from the graphs what the original sums were at 


‘the father’s death. 


21. Ina certain examination the highest and lowest marks gained 
in a Latin paper were 153 and 51. These have to be reduced so that 
the maximum (120) is given to the first candidate, and the minimum 
(30) to the lowest. This is done by reducing all the marks in a 
certain ratio, and then increasing or diminishing them all by the 
same number. In a Greek paper the highest and lowest marks 
were 161 and 56; after a similar adjustment these become 100 and 
40 respectively. Draw graphs from which all the reduced marks 
may be read off, and find the marks which should be finally given 
to a candidate who scored 102 in Latin and 126 in Greek. 

Shew also that it is possible in one case for a candidate to receive 
equal marks in the two subjects both before and after reduction. 
What are the original and reduced marks in this case ? 
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Miscellaneous Graphs. 


1, Plot the graphs of 
2y=3 (a —4), 3y=1 —-52, 
obtaining at least five points on each graph. Find the coordinates 
of the point where they meet. 


2. Draw the graphs represented by 
y=5-3x, — y=R(e+9); 
and find the coordinates of their point of intersection. 


3. By finding the intercepts on the axes draw the graphs of 
(i) 15a +20y=6 ; (ii) 12%+2ly=14. 
In (i) take 1 inch for unit, and in (ii) take six tenths of an inch as 
unit. In each ease explain why the unit is convenient. 


4, Solve y=10%+8, 7x+y=25 graphically. 
[Unit for x, one inch ; for y, one-tenth of an inch. ] 


5. From the graph of the expression 1la+6, find its value 
when w=1'8. Also find the value of # which will make the 
expression equal to 20. 


6, With the same units as in Ex. 4 draw the graph of the 

. 386-52 
function 3 

when x=1°8; also find for what value of x the function becomes 


equal to 8. 


From the graph find the value of the function 


7. Shew that the straight lines given by the equations 
9y=5x+65, 52+2y+10=0, x+3y=11, 
meet ina point. Find its coordinates. 
8, Draw the triangle whose sides are given by the equations : 
3y-x=9, x+7Ty=11, 3xe+y=13; 
and find the coordinates of its vertices. 
9. Shew graphically that the values of x and y which satisfy 


the equations 
5x =2y-18, 5y=6 - 7x, 


also satisfy the equation «+y=2. 
10. Draw the graphs of (i) y=a®, (ii) y=S8a. 
In (i) take 0-4’ as unit for, 0-2” as unit for y. 
1g 6 ere eer ers Bye ( Ci Pray dash y. 
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11. On the same scale as in Ex. 10. (ii) draw the graph of y = 162°. 
Shew that it may also be simply deduced from the graph of 


Ex. 10. (ii). 


12. Plot the graph of y=", taking 1 inch as unit on both axes, 
and using the following values of «. 


—0O-4, -—0°3, -02, -O'l, 0, Ol, 0:2, 0°83, O°4. 
13. Draw the graph of «=y?, from y=0 to y=5, and thence find 
the square roots of 7 and 3°6. 
[Take 0-2” as unit for w, 1” as unit for y.] 
14, Draw the graph of y=5+x-2? for values of « from —2 to 


+3, and from the figure obtain approximate values for the roots of 
the equation 5+x-2?=0. 


[Take 1” as unit for x, 0'2” as unit for y.] 


15. Draw the graphs of 
(i) 5v+6y=60, (ii) 6y-—w=24, (ili) 2w-y=7; 
and shew that they represent three lines which meet in a point. 
16. If 1 ewt. of coffee costs £9. 12s., draw a graph to give the 


price of any number of pounds. Read off the price (to the nearest 
penny) of 13 lbs., 21 lbs., 23 Ibs. 


17. If 60 eggs cost 4s., find graphically how many can be bought 
for half-a-crown, and the cost of 26 eggs to the nearest penny. 


18. If 1 ewt. of sugar costs £1. 6s. 8d., draw a graph to find the 
price of any number of pounds. Find the cost of 26 lbs. How 
many pounds can be bought for 4s. 10d. ? 


19. Solve the following equations graphically. 


(i) v2 +4-y?=53, (ii) 2+ y?=100, 
y-x=5; ey las 
(iii) w+ y?=34, (iv) 2+ y?=36, 
2e-y=11 ; 4x +3y=12. 


[Approximate roots to be given to one place of decimals. ] 


20. Solve the equation 3+6x=2° graphically, and find the 
maximum value of the expression 3+ 6x — x. 


21, A basket of 65 oranges is bought for 4s. 2d. Draw a graph 
to shew the price for any other number. How many could be 
bought for 3s. 4d.? Find the price (to the nearest penny) which 
must be paid for 36 and for 78 oranges respectively. 
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22, If the wages for a day’s work of 8 hours are 4s. 6d., draw a 
graph to shew the wages for any fraction of a day, and find (to the 
nearest penny) what ought to be paid to men who work 23, 34, 
6} hours respectively. How many hours’ work might be expected 
for 2s. 10d. ? 

[Take 1 inch to represent 1 hour, and one-tenth of an inch to 
represent 1 penny. ] 


23. Draw the graphs of « and 32+1. By means of them find 
approximate values for the roots of 2 — 3a -1=0. 


24, If 24 men can reap a field of 29 acres in a given time, find 
roughly by means of a graph the number of acres which could be 
reaped in the same time by 15, 33, and 42 men respectively. 


25. The highest marks gained in an examination were 136, and 
these are to be raised so that the maximum is 200. Shew how this 
may be done by means of a graph, and read off, to the nearest 
integer, the final marks of candidates who scored 61 and 49 
respectively. 


26. Draw a graph which will give the square roots of all numbers 
between 25 and 36, to three places of decimals. 

[Plot the graph of y=2°®, beginning at the point (5, 25) with 10” 
and 0°5” as units for 2 and y respectively. ] 


27. I want a ready way of finding approximately 0-866 of any 
number up to 10. Justify the following construction. Join the 
origin to a point P whose coordinates are 10 and 8°66 (1 inch being 
taken as unit); then the ordinate of any point on OP is 0866 of 
the corresponding abscissa. Read off from the diagram, 


266 ; ‘ : 1 
0°866 of 3, 0°866 of 6°5, 0°866 of 4°8, and 0866 of 5. 

28, A starts from London at noon at 8 miles an hour ; two hours 
later B starts, riding at 12 miles an hour. Find graphically at what 
time and at what distance from London B overtakes A. At 
what times will A and B be 8 miles apart? If C rides after B, 
starting at 3 p.m. at 15 miles an hour, find from the graphs 


(i) the distances between A, B, and C at 5 p.m. ; 
(ii) the time when C is 8 miles behind 2. 


29. If O and Y represent two towns 45 miles apart, and if A 
walks from Y to O at 6 miles an hour while B walks from O to Y at 
4 miles an hotr, both starting at noon, find graphically their time 
and place of meeting. 

Also read off from the graphs : 

(i) the times when they are 15 miles apart ; 
(ii) B’s distance from Y at 6.15 p.m. 
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30. At 8 a.m. A starts from P to ride to Q which is 48 miles 
distant. At the same time B sets out from Q to meet A.° If A 
rides at 8 miles an hour, and rests half an hour at the end of every 
hour, while B walks uniformly at 4 miles an hour, find graphically 

(i) the time and place of meeting ; 
(ii) the distance between A and B at 11 a.m.; 
(ili) at what time they are 14 miles apart. 
31. The following table gives statistics of the population of a 


certain country, where P is the number of millions at the beginning 
of each of the years specified. 


Year | 1830 | 1835 | 1840 | 1845 1860 


1850 | 1855 


P | 2 | 2 


245 | 28 | 31 | 36 | 4] 


Let ¢ be the time in years from 1830. Plot the values of P 


vertically and those of ¢ horizontally and shew the relation between 


P and ¢ by a simple curve passing fairly evenly among the plotted 
points. Find what the population was at the beginning of the 


years 1847 and 1858. 


32. The salary of a clerk is increased each year by a fixed sum. 


_ After 6 years’ service his salary is raised to £128, and after 15 years 


; 


to £200. Draw a graph from which his salary may be read off for 
any year, and determine from it (i) his initial salary, (ii) the salary 


he should receive for his 21st year. 


33. Draw the graphs of y=2? and 2y=x+3 on the same diagram. 
Deduce the roots of the equation 2x?- «-3=0. 


34. Taking 1 inch as unit, plot the graph of y=2*- 32, taking 
the following values of x: 
Peete, coy 4 On eee el 2, Ee ce O,, EL Sy 


Find the turning points, and the value of the maximum or 


minimum ordinates between the limits given. 


35. From the graph in Ex. 34 find to two places of decimals the 
roots of «3 - 3x=0. 
36. Solve the following pairs of equations graphically : 
(i) e+y=15, (ii) 2-y=3, (Gi) cco Ee Fiore al 338 
xy = 36 ; xy=18 ; ay =6. 
E.A. 2F 
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87, An india-rubber cord was loaded with weights, and a 
measurement of its length was taken for each load as tabulated. 
Plot a graph to shew the relation between the length of the cord 
and the loads. 


Load in pounds - -| 10 | 12 | 17 | 23 | 23 | 25 


Length in centimetres | 36-4 | 37-7 | 40°5 | 43-0 | 44°3 | 454 
L 


What was the length of the cord unloaded ? 


38. A manufacturer has priced a certain set of lathes ; the largest 
sells at £176, and the smallest at £40. He wishes to increase his 
prices so that the largest will sell at £200 and the smallest at £50. 
By means of a graph find an algebraical relation between the new 
price (7?) and the old price (Q), and find to the nearest pound the 
new prices of lathes originally priced at £150, at £125. 10s., and at 
£78. 


39, The mean temperature on the first day of each month, on an 
average of 50 years, had the following values : 


Jan: 1, Ors May 1, 50°; Sept. 1, 59°; 
Feb, 1, 38°; June 1, 57°; Oct. 1, 54; 
Mar. 1, 40°; July 1, 62°; Nov. 1, 46°; 
April 1, 45°; Aug, 1, 62°; Dee. 1, 41°. 


Represent these variations by means of a smooth curve. 
[The difference of length of different months may be neglected. ] 


40. The price in pence of a standard Troy ounce of silver on 
January Ist in each of the ten years 1891-1900 was 


45, 40, 36, 29, 80, 31, 28, 27, 27, 28. 
Draw a smooth curve shewing its value approximately at any time 
during these ten years. 


41, A manufacturer wishes to stock a certain article in many 
sizes ; at present he has five sizes made at the prices given below : 


Length in inches | 20 | 27 | 33 | 45 54 


Price in shillings | ul | 145 | 20 | 35 | 485 


Draw a graph to shew suitable prices for intermediate sizes, and 
find what the prices should be when the lengths are 30 in, and 46 in. 
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42. A party of tourists set out for a station 3 miles distant and 
go at the rate of 3 miles an hour. After going half a mile one of 
them has to return to the starting point ; at what rate must he now 
walk in order to reach the station at the same time as the others ? 


43. A motor car on its way to Bristol overtakes a cyclist at 
9 a.m.; the car reaches Bristol at 10.30 and after waiting 1 hour 
returns, meeting the cyclist at noon. Supposing the speeds of car 
and cyclist to be uniform, find when the cyclist will reach Bristol. 
Also compare the speeds of the car and cyclist. 


44, Two trains start at the same time, one from Liverpool to 
Manchester, and the other in the opposite direction, and running 
steadily complete the journey in 42 min. and 56 min. respectively. 
How long is it from the moment of starting before they meet ? 


45. The table below shews the distances from London of certain 
stations, and the times of two trains, one up and one down. 
Supposing each run to be made at a constant speed, shew by a graph 
the distance of each train from London at any time, using | inch to 
represent 20 miles, and 3 inches to represent an hour. 


Distance 
in miles. 
London, 4.30 p.m. 7.0 p.m. 
534 Willesden, arrive 4.38... 
depart 4.42 ... (No intermediate 
66 Northampton, arrive 5.50... stop. ) 
depart 5.04 
113 Birmingham, (ces 5.0 p.m. 


At what point do they pass one another, and how far is each from 
London at 5.30? Which of the three runs by the stopping train is 
the fastest ? 


ue 
2. 


—T 
ay 
poe 


4, 
5. 


6. 


Ue 
8. 


9. 


10. 


1h 


a 
12. 


— 
13. 


14, 


15. 
16, 
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Simplify b-{h—(a+b)-[b-(b-a—b)]+2at. 
Find the sum of 
at+b-2(c+d), b+c-3(d+a), and c+d-4(a+b). 


: ] 3 1 
Multiply gtt ay by xe — 3y. 
If «=6, y=4, z=3, find the value of 8/2a + By +2. 


Find the square of 2 - 3a + x. 


Solve =+3,%-4_5 
Rolie Saka 2 


Find the H.C.F. of a?-2a-4 and a?-a?-4. 


; . Qa Qh =a? +h? 

lifv paca gai At 

ehapety arb ab a? — }? 
Solve 8 yl aig 

5 4 

ie pa 

g°- 3 


Two digits, which form a number, change places when 18 
is added to the number, and the sum of the two numbers 
thus formed is 44: find the digits. 

If a=1, b= -2, c=3, d= —4, find the value of 

ah? + bc + d(a—b) 


~ 10a-(c+b) 
Subtract -a°+y?-<* from the sum of 
lio! o 1 a, ]i. and lio lis 
aS ae ea Oa ae 


Write down the cube of «+ 8y. 
ae + wy at — yf ZY 
w+? xy ty?” x 
Solve 3 (20 me 5 (2 «Bim =i} 
Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 
m+a34+2¢-4 and 23+3x2-4, 


Simplify 


+4, 


17. 
18, 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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Find the square root of 4a4+9(1 —2a) +-3a2(7 - 4a). 
a+a b 
2 3 
_ytb a 
~ 2 "s3 


_ = x a2 2 
Simplify (=< a )+5t5 


Solve y= 


e+a eL-a A + A 
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When 1 is added to the numerator and denominator of a 


. . . 3 . 
certain fraction the result is equal to 5; and when | is 


subtracted from its numerator and Pens te 


is equal to 2: tind the fraction. 


the result 


Shew that the sum of 120+6b-—c, —7a—b+c, and a+b+6c, 
is six times the sum of 25a+13b-8c, —13a-—13b-c, and 


—lla+b+10e. 


Divide x?-ay+ = xy by «- ae 


bo ave 
ae 2yi— 32 , 
PERSE and § 
(3 Pp ih and 30 
Find the factors of 
(1) 10x?+79x-8. (2) 72925 — , 
‘iro San 1, 5e+3_, 4-118 
peste 5 “- 7 =3- ata 
‘Fina the value of 
(5a — 3b) (a—b) — b{8a - (4a — b) -— B®? (a +-0)}, 


when a@=0; b= =1, o=5 


Find the H.C.F. of 
7x —1022-—7x+10 and 223 — x2 -—2a +1. 


Add together 18 feel (F+)}, 
J 
l 


Simplify wt — Tay + 12y? , wo - Say + 4y” 
a+ Say + 6y? * a2 + ay —2y?° 
Solve 3abe+ y= 9b) 


dabx+3y=17b J 


Find the two times between 7 and 8 o’clock when the hands 


of a watch are separated by 15 minutes. 
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31. Ifa=1, b= -2, c=3, d= —4, find the value of 
Vd? — 46+ 02? -N+8 +a+d. 
32. Multiply the product of fe? - Say +y’ and sety by 2? - 8y°. 
33. Simplify by removing brackets 
a‘ — {4a% - (6a? — 4a + 1)} 
-[-2-{a*-(-4a'- 6a? - 4a)} - (8a -1)]. 


34. Find the remainder when 524-7x*+3x22-2+8 is divided 
by w-4. 


ety ay-y 2x 


35. Simplify ae er ee 
36. Solve 2 +y=18 
Qu +4 “3 =29 


37. Find the square root of 4a6 — 1224 + 2823 + 9x" — 42% +49. 
38. Solve ‘0062 — -491 + -723~= — 005. 
39. Find the L.C.M. of 23+ y¥%, 32°+2xy-y?, and a3 - 2°y+ ay? 


40. A bill of 25 guineas is paid with crowns and half-guineas, 
and twice the number of half-guineas exceeds three times 
that of the crowns by 17: how many of each are used ? 


41, Simplify 
(a+b+c)?—(a-b+c)?+(a+b-c)?-(-a+b+c). 


42. Find the remainder when a*-—3a%h+2ab2-b4 is divided 
___by a? — ab + 26°, 


7 43. If a=0, b=1, c= ~2, d=3, find the value of 
(Babe — 2hed)X/a%be — c*hd + 3. 


44, Find an expression which will divide both 4%2+3x-10 and 
4x° + 7x? —3x—15 without remainder. 


ab ho 


2 
46, Find the cube root of 8a? - Qaoty + “F adn 


216° 
47. Solve 9x + 8y=48ay 
8x + 9y =42ary J 


48. 
49, 


60. 


61. 
62. 
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_ Ue pene a al 
x-5 (x-2)(x-3) 
Find the 7 = M. of 82° + 3827+ 59x + 30 
and 6x3 — 13a? — 13x + 30. 
A boy spent half of his money in one shop, one-third of the 


remainder in a second, and one-fifth of what he had left in a 
third. He had one shilling at last: how much had he at first ? 


Simplify —— 


Find the remainder when a7 —10x°+8a2°-7x°+3a-11 is 
divided by xw?-5x+4. 


Simplify ta ~ 3(% -F) } {30 —b)+2(b- a}. 


3 
Ifa=", (sae c=], prove that 


4 
(a - Jb) (/a+b)Na-b= ae 

Va-—¢ 
Find the L.C.M. of z?—7x+12, 3a?-62-9, and 2u?-6x- 8. 


Find the sum of the squares of ax+by, be-ay, ay+bx, 
by —ax; and express the result in factors. 


1 Y _38v-92_2 als 
ee se 
ee ee GF +63 atb lf a-b 1 
Simplify peat ee erat eet E 


; 2e+5\ 1 
Solve 2 (30- 10 ee) = ge + 67) + 3(1+5 5): 
Add together the following fractions : 
2 — duc i aes 


Bray ty wp Play wby—ys 
A man agreed to work for 30 days, on condition that for every 
day’s work he should receive 3s. 4d., and that for every day’s 
‘absence from work he should forfeit 1s. 6d. ; ; at the end of the 
time he received £3. 1ls.: how many days did he work ? 


320° 43x? ae Bee ee 
Divide + 27 = aa eee a gt3-x. 


Find the value of 


dy ~[dx-4dy 1 ore e 
Hey x)- 35], 5 ~ 35 {3 a (Ta 4y)| | 


when x= - 


5 and y= 
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: -e 1lOx-11 10x -1 a2 — 2a +5 
Lify: SSE 5 ee eo ee 
cM T= ee 3(a®@+e+1)* (@—1)(@+]) 
Ke 2, 3 
64. Find the cube root of ae? = Sale 5, Sab ne 
b° b c ce 


F oly, 4¢-17 , 10x-13_ 8x-30 5x -4 
OD, SOE ase | ape rey ee 
66. Find the factors of 
(1) a +52®+a 45. (2) x? -2Qxy -323y%. 


67. Solve g(e+y) +22=21 
3u - Sy +2) =65 


at 5(e+y—2)=38 


Sa nlify CHZY 3x? + 63xy + 70y? 
68. Simplify — Dal Say — By 
ie 
69. Find the square root of — (3b -2e- 2a)®{2(a+c) - 3b}. 


70. The united ages of a man and his wife are six times the united 
ages of their children. Two years ago their united ages were 
ten times the united ages of their children, and six years 
hence their united ages will be three times the united ages of 
the children. How many children have they ? 


71. Find the sum of 
2 9 9 2 1 1 
a — Bry - ay", 2y?- Byte, ay - gv ty", and ay -sy?. 
72. From {(a+b)(a—x) -(a—b)(b- x)} subtract (a +b)* —2bx. 
73, If a=5, b=4, c=3, find the value of 
A/6abe + (b +e)? + (e+ a)e+ (a+b)®-(a+b+e), 
74, Find the factors of 


(1) 303+ 6a2—- 1802. (2) a?4+2ab+b2+a+b. 
75. Solve hig 
(p+Q)"-(q-p)y=r 


y 2 ¥* 
oes | 


u+s 


76. Simplify : a ae 
2a? + wy +°5 (#2) 


80. 


81. 


89. 
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2-7 1 -165 
] ee F 
Solve Fata Dat) 2u—6 


opt a 9 

et—-o2—-Be4+2, . 

Reduce ———_———"— to its lowest terms. 
2x°-x-] 


Add together the fractions : 


1 1 ta 1 
Qt ae +2? WP ede to? ON Toa 

A number consists of three digits, the right-hand one being 

zero. If the left-hand and middle digits be interchanged the 

number is diminished by 180; if the left-hand digit be halved, 

and the middle and right-hand digit be interchanged, the 
number is diminished by 336: find the number. 


, 98 
Divide 1- 524152 a? 1 ee xz by 1- w— Fea, 
; 5 


hers Woo 
Te y=, q=5 find the value of 


(w+ 9°) -(p-q ee 


2p+q-{p-(q-p)} 


Multiply 2 _ 5.24% ae 
ultiply 5 5a +7+9 by 5 w+3. 
Find the L.C.M. of 
(ab —2ab*)?,  2a*-3ab-2b, and 2(2a?+ab)?. 


Solve 227 +3 _ 4e4+5 Bx+3_ 
e+l 40+4' 32+1 


‘5a — 140? + 16 
323 — 22? + 16a - 48 


Find the square root of 


4at+9(a?+ 4.) +120 (0241) +18. 


Reduce to its lowest terms. 


Solve Sat agate | 
oa Qy f 
= 00-0 
Multiply 
Bu +4y + a wa 
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91. 


98. 


101. 


ALGEBRA. 


A bag contained five pounds in shillings and half-crowns ; 
after 17 shillings and 6 half-crowns were taken out, thrice 
as many half-crowns as shillings were left: find the number 
of each coin. 


Find the value of 
5 (a — b) - 2{ 3a - (a +b)}+7{ (a — 2b) — (Sa — 2b)}, 
when a= -— 50: 
Divide 324 - 52° +72? -1llx-13 by 3% -2. 
Find the L.C.M. of 
15(p>+q*), 5(p?-pq+q’), 4(p?+pq+q?), and 6(p?-9q?). 
Resolve into factors : 
(1) a3 — 8b¥, (2) — a2 42a -1+a2x4, 


eta x+3a 


Bene a+b xt+a+b 
Simplify 
(1) 3507070? — 49803 (2) y* — Ty? + 8y? - 12y_ 
65a°be — 91a%b?c? 2y? — 2y - 60 


Solve Tx -9y +4z2=16 
ety xety+2\. 
= Saar Tare 
2a —3y+4z2-5=0 


2y 
ome 5y -6 
Tae -1 2-5y-6 y-2 
mr ee 2y - y—by+5 y+2 
oy 
Find the square root of 
4a? ~ 12ab — 6be + dac + 9b? +c? 


4a?+ 9c? — 12ac 


' The express leaves Bristol at 3 p.m. and reaches London at 6; 


the ordinary train leaves London at 1.30 p.m. and arrives at 
Bristol at 6. If both trains travel uniformly, find the time 
when they will meet. 


Solve (1) ‘6a+ ‘75a -‘lé6=a- 5832 +5. 
(2) __37 eS Vt 


w-5a+6 2-2 3-2 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


si. 


112. 


113. 
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a+x a-2 a Qa 
a?+axnt+a a®-axrt+a? ai+a’r+23 


(2) (l+a)2+ _ | 


Find the square root of 


a + 7-6(at+,) +15( a? +) ~ 20; 
a a} a 


also the cube root of the result. 


Simplify (1) 


Divide 1-2 by 1+32 to 4 terms. 


I bought a horse and carriage for £75; I sold the horse at a 
gain of 5 per cent., and the carriage at a gain of 20 per cent., 
making on the whole a gain of 16 percent. Find the original 
cost of the horse. 

Find the divisor when (4a?+7ab+5b?)? is the dividend, 
8(a+2b)? the quotient, and b?(9a+11b)? the remainder. 

Solve (1) 5a(a#-3)=2(a%—-7). 

1 3 2 
(2) (7% —1)(a—- oe x GoD) ele 


(a —b)? _a+b, ab 
EK 3 a+b+7 Aaa and ieee gee 
prove that (#-a)?-(y—6)?=62. 


Find the square root of ~ > 
1051xz? l4a° 6a 


4 ie a ES 
4904 + 5 5 5 +9. 
See a+ax a-—x 3a 
a +artae | w—ax+a2 x(a tare? +a)’ 
< x+3 w+4 
Subtract eg from a 1 


a & ; 2 (a? — 12) 
and divide the difference by 1+ ee Ie 
Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 
2x? + (6a — 10b)x -30ab and 3x? - (9a + 15b) x + 45ab. 
Solve (1) 2cx?-— aba +2abd=4cda. 


9)” 96 2% 84-1 
2) oe +3) Tag 4 (a — 8) 
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114. 


115. 


116. 


117, 
118. 


119. 


120. 


121, 


122. 


123, 


124. 


125. 


126. 


ALGEBRA. 


If a=], b=2, c=3, d=4, find the value of 
a? 093-07 : ‘ 3 é 7 4 . , 
ETH Ta OT Te th +e) (4542). 


I rode one-third of a journey at 10 miles an hour, one-third 
more at 9, and the rest at 8 miles an hour ; if I had ridden 
half the journey at 10, and the other half at 8 miles per 
hour, I should have been half a minute longer on the Way: 
what distance did I ride? 


The product of two factors is (3. +2y)% - (Qa + 3y)*, and one 

of the factors is «-y; find the other factor. 
If a+b=1, prove that (a*—}?)?=a* +h — ab. 
Resolve into factors : 

(1) a®¥+y?+3ay(e+y). (2) mé-n  —m(m?— 22) +n(m- n)?. 
Solve (1) x> — 73 =28) (2) a? -6xy+1lly?=9) 

e+ray+y=7 f° x-8y=1f° 
Find the square root of 
(a — b)* — 2 (a? +-b?) (a — b)? + 2 (a4 + BS), 

Simplify the fractions : 


(1) L ties (142) x (1-2) 
ed Q) Soe 
dishes — 
a+] ar 


Find the H.C.F. of 
a*b +b?e-abe-ab® and ax?+abh—a2— be. 
A constituency had two-thirds of its number Conservatives : 
in an election 25 refused to vote, and 60 went over to the 


Liberals ; the voters were now equal. How many voters 
were there altogether ? 


a2 Qax 

; 3 if : = =-_. 

Solve (1) ree Be b) 7 
] 


3 2 1 
0) ato Gl 2. — |= 
O aty 6(5 2) 


4s . 2 22 — a? e+ 2 22 
Simplif 1 yet =) + ( -“iy-*), 
implifty (1) (1+ a )t 0-36 


(2) (a@+1)8 —(a— bel 
(a+1)4-(a—-1)4 
Divide 
at + (a — 1) a — (2a +1) a? + (a? + 4a -5)a4+3a4+6 
by x*-3u+a4+2, 


127, 


128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 
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Resolve into factors : 
(1) w+ 5ay -—249%+ w - 3y. (2) a- *. 


Find the square root of py” ~ 3q to three terms. 


: e-5 a2-6 2-l) w-2 
Ss rv 7) 1 : ss : = ° 
ee (1) «-6 w-7 «-2 x-8 
(2) aw+l=by+l=ay+bze. 
Find the H.C.F. of 3a?+ (4a —-2b)a-2ab+a? and 


x3 + (2a — b) a? — (2ab - a®) x — ab. 


Simplify 
(ac#)8 (x>}8 (a?)8 ; 4 4 y* 2 yi * 
(1) pote * peta % yatb (2) wy isan, hee 
xv at 
At a cricket match the contractor provided dinner for 24 


persons, and fixed the price so as to gain 123 per cent. 
upon his outlay. Three of the cricketers being absent, the 
remaining 21 paid the fixed price for their dinner, and the 
contractor lost 1s.: what was the charge for the dinner ? 


Y « 


Prove that x (y+2)+7 +8 is equal to a, if 


a-2 
and y= 5 


Ppl 


Find the eube root of 
108 48 8 


— 1207+ 54a —- 112+ area oe 
Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 
x? + 2a? + a22+2a% and «x? -2av?+ aa —2a%. 
Simplify 
(1) ro By ee _56 3x — ee ’ 


do+a a 4b a? a” — 3b? 
3b+a'a—3b a2— 9b? 


Resolve 4a? (x? + 18ab?) — (32a° + 9b2x) into four factors. 


Solve (1) 5N3x-1=N75x — 29. 


(2) 


D) LY _r oA Ua 
(2) mae Wi pera aed 140. 
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139. 


140. 
141. 


142, 


143, 


144. 


146. 


146, 


147, 


148. 


149. 


ALGEBRA. 


Shew that the difference between 


x x a b c 
et rt: and —— + —{ + —— 
x-a x—-b x-c zx-a x-b x-c 


is the same whatever value x may have. 


3 $ 3 


: 3 8 oy? 
Multiply «* +2y? + 3z* by x? - — 32". 


Walking 41 miles an hour, I start 1} hours after a friend 
whose pace is 3 miles an hour: how long shall I be in over- 
taking him ? 


Express in the simplest form 


(1) (88 +42) x167#, (2) 


Find the square root of 
= 4¥43-24/ n/t. 
y «x y Pd 
ey 


(1) 1 a): x—) vias 1)?(@ +1)? +27 
0 i atl) a4] wi+a?+] 

Wet ~e+ay) a> — aby? | at — 2a8y + ay? 
(2) ; x Tieh Gir erm aes (a 

—2ay+y?" a- y J a+y a’ —ay+y 
Find the value of 

(1) V8 + /50 — V18 + /48. (2) V/35+14,/6. 
x-b x-a_ 2(a-b) 


Bale Soa ace ole 


2) Qu + 8y =}aI. 
4x? + 9xy +9y?=11 


Shew that 
(a+b)®-c®  (b+c)®-a®_ (c+a)*-v§ 
(a+b)—-ce b+e-a c+a—-b 
isequalto 2(a+b+c)?+a?+b?4+ 2 
Divide a-x+ dated ~ 4atat 
by a? +2atat — xb, 


Find the square root of 
(a —1)§+2(a4+1) ~2(a?+1)(a—1)*%. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161, 
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How much are pears a gross when 120 more for a sovereign 
lowers the price 2d. a score ? 


Shew that if a number of two digits is six times the sum of 
its digits, the number formed by interchanging the digits is . 
five times their sum, 

Find the value of 

1 1 ] 


(a~-b)(b-c) (b-c)(a—c) (c—a)(b-a) 


Multiply 
__ 12+41¢ +362" Oy aoe eee 14 
aeet 4+7x by bh - Baad, 
1 rae ] 
If x-—=1, prove that «*?+-—,=3, and #®- 4=4. 
a @ ze 
an. Ze 21 
Solve (1) Ti ena 3 to) 
(2) oe 
Quy —-3y?= 3 
Simplify ; 
ae 
4 4 
(1) 13 20-35 - 4/5. (2) peeves 
UNO pee 


Find the H.C.F. of (p?-1)x?+ (3p —1)%-p(p-1) and 
p(pt1)a? —(p?-2p—-1)x-(p—]). 


Reduce to its simplest form 


ax +— ge X coy = 1)? 
Ue & 
hee ost 
x-— bx ar =(aty* — 1) 


Find the square root of 
(1) = 92n+1 + 42n, (2) Qn =D Fs 6” ac 4n. 


A clock gains 4 minutes aday. What time should it indicate 
at 6 o’clock in the morning, in order that it may be right at 
7.15 p.m. on the same day ? 


If x=2+,/2, find the value of a+ 
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162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 
166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 
172. 


ALGEBRA, 


Solve 
a) Veta _Je-a 2 Ni+@+N1-2_ 
Jx-b Jz ‘ Vi+a-N1-x 
Simplify 
a b ce 


(b=a)(e=a) * (e—b)(a—8) * (a= 0)(0= 0) 
Find the product of £5, su 8/80, 8/5, and divide 


8-4,/5 3/5 -7. 
N5+1 y B47 


Resolve 9x57? — 576y? — 43 + 256. into six factors. 
y yf” 


Simplify 
ait 
(1) ~ (a +a)? . __&(v+2a) 
(w@+a)(xw-a)* (2 G—w@ietal® 


9 a m—n)x , f4(r—2), ve-3* |) 

2) nen T(r+s) ~ | Qlay® * 4(m? =n) J a 
; oni 2 i ae 

Simplify (1) te +) + ae 


(2) ./14-,/132. 
Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 
20ar*+ 22-1, Q5at+5a3-a—-1, 2524- 1027+1. 


Solve (1) ata+N2ax+22=b. 
(2) v+98+ —=8 
: ae 


The price of photo aphs is raised 3s. per dozen, and cus- 
tomers consequently receive seven less than before for a 
guinea: what were this prices charged ? 


2 
If (a + 3) =8, prove that a*+ leit), 
a a 


Find the value of 


w+2a x2-2a 4ab ab 


2b -x Qha wt a 4p 4b” when «=——>° 
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173. Reduce to fractions in their lowest terms 


Nes fe e+yt+z2 ] 
1 = — i ae et | |p 
(1) (G+5ts) fi (sree ze igi) ! 


56 42 56 42 
2 Se Ge i Bee 
(2) € atest y “s) 


174, Express as a whole number 


2 § 5/9 
(27)8 +(16)* of 2 
(8) * (4) * 
175, Simplify 
n n 2) 4/9 
(1) =r ee (2) 7 ’—56,/3. 


176. Solve 


(1) a — da, x—-5a_«+6a e+ 5a 
x-3a 2-40 2-40 x-3a 
(2) 3a®+ay+3y?=84 

8x? — Bay + 8y?=173 


177. Find the square root of aay 2ab*a? + bit 

z 2m 4. Daman aa ane 
178. a ; 
Gy Pika N eNO. @) {ot xN3. } 


Ti N 3 33-7 


179. <A boat’s crew can row § miles an hour in still water; what is 
the speed of a river’s current if it take them 2 hours and 40 
minutes to row 8 miles up and 8 miles down? 

180. If a=2?-yz, b=y?-zx, c=2*-xy, prove that 

—be=x (aux + by +cz). 
181, Find a quantity such that when it is subtracted from each 


of the quantities a, b, c, the remainders are in continued 
proportion. 


182. Simplify 


3 49/3 
0) fee ees 
ay | way 
e+ y— 
r+y 


-2(ta-4) , 2-10 2(4e-1) 


Vi agisyen eo. ene. Ages | 
E.A. 26 
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183. Find the sixth root of 
729 — 291622 + 486024 — 432026 + 216028 — 5760! + 642). 
184. Simplify 


(1) 1 1 


$$ +- ——_ * 
a+N/o®—-1 «2—N2?-1 


(2) 3/164 3/81 - 3/— 512+ 3/192 -7 8/9. 


r 
185. Solve (1) 2 = ene 
G= 
Ge 
6-2 
(2) ay? + 192=28xy) - 
186, Simplify 
b-c c-a az. a—o 
a®—(b—c)? b-(c—-a)? c#-(a- bye 
187. Solve (1) w- 153 + _5 =; =6. 
x - 152 


a 
(2) 2(x+y)=3(a-!-y)=4. 


188, If zy=ab(a+b) and «-ay+y?=a* +b prove that 
let) 
@ tee my. 


189, Find the H.C.F. of 
(2a? - 3a - 2)a®+ (a? + 7a +2)x -a?— Qa 


and (4a? + 4a + 1) a? — (4a? +20) + a® 
190, Multiply ees Tle 1) 
2x 
1 5 at ee x 
b — +N 2 (2x -1) - NV 2x. 
y or (Qa — 1) - 2x. 
191. Divide ath? + bic? +. cfa? — a®b4 — b®c4 — cPas 
by a?h + b%e + ca - ab? — be* — ca. 
192. Simplify 


Qa+l) 6(e-1) B(a®+a41) 
(2) (xzte Nx—a) Jax — a 


——> = xXx ——_—— * 
Va-a Net+al V(x+a)*~ax 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 
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If p be the difference between any quantity and its reciprocal, 
q the difference between the square of the same quantity 
and the square of its reciprocal, shew that 


p*(p +4) =9". 


A man started for a walk when the hands of his watch were 
coincident between three and four o’clock. When he 
finished, the hands were again coincident between five and 
six o’clock. What was the time when he started, and how 
long did he walk ? 


If x be an integer, shew that 72"+!+1 is always divisible 
by 8. 


Simplify 


Find the value of 


1 NS BINS 

(1) 7=3,)0 TOn/d 
/Y+u+Nl—a Qh 

@) ——= When 4———_» 
V14+4a—-N1-a@ b+] 


If a+b+c+d=2s, prove that 
4 (ab + cd)? — (a? + b? — c? — d?)?=16(s — a)(s —b)(s—c)(s—d). 
A man buys a number of articles for £1, and sells for £1. 1s. 


all but two at 2d. apiece more than they cost: how many 
did he buy? 


Find the square root of 
2 (Slat + 94) — 2 (9a? + x?) (Bar — y)? + (8a — y)%. 
If w:a::y:b::z:c, prove that 
(be + ca + ab)? (x? +y? +27) =(bz+ ca + ay)? (a? +b? +c"). 
If a man save £10 more than he did the previous year, and 


if he saved £20 the first year, in how many years will his 
savings amount to £1700? 


Given that 4 is a root of the quadratic x?-5x+q=0, find 
the value of gq and the other root. 
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204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


211. 
212. 


213. 


214. 


ALGEBRA. 


A person having 7 miles to walk inereases his speed one mile 
an hour after the first mile, and finds that he is half an hour 
less on the road than he would have been had he not altered 
his rate. How long did he take? 


If (a+b+c)a=(-a+b+c)y=(a—b+c)z=(a+b -c)w, 


shew that 1. 11, 


+ —-= 
2. De 
Find a Geometrical Progression of which the sum of the first 
two terms is 23, and the sum to infinity 45. 


(oe) 
y x 


Simplify 


A man has a stable containing 10 stalls; in how many ways 
could he stable 5 horses ? 


In boring a well 400 feet deep the cost is 2s. 3d. for the first 
foot and an additional penny for each subsequent foot: 
what is the cost of boring the last foot, and also of boring 
the entire well? 


If a, 8 are the roots of x°+px+q=0, shew that p, g are the 


roots of the equation 


x? +(a+P -aB)a—aB(a+pB)=0. 
Multiply together the duodenary numbers fete and ete. 


Te et? 2 ” + determine the ratios a: y:2. 


y © uy 


If a, 6, c are in H.P. shew that 


(28-2)(8,9-2) 9-28 
ab c/\c 6b a] 8 ac 


Find the number of permutations which can be made from all 
the letters of the words 


1) Consequences, (2) Acarnania. 
qd 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 
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Expand by the Binomial Theorem (2a-3x)’; and find the 
numerically greatest term in the expansion of (1+2)", 


if =, and n="7. 


When 2X8, find the value of 


1+2a 1 -2x 


ey ers ee 


Simplify wa be rn a — C4 a (ae 
(a—b)(a-c) (b-c)(b-a) (c-a)(ce-}) 
Solve the equations : 


(1) (a -5e+2)?=2?-5x+ 
‘ 22 ws) 2 i =15 
(2) (2 +4) +4(a?+5)=12. 
Prove that 

(y—2)> +(e —y)>+3(e—-y)(x-2)(y-—2z) =(x-2z)3. 


Out of 16 consonants and 5 vowels, how many words can be 
formed each containing 4 consonants and 2 vowels ? 


If b—ais a harmonic mean between c—a and d—a, shew that 
d—c is a harmonic mean between a-cand b-—e. 


In how many ways may 2 red balls, 3 black, 1 white, 2 blue 
be selected from 4 red, 6 black, 2 white and 5 blue; and in 
how many ways may they be arranged ? 


The sum of a certain number of terms of an arithmetical 
series is 36, and the first and last of these terms are 1 and 
11 respectively : find the number of terms, and the common 
difference of the series. 


Expand by the Binomial Theorem 


3 
(1) (2-4); (2) (1-32) t0 5 terms, 


In what scale is the denary number 418 represented by 1534 ? 
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2N10 15 V2T 5/4 | 
3/27. 4/15 7/48” 
, given that ./5=2°236. 


226. Simplify and find the value of 


ite ee 
3,/5-6 
227, By the Binomial Theorem find the cube root of 128 to six 


places of decimals. 


998, There are 9 books of which 4 are Greek, 3 are Latin, and 2 
are English ; in how many Me could a selection be made 
so as to include at least one of each language ? 


229, Simplify 
4508 — /80a8 + N50 


(1) - 
a-x 
(2) wt+a > wt-«*| ’ fab+204 xt-o0 
w—x+l1 a+u+l| mt z—] x+l [ 


230. Form the quadratic equation whose roots are 5+,/6. 
If the roots of «*-pax+q=0 are two consecutive integers 
prove that p*-4q-—1=0. 


231. Subtract 4°72473 from 7°641 in the scale of eight, and find the 
square root of 408404 in the seale of twelve. 
232. Find logy, 128, log,/128, log, }; and having given 
log 2= °3010300 and log 3= 4771213, 
find the logarithm of ‘00001728. 


233. A and B start from the same point, B five days after A ; A 
travels 1 mile the first day, 2 miles the second, 3 miles the 
third, and so on; B travels 12 miles a day. When will 
they be together? Explain the double answer. 


234, Solve the equations : 
(1) Q=8rtl, gv=3e-?, 
(2) 2=y™, B=2x4, w+y+2=16. 
235. The sum of the first 10 terms of an arithmetical series is to 


the sum of the first 5 terms as 13 is to 4. Find the ratio of 
the first term to the common difference. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241, 


242. 


243. 


244, 
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Find the greatest term in the expansion of (1 -x)3 when 
12 
t=—, 
13 


Five gentlemen and one lady wish to enter an omnibus in 
which there are only three vacant places ; in how many 
ways can these places be occupied (1) when there is no 
restriction, (2) when one of the places is to be occupied by 
the lady ? 


Given log 2= °301030, log 3=°477121, and log 7= "845098, find 


216 
Find x from the equation 18°~4* = (54 ,/2)%*~?, 


sarees 49 \3 
the logarithms of ‘005, 6°3, and ( ) . 


1 1 
If P and Q vary respectively as y® and ¥* when z is constant, 
1 


1 1 ; : 
and as z* and z* when y is constant, and if x=P+Q, find 
the equation between x, y, z; it being known that when 
y=2z2=64, x=12; and that when y=42=16, x=2. 


Simplify 
133 13 


log &s +2 log — — log te 


Cee atl 
a = 90 


Tile 


+lo 


If the number of permutations of » things 4 at a time is to 


the number of combinations of 2n things 3 at a time as 
2? to 3, find n. 


If 1 + 1 = ue + ea 

a c 2b-a Y%b-c 
mean between 2a and 2c, or the harmonic mean between 
@ and ec. 


, prove that 2b is either the arithmetic 


If "C;, denote the number of combinations of n things taken r 
together, prove that 


at Oe) = "Ct Te mC Sie (2 x ON). 


Find (1) the characteristic of log 54 to base 3 ; 
(2) logy) (0125)? ; (3) the number of digits in 3%, 
Given log,)2= °30103, log,)3=°47712. 


247. 


248, 


249, 


. — | ye 
ALGEBRA. 


Write down the (r+1)" term of (Qaa? — x3)®, and express it 
in its simplest form. : 


At a meeting of a Debating Society there were 9 speakers ; 
5 spoke for the Government, and 4 for the Opposition. 
In how many ways could the speeches have been made, 
if a member of the Government always speaks first, and 
the speeches are alternately for the Government and the ; 
Opposition ? 


Form the quadratie equation whose roots are 

+b+ Ja? 1 ie aes 

a+b 2.52 and ————_ ==>. 

ee a+b+Nar+e 

A point moves with a speed which is different in different 

miles, but invariable in the same mile, and its speed in 

any mile varies inversely as the number of miles travelled 

before it commences this mile. If the second mile be 

described in 2 hours, find the time taken to describe the 
n mile. 


Solve the equations: 
(1) 2(b-—c)+aa(c-—a)+a?(a—b)=0, 
(2) (a px +p) (qa + pq + p*) =x? + p*q? +p%. 


Prove by the Binomial Theorem that 


$93). 6 SO OV 7 : 
1voTT aa Boe csivewe ad inf. =,/8. 


use 
16. 


PS so 


125. 
12. 
144. 
1000. 
125. 


686. 
162. 
225. 
36. 
72. 
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* 
I. e. Pace 8,. 
20, 2, 2; 12, 30: 2) 3, 5°25, 18, L125, 1b. 3: Oh 
4°48, 17°76, 27°52, 40. 6. 504. 8. The first by 24. 
AEN 12. -196. 
II. a. Pace 10. \ 
— £12. 2. 4, -2, 8. 20. 4 -6°. 
3 fee 6. 24, -4 7. A, C, Bwith +4, 0, -2 points. 
II. b. Pace 12. 
47a. 2, D2Ax. 3. 39b. 4 5le. 5. — 262. 
—40b. 7 —-IlTy. 8. -66c. 9, =—20b. 10, 2a. 
0. 12. -16f 38 —-6. 14. Ty. a0. ©: 
2ab. aly Gan rie 18. -—I4a’~. 19. -2la*. 20. - 162° 
0. 22, 1924. 93, —43abed.24, Uo, 25. 8. 
6 5 
5 5 
— 3b. 27. —2, 28. — gu. 29. 4%. 80. - 52% 
‘ ca rime 
0. 2.° 4a+4b+4e. 3: 70: 
4 +4y +42. 5. 3a+5b-2e. 6. b-c. 
39a — 5b +4e. 8. 5c. 9. 8ax —3by + 3cz. 
22p-18q-207. 11. ab. | 12. -—20ab+ca. 
5ab + be. 14. patqr+rp. 16; 62. 
200. 17. 2xcy+2zm. 18. I4ab-11be. 
13z. 20. atb+e. 
III. b. Pace 18. 
abe. 2. 2+ ay+y?. 8. + 3ab — 2b*. 
Yet ze + ay. 5. 38a? +2uy—y?, 6. -—2a9+2°4+4x+2. 
x + 7x. 8. 15a?- 32x -18. 9. 1lda-4a°+3x-1. 
a? + b8 + 63, 11. a+b+e84+d% 12. a34+a%4+443, 
9a* — 3a?, 14. 32? - 2y? -— Qary - 4yz - 3xz 
— 2 4+a%+2y2+y, 16. 3a%y+ary?. 17. Qa, 
a - arty - 7. 19. Babe. 


a? +084 ¢8- 


20. 


22. 


oo nee 


alae 
14. 
16. 
18. 


20. 


22. 


25. 


— 5a+30b — 4c. 5. 
21a —13b —33c. 8. 


2Qab — 2cd + 2ac — 2bd. 11. -—cd-ac—bd. 
2ivy. 138. —32°—2? -—%x+1. 

1227 2) vay ldayz il 1 3 5 
— ]2a"y + Qley?+ ldxyz, 5. ra — 50+ Ge. ~ 
Os dy, 5 a0 J 
gtts ae ite 9° gO t5¢ 

] 4 4 5 13 

pee OWE sass hes $02 S25. ae 

hae: go 5 6 Ge 
EV. b. Pace 22. 
Tay —Tyz+18xz. 2. — 12a? + 8a8y + Qlay?. 
—12+9ab + 6a?b?. 4, —2a*be+6bca + 5e?ab. 
— 12a*b + 15ab? — ded. 6. — 16x°y + l0xy? — 2x?y?. 
20a*b? + 16a7b. 8. 9x?-9x4+9. 
+ 3x? + 5a +7. 10. —17a?x? + 1327+ 20. 
Qa? — Qa. 12. 6x?y+2y%. 13. o8—¢c—abe. 
3x? + 10x°y — 10x7?. 15. 4x4- 5a? - 2x? -742. 
— 4a? +463 — 2c? + 10abe. 17. —2°+2xt+a3—2?+2e-2 
4a°—7Ta*-5a?+9a?-a-7. 19. ~-5a*b-14ab?+ a®b?+ bt. 
2 : aes 

— a® +22a*b — 16ab? + 20°. 2g ay =sy". 
4 fee 1 ieee) 5 ] 
Es aL Ne Be Poa age oe Oa, ee 
ae = goa 75 6° 6° '6 oe ay he 3 
ee uae ihe, 2 
? 3 — Lady — 572, BG Sasi Spee wae, 
ge Bt'y - BY gv ava — 50% 


lla+13y-—16z. 6. 
lla+26y+22z. 9. 
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ae Sis L..429 
xP 4. 20?y + Tay? + 3y3. 21. 4¢-3 b, 
1 ee age | a. 4 6 
-3a-—s). .- -35 — ae. : b-—¢. 
3a 5° 23 gttab 5° 24 gt—po- Ge 
1 5 a | 
Cy 26. 2 cn ie 
Be Baty tay ra + zal rAd 
5 2 1 1 5 
2 ayy — — 42 28; ——% a2 2, 
3% BY 5Y pie AX a 
— 5 x? — wy + : y 30. -a’?- wie + el + DF, 
IV. a. Page 21. 
— 2a - 2c. 2. 3a—-—5b-—4e. 8. 13x%+18y—-192. 


12ab — 10bc — 10cd. 
Qac + 2bd. 
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Miscellaneous Examples I. Pace 23. 
1. (1) Qu+a?; (2) -3a+b. 2. 2a+2c. 
3. (1) 21; (2) 108. 4 (1) 11; (2) 18. 8 7x®-10x% 
6. Sa? -—2a. 9, Br? — Dx? 11. 2a -(3b+5c). 
12, 47s Az. 13. -y*+y. 15. 36. 16. 0. a fy an A 5 
18. %+2z. 20. Tay. 21. 8. 23. 4a. 24. 118. 
25. 30 B.C. 26. 2a°-2x, 28. a+b-—(c-d). 
29. a+b miles south of O. 80. 2a°+ 72-3. 
Va. Paaw 27, 
1, eons! 2. 20a", &.* 56ato* 4. 30xty”. 
5. 8a, 6. 6a*bct. 7. 4u8h8. 8. 10a*b. 
9. 28a7b?, 10; batb®ate 11.  Garaa. 12. abcayz. 
13. lda7b8e4*, 14. 28a%b®o®, 15. 40a%cx. 16. 30a*xry*, 
17. Qaig?. 18. 3a5a*y® = =19 ath? + ab’. 
20. 20a%b2x —28a%b2x4, 21. 1023+ 6a%y. 
22, ab +a*b? — atbc®. 23. ab®c? + a*bc? —a®b*c. 
24. 20atbc® + 12a*b3c3 — 8a*be'. 25. lda*®y + Baty? — Qlary?, 
26. 482° y? — 40a4y4 + 56a3y5, 27. 6a5b'e — Tahic?. 
V. b. Page 30. 
’ i 236. 2. -48. 3.. ds 4 24. 5. -16. 
6. -12. 7 -9. 8. -24. 9. -168. 10. 480. 
| i. —16, ‘12. 376. 13. 500. 14. 140. 15. - 2000. 
16. 500. 17. -180. 18 —-56. 19. -1000. 20. -224. 
: 21. 40. 22. —63. 23. 118. 24. -130. 25. - 654. 
26. 3. Oieet ksx 28. 0.. 29. 29. 30. -13. 
: V.c. Pace 3l. 
1. =8ara*. 2. 1da°b*x*. 8. —-a*b?. 4.- — 60a%y*. 
5.. Barbterd®. 6. — daxeyt2. 7 —36a%y% — 48ary*2?. 
a)23 — a®h%ch, 9. 3x°+3ry+3ez 10. a®bc- ab c+ abc’. 
11. a®b®e — ab®c? + a*bc?. 12. 14a4b? + 28a%d4. 
13. 15a? - 182243 + 24:57, 14. 56x5y4 + 40xty*. 
15. — Sa%y8z? + Bar%y223 - Say22®, 16. — 482759825 + OBarty?24 
17. Dlaty’ + 105a5y'. 18. — 8x2y?2? + 10arty2z4. 
19. —ab%c? + a3h%c? + a*hic?, 20. a®h®e - a®b'c + a*h*c*. 
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9 be Db 10 
— 8a?+ gud — 6ac. 22, — 50 4 yey + 3 
Wy. «3 : a | 
que - aba — 8 ae. 24. — Qa%a? + 5a 
5 4,,2 5 8.0 254 26 21 pF a | 
pte? — gary + ax, © aly — ay? 
1 é ea Ghee 
sty? = Baty, 28. — xSy? + tie i 
. VW. d. PAgw $2) 
w?+ 15a +50. 2. 22-25. 3. «?—-17x+70. 
x? + 32 — 70. 5. 2-32 —70. 6. x?4+17x+70. 
x? — 36. 8. wv?+4x - 32. 9. 2x?—-1382+12. 
a2 + lla — 12. TW. 22—225. 12, —a7?+18a— 45, 
x? + 5a +6. 14, —a?+14x—49, 15, w—O5, 
x? + « — 182. 17. 2? +a2— 306. 18. «?—a2-— 380. 
2 — 256. 20. —2?+497—441. 21. 2m? + 13a —24, 
Dx? — 132: — 24. 23. Qe? —llaw+5. 24. %x?—Tx+5. 
62? + lla — 35. 26. 62?—1lae—-35. 27. 10z?-+-32— 18. 
102? -— 3a -18. 29. 9x? — 257”. 30. 9x? -— 80xy + 25y?. 
a? + ab — 6b. 32. a*+ab—56b2. 33. 3a?-30ab +4862. 
a —4dab—45b%, 35. a? +ax-—be-ab. 36. 2?-ax+bxe—ab. 


ax? — b?y?. 
4p?q? — 97°. 


2. a®-4b?+ 4c — c?. : 
4. w+ 4a%y + 38ay? + 12y’. 


x? — Qaxt + 3hx — bab. 38. 
cry? — a?b?. 40. 
Ve G.o AGH 34. 
a? +2ab + b? — c?. 
at + a2b? + b+. 
xt — 4a? + 8x + 16. 6. ao+y!%. 


at + 4a?x? + 1624. 

xt + Qa8 —Jx? — 8x + 12. 
a®+ a3), 

a+ 4abs. 


— at + day — a?y? — 4ocy? 


at — 2x? y', 


at — 25a7b2 -- 10ab3 — bt. 
a? + 03 + c8 — Babe. 


-y, 


75a°b? — 28a3b* + 13a2b§ — 12ab7. 


9. 64a? — 276°, 
Aas’ — 96° + Aer, 

x° — Qar4 — 43 + 19:2 — 31a +15, 
8x3 — 277’. 

a8 — a4b* + 2ah5 + 8, 

ab? + cd? — a®c? — b?d?. 

Slat — 256a4. 

x + 3xy+y*-1. 

x+y? 


12. 


20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 


UC 
10. 


xs — x, 
a — as. 


Btn ay, 


a 


13. 
ute 
21. 
23. 
27. 
30. 


32. 


x? + 3a - 40. 
w+ 4a - 5. 

a? +- Ta — 44. 
a?— 1. 

a? — 4a — 32. 
a? +6a+9. 

a — ax — 6a? 
x? +2ay — 8y?. 
a? + Gab + 9b". 
2a? —a—-10. 
3x? +22 —1. 
822+ 6a —-9. 
9x? — Bary — 2y?. 
Da® — 9a? 


ow: 2. 
ry”. 6. 
atc’, 10. 
6a*. 14. 
— 8b2x. 18. 
at — Ta + 4a 

~3x24+5x. 24. 
-ath+c. 28. 


— Qaty? + 4a®y - 3y?. 


| 2102 
gv +2y". 
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99. a®x?+27a2y® = 30. v9 + Qady3+ 5, 
1 a ee 
32. ha ——% F759” ty 
4 a te wee 
34. gu gtt t5ee — 5% 
36. —at+at 
V. f. Pace 36 
2. x°?+5x-6 3. 2?+7x¢-30. 
5. 2-22-63 6. x-—18x+80. 
8. 2+2x7-8 9. «4. 
ll. a®?+4a-45 12. a?+9a—-36. 
14. a?-64. 15. a®+7a—-78. 
17. a*®—12). 18. a?*—1l6a+64. 
20. x?+ax—- 30a”. 21. 2?-9a?. 
23. 22-497. 24. x? —6ay +97”. 
26. a?+5ah—50b?. 27. a®—l17ab+72b. 
29. Qa?--9a+10. 30. 2a*- 32-9. 
32. 4a74-8x—-5. 33. 62°4+-5a—-21. 
35. 92?-64. 36. 4a°-20a+25. 
38. Qx2+1l2ay+4y%. 39. 402+ dary —B5y’. 
41. 2a24+5ax—-25a2. 42. 4a%+4aa+a*. 
VI. a. Page 40. 
— 3a. 8. —52%. 4. — be. 
-a’, 7. 4ac, 8. —4a®bic’. 
Bac8y 2, 11, 42% 12. Ga’. 
Tab, cs =i, 16. — Tab’. 
10y°. 19. x-2y. 20. 2 -3x41. 
22. 1024 - 82° + 32. 
3x - 4. 25. 32° +42. 26. 22x°y - 3xy’. 
a-b-0% 29, -2°+3xy+4y’. 
81. 2a-—3h+4c. 
88. 3x—-2y-4. 
A ay 
B. Siesta, 
3% rg c 
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VI. b. Paar 42 
x +2. 2. «2-4. 3. a-6. 4. a-24, 
3x +1. 6. «+65. 1. oO@-+] 8. «+7. 
5x +1. 10. «+11 11. 2+5 12. 3x41 
3x+7. Tay 37. 15, se—)d. 16. 4u¢-7 
4a+ 32x. 18. 5a-2. 19. 3a+4e. 20. 3a-—5c. 
6x0 + Sy. 22. 8x+3y 238. w*+14a, 24 4a?-a2. 
Qu? + 9a +5. 26. 2a*-5a+3. 
3+3a4+ a. 28. 8 -- 36a + 54a? — 2723. 
VI. c. Pace 44. 
we — 4. 2 yt. 8, Qnr-—8. 4, 2a?-3a. 
x —x+1. 6. a*-—3a+1; rem. a—6. 7 a?+3a+2. 
Qu? 4-4-1; rem. 3x+4. 9. ae S2r2ee eri. 
— 82?4+2u-1. 11. 1022-32-12; rem. 7x—45, 
7y*+5y-3; rem. —39y+27. 138. 2h?-5h4-2. 
—7Tm—mi, 15. w?+5x+6. 
xw?-2x%+3; rem. 3la-15. 17. 12+8x+2?. 
7x2 + Say + 2Qy”. 19. x?-xy+y?; rem. x?. 
e+ua-y. 21. aS+a%b3+ 0% 


at — xeby + viy? — abyt + ary® — 97. 


8 + Qaby? — Batyt — 6a8y6 + Qx?y8 + 4eyl + y?, 
-a?+2ab+b?+a+b+1. 25. 2° —xty+ayt—y?, 
a} + a8b? +.ab4 + ab§ + a?b8 + 61. 
a8 — 2a%b? + 3a4b4 — 2a7b° +08. 28. l+at+a?+2x-2ax+4a?. 
1 1 ls ea 
—a? — 3ax+ 9x. 30. —a?- 
qe 3ax + 9x 9% 6" +16 
(et ce ee 
2 oon = 
oo a ee eer cae 
1 1 4o 1 9 8] 
= ne 34. = By tg Pag 
6x 34-5 9@ 44 Sa Jog% 
WIL +a. Bacu, 47, 
at+b-ce. z. a 3. a+3b-4e. 4 B8a-b-c, 
— 2a — 4b - 2c 6. -a+b-c 7%. b-a. 
x-Y. 9. 2a—2b. 10. =2¢>oy: 1. wa: 
2a-b-d. 13. -3c+4y. 14 -x+2y+6z. 
— 5x. 16. —25x%+2y 17: lle—36y. 
2x — 2 OE 2a 20. a. 
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VII. b. Pace 48. 


1. Sa: De Te 3. 6a+2b—2c — 2d. 

4, 2x -3y+12z. Gea: 6. 2la+b. 

7. 2Qb+A4e. 8. —a?+8l?-9c?. 9, —2a+6b+2c-2d. 
10. 4a+b+e. 11. —50c. 12. —lla-2b. 
13. —a+h+5e. 14. -2a4+10b-lle. 15. -227a+4216)+ 84. 
16. 2a—-12c+S84d. 17. 3a+4m. 1s. -10a. 
19. 4a. 20, 0: a1. ut a — 2b. 

0 

22. 12x-30y. 23. a- . b+ > ¢. 24. 0. 


VII. c. Pace 50. 


(a +2)a4+(b —5)x?+ (2b -3)x +5. 

(5a —b) x? + (8b - 4)x? + (¢ — 2)a+ab—7. 
(9a —'7) a? + (5a — 3) a? + (7 — 2c)x +2. 
(2c — a?) a + (1 — 3b) at + (4d — 3ab) x. 
—(a?+b)x* — (2b —5) x - (3 - a) 2”. 

— (ab — 7) x — (abe — 7) 2 — (3c? — 5a) a. 
—(c—a®)a* —(b+5-a) a. 

—(a+e+7 — 3b?) ct - (b+ 5c?)a. 

(a —b) 2? — (b+ 2c)a®-(b+e +d)x. 

(5a + 4c) 2° + (Ba — 6b + 7c) x? + (2a — Th) x. 
(Ba + 2c) a + (a + 8h) x — (8a + 9b) x. 

(6b + 1)a> — (a + 2b) act — (2a + 8c) x. 
(a+b)a* -(a+b)a?+(a-b)ax. 


Wit 1. Pace Sl. - 


(a ~ c) a? + (b+) x? - (2c+1)x. 

(1 —b)a3+ (a+ 1)a?+(b-1)a-1. 

(a? — 5a +2)? + (2a - b) x? —-(a +5) x. 
(a-p+ l)a®+(b+q4+2)x-c-74+3. 
(p+q-l)a*+(p+q)a-(p+q)e+q. 
aca + (2a + be) 22 + (2b +-c)a +2. 

aca? — (2a + be)a® 4+- (Ba + 2b)x — 3b. 
apx® + (aq — bp)x® — (bq + ep)x — 9. 
Qhaz? ~ (3b — Qc) an? — (b + 8c)a -c. 

ax? — (a + 2b)x? + (2b + 3¢).x - Be. 
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apx? — (2a + 3p) x + (6 —aq)x + 3q. 


a8 — (a2 + 2b) act + (Qac +b?) a? —c*. 


azar + (6a — 1)at+ (9 - 2b) x? — 0%. 


a8 — (a2 + 2b) a8 + (Qac +b? + 2d) at — (2bd 4 ce?) a2 + a. 
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VIII. c. Pace 60. 


oF 2 6. 3. 10. —6) “Ge 
NG. Ge 9. If. 3) oy. 
8 4 
1 2 3 
ly 1 -3. 16. 14 12, 17. 
"5 2 3 
=. 20. lz. 21. =. 
a zs U 
IX. a. Pace 62. 
a re 
- a 5b. 
y-x 5 yD 
Qk. 6. 100-2. 
a 
5a, 10, 800. e+. 
6 e 
90-2 14. «-30. 20. 
36 - x 18. wx+a. 5x days. 
x x i 
5 22. z ay miles. 
ae 26. = hours, 5p. 
5a + 2b. 30. 400-2. 31 
«—6. 88. 0b, 40x. 
100 ‘ 37. y- = 38. 
xy 5 
240x + 12y +2 - 30. 2Qy +22 — 2. 
IX. b. Pac 65. 
w, +1, +2, 2+3. 2 2 
x32, x-1, w, e+1, 742. 4, 2n+2. 
6n + 3.4 7. w-a-bmiles. 8 n(a+b). 
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2 . 99 
ee . © hours, ee 
ab 5 23 = 24 50 hours 25 Th 
ldxy y y 100p 
ee 27. ~ days. 28. ix AOL) ee eee 
22 oz — y 107 ar 
p(p—1)(p-2)=y. 82. Oni 33. pq=5(a-—b). 
yomtnt 10. 35. at+x+5—2(a+5); 35; 24. 


20(p-x)=3(¢+202). 37% p-5=7(¢-5). 


IX. c. Paes 684. 
(i) 272 sq. ft.; (ii) 16 ft.; (iii) 6 ch. 84 lks. 
(i) 50 cu. ft.; (ii) 44 cu. ft.; (iit) 5 ft. 
QQ) 49; (i) Lhr. 20min.; (iii) 374. 
(i) 144-9 ft.; (ii) 5 secs, 
23 in. do sq. in.; 11 ft., 9°625 sq. ft. 
(i) 24°64 sq. in.; (ii) 1 ft..9 in. 
) 


(i) 2(a+y) ft.; (ii) wy sq. ft.; (iii) 22(x+y) sq. ft. 

59 ft. 10 in.; 210 sq. ft.; 718 sq. ft. 9. 10 ft. 6 in. 
Gy 22 sq..em.5 (i) 36 sq. im. D1) edi. 12: 2isqein 
328. 14 Welb. 1b. eo: 16. (i) and (iii). 
(i) 17; (ii) 24; (iii) 40; (iv) 1°6. 

(i) “7854; (ii) 96°6; (ili) 294. 22. 40. Zor 12 
(i) 9780 (ni) 1; (Gu) 12; “Gv) —40%. 


4, 51, 62, 73, 84, 10. 


Xuan ile 


1 ee i MSE ay Soe so 4. 20 miles. 
Ib, 43: 6. 162. Tepanlia 8. 50, 55. 
Digzs, 29.. 10; 3; 5. all, Wy, “fa, iy, 32740). 

5, 14. 60, 61. alley, (05 St 

A £100, B £130, C £150. 17. 53 florins, 71 shillings. 

Silk 6s., Linen Is. 193) F485 12) 20. 65, 40. 

60, 10. 22. 20 half-crowns, 5 crowns, 10 shillings. 
2a Ds 24. 123 runs, 10 byes, 5 wides. 


Loko, LA. 26. 18 ft., 10 ft. 
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oo 


12. 
14. 
16, 


13. 
Lt. 


I 


= 
i=} 


13. 


1%, 
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X. b. Pace 73. 
54. 2. 24. 8, 60. 4, 35. 
75. 6. 24, D5. 7. DBANOH2: 8. 49, 50. 
50, 51, 52. 10, S30; ab ty AF bs 
90 Port, 150 Claret. 13. A £450, B £180, C £140. 
A £525, B £600, C £160. 15. £49. 
12 ft., 18 ft. 17. £12000. 18. 44. 

XI. a, Pace 74. 
2ab. 2. aa: B55 Dares 4. abe. 
5ab. 6, Suytz 7. 2aPhrc?, 8, Waurc. 
See eae LO Lae. I, Gs 12. 17abe. 
vy. 14. Sa*b?c?. 15. 25xy. 16: On. 
5athic?. 18. abe. 

XI. b. Page 75. 
examples 19-29 the H.C.I’. stands first ; the L.C.M. second. 
Qarbe. a) atatz. 8, 12xy's, 4. 20a*b*3, 
L5atbc°. 6. 24abey. 7 0c, 8. a?b*c*. 
12abe. 10.- 12avz. My ey ee 12. 42a°b3, 
(Hilt eee 14. 30a7b?c?. Lee lee 16. 56247. 
210a%b*c®, (18, 264atb‘c*. 19. ac, 1Qabec. 20. By, 12xyz. 
be, 9ab ec. 22. l3a%bc, 39a%bc®. 28. Tey, S5lx*yz*. 


5ay%z, '7T5a3y%2*, 25. b, 30abc. 26. 
pn a he ge 28. 5p?, 6Omp%q'. 29. 
XII. a, Pace 76. 

l a Qy 

= 5 2. . 3. 4. 
2b 4h 52 
bi ee it, es 
wy 5e 427 
div 5m*p? c 

ma . ane ll. — 
5p 10 6nt * a’h 
ye are! nq 
a, 14. —,;. 15. —+,. 
2x 3b? mp* 
Eo 8 2p?m? 
=—;: 18, ——. 19, ——— 
day dabe 3k 


12. 


16. 


17m2p", 5lm4nsps, 
36K? ment, 216) min’, 


at 


14. 


21. 


25. 


Qcd* 


smnz* 


10. 


15. 


4x, ¥ 
8a 
ad, be, 2bd 
he 
3k, 2p 
62 
2Qy, 3x 

xy , 
Sac, 3ab 
~10be | 


ANSWERS. 465 
AI, be Paw 77. 
2 ¢ +22 3 
= g, aaa 140° 
be be lic3y 

ee Imnp 7. 2 400zr | 

4h Da 44s 

3. eae. iar Oe, 

40 4a*c Shdx 

OP 2-2 3.9 

ea 8. a7, BYY. 18, y?. 

ducky 1022 

XII. c. Page 78. 
2. 4x3, 3y". 3, 2: 2b? 
Buy 2be 
Gacy UP 5, 5m, 4p. 
3be "  — 20n 
) 2 72 f 
git a 49, Wb 
6x abe a 
12. x, y?, Bary, 13. 4c”, Oy” 
xY 6xry 
9ac, 5b? 18, 3ab, a2 
15: | Las, AG) see 
21be 9a 
XE. d. PAaE 79. 

a cz q, 20 15 
20 iy ou 
3a —2b 3m —2n 2m —3n 

Cay ae Win, SaaS Sia < 

12 24 15 
sa+b 3p -q 15m — 2 
TON pba it, 127 === 
39 48 36 
9x i 6a — 4b 
BC ee ee. L566 Ss 16. 3 
26 4 53 
5y201 Tee Bar 
182 aa LO ste 20. 
24 18 4 
17x bx —ay Oba + 2ay 
22 O73}, ee 24: SSS ee 
24 ab 3ab 
ie 2 972 3473 
a6. ~22Y. a7. & 3) os. & 0 
Zz 3a a 
13 _ Dy 2 ean 5) 
2 eee Om | 6 a en 
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10. 
13. 
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Miscellaneous Examples II. Pace 80. 


3a? + 7x —8. 
a*+b?+c?. 


x? +2x - 3. 


4x%—-6x-1. 
1 

(1) z3 (2) 1. 

16a? + 2ab. 

29a. 

6a + 2c — 2d. 

1935. 

3% - 9. 


3y? - 9y? + 2y — 1. 
14. 


2. 
5. 
8. 
1G IF 
13. 


16. 
18. 


32. 


-3. 


132. 3) 6-20: 

a> —llx-10. 6. (1) i (2) 
—4a+ 5b. oF eon. - 

(1) a2+14a-51; (2) 24a°-55a—-24. 
— ab. 14. 


x + dart + 48a — 32. 


(1) -2; (2) 41. 19. 
Qa — a? — a. 22. 
4. 25. 
0. 28. 
A £800, B £320. 

6m+* — 96. 33. 


3p* — 5p? +2 
re 

4m — dn. 

(1) —155 
x-2, 


2p. 


(2) 4. 


: ap+h : ‘ 
ap +bq miles ; ap * °F hours. Numerically, 55 miles ; 5 hours. 
c 


Ql) 23 @) i's 
V=2, vol 
w=4, yo-l 
x=5, y=6 
=o. Us iis 
c=7, y=. 
c=], y=s. 
t= -7, y=—-3. 
e=12, y= 8. 
ye BU; t= 10; 
20,77 = 60. 
C= ee oF 
c= 8; y= —4. 


4320. 


XIII. a. Pace 86. 


c= D5 y=. 
x= 1, g=2. 
c= ly yz, 
w= 1, y=% 
2=10, y=3 
r= 6, 7=8 
90. 2=17, y=-19. 


XIIT b.. Pace 87. 


a=10, 7= 6. 
e=45, y=35. 

=14, y=15. 
c= 7, y= 3. 
e=19, y= 3 
e=13, y= 7. 


2 % 


12. 
15. 


8. 252; ySre- 
6. @=3, v= 4 
9. w=, g= i 
19 gels y= ie 
15, 2=5, o= 12. 
18. 2=b;, 7=— %. 
1, z=], v= = 
2=18; -V=s2. 
e=bly. gli 
z= -2; y= 4 
r= 6, w= 4 
r=12, y=-4 


ila le 


13. 


13. 
15. 


a a 
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Sill. ec. Pace 90. 


Gal. g= 2. 28, 2 ¢=—2, y= 4, z=) 
Yee, Y= Oo, se Ll. 4 n="), w= 2, 2 oO 
t=9, y= 2, 2=-4. (ie a yey eal 
goto, B= GO, B= 7 8 2= i v= 2, z= 8 
w= 2, ya —2, a= O. 10, eas vas, 2= 22 
y= 8, Y=10), e—l4. 1), ese iy Oh cialis) 
x=6, y= 8, z= 5 14. a= 5, aa Ze >. 
Q=Ga¢- fy a= 2. LGy aso Ven ee 


L=9, y= 3 2. w=2, y=T Si) se, ae 

1 1 1 1 

aera Y= 4 5. Lai GAD 6 ami Ue 

= 2 3 

C=, Y= 28 8 c=-d, y=4 9 vB Ufa 

2 1 1 1 1 

=o. i 13) alate aa y=3 ald oa Y=6 
1 1 i 1 1 1 
B= Fi 1, 3 oe 14, et Y=J9 2=T6 


XIV, Paqe 95. 


92° 12) Dy, 6}, DEE Sh Qawali: Ce ai, 2B}, 
23, 17. 6. Tea ds. 4d., Sugar 4d. 7. Horse £23, Cow £16. 
A £140, BE60; C£70, D£20, 9, A£L99 Bb Sib C£33, D223, 


A 36 years, B 14 years. 11. A 55 years, B 21 years. 

A 5 miles, B 4 miles. 13. C35 miles, D 44 miles. 

13 15 2 3 

aie Thx) S23 Let =: Linco 18. 28, 82. 
oy 26 15 14 

85, 58. 20. 2]. By 12. 22. £0. ls. 


8S white, 12 black. 24. 860. 25. Man 2s. 6d., Boy Is. 6d. 
20 Ibs., 40 lbs. 2%. lis imilesy” 28) 8hours: 


6 miles, 3 miles an hour. 30. I10s., 1s. 6d. 
£500, 32. 3 miles, 47 miles an hour. 
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XV. a. Pace 99. 


1. 9a*b®. a «ard. 3. 49a7b*. 4, 121b*c?. 
5. 16a5h'ct. 6. Q5atyl, * 7. 4abect. 8. 9c*2*. 
B ig 2a 4 a6 4x4 16 
9. 16x2y22! 10. wb". i oe NaS aaa 
49a7h* 9atb® 1 2 
13. - = 14. — 15. ——;: 16. 40". 
: 9 leva 4ir?y* y 
2arb® m ; 1 9a1° 
ify (ee ae 18. 169¢!x°, 10) one 0 veers 
Aan?y? wwe 16a® 2528 
21. 8a'b®. 22, 2x. 28,. 642%. 24. —27ad’. 
25. -—125a7b*, 26. —b®c%*. 27. -216a)8. 28. —S8alc%, 
ee go, 277", sg, 348082, 82, - Sal, 
27y® 125a? 7 
‘ . 5,,5 1 
87,12 12.6 p15, 5 
33. 8lasd!. 84. aa”. 35. -—d32xy° 86. 198a" 
243.2% 256.74 a 64.2280 
37. . 38. + 39. -——: 40. ——° 
32y 6561y° 2187 729a"4 


XV. b. Pace 101, 


1. a? +6ab + 9b. 2 a> —Gab+ 9b. 3. x —10xry + 25y?”. 
4. 42°+12ry+9y. 5. 92° -6xy+y*. 6. 9x? + 30axy + 25y". 
16: 81 a? —36xy+4y%. 8. 25a°b?-10abe+c% 9. pq? - 2pqr +7°. 
10. — Qabea + a*bc?. 11. atx? +4dabay + 477". 
19, o*—22°+1. 13. a?+b?+c?—2ab — 2ac + 2be. 


14. a2+b?+c?4+2ab-2ac-2be, 15. a®+4b?+c?+4ab+2ac + dhe. 

16. 4a?+ 9b? +4 16c? — 12ab + 16ac — 24be. 

17. ah tat +28 — QxPy? — Qe? + ya? 

18. x2y? 4-222 + 22a + Qary®s + Qa®yz + Qry2*, 

19. 9p?+4q?+ 16r° — 12pq + 24pr — 16qr. 

20. 24-2x°+32?-22+1. 21. 4a4+ 1205+ 522-6241. 

22, x®+ 42+ 02402 -Qary + 2ax — Wha - Qay + QWhy — 2ab. 

23. 402 + 972+ a? + 4b? + 12xy + daa - Sha + bay — 12by - 4ab. 

24. m® +n? +p? +¢q?—2mn—-2mp —2mq + Bp + 2nq + 2pq. 

25. 4 + 4h? +4- as — 2ab + re —bhe, 26. . + 9b*+- : —2ab -a+9b. 
dat 4a% 


- “- t ae + 
oO os + 3a" B+ 4 


21. 


26. 


le i 
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XV. c. Pace 101. 
x? + Sac? + Bax +a. 2. — 8ax? +-3a%x - a’, 
a — 6; Nak 8y*. 4. 8? + 122°y + Bay? + ny 
278 — 135a7y + 225xy" -125y*. 6. a®b?+ 8a7b?c + 3abe? +c. 
Sab? — 36a7b7c + 54abe? - 27c%. 8. 125a* — T5a*be + Ldab?c? - bc’. 
v8 + 12a4y? + 4827y4 + 64y/’. 
64.08 — 240x4y? + 300x724 — 125y°. 
8a — 36q°L? + 54a*h* — 278. 
125.019 — 30022194 + 24025 y8 -— 64y"?. 
a? — 2a" + $ ab? a b8 14 : ai +. a +4a+8. 
¥ 3 7 elas ST as 
ae : hg . ° 
yh 08 — 5 + Qict — 272°. 16. 16 a + gvet 2ax*+ 82°. 
XVI. a. Pace 103. 
ab. 2. Say. 3. §a2%4/°. 4. 4ahc® 5. 9u*dt. 
LOx*. «a beer. (8, abe. 9, (Sar72s 0: a 
aSb* 177? 18x 9a* l6ay" 
: 12. =) 613, Pass IG) eee 15. 2 
4 5 137 608 Tip 
20.a20H10 P ; : 
oe ia od-ue. 18; =2q7b%. 19, Are 20: 7a3s 
Daa? 
wa 3 O38 ae) 259 
Ede gos oe 23. ae 5 428 sue 25. a2x3 
5 9y? 6ax7y? 4y7t 
cy’, ot, -20y. 28. S3a%b.* 29) -2ac°. 30. =a. 
2 ax? a> 
31. ans" 32. pio * 33. Diet 
XVI. b. Pace 106. 
x+2y. 2. 3a+2b. 3. «v—dy. 4 2x-3d3y. 
9a + y. 6. da-—3y. Ys 2 yy, & la? 
a? -at+l. 10. 2v?-3x+5. 11. 32x?-2e-1. 
x? —2e+1. 13. 2a7+a-2. 14. 1-5x+2°. 
Qa + By — 52. 16. 40° -- 9a? — m7. ie —ll]la+17. 
5x? — 3ax + 4a’. 19. 2x?+ 4-327, 20. ab —2ac+ 3be. 
2a? + b? = 3c?. 22. 2x? — ay +3y”. 23. 32?-—5a0+7. 
24, 1-2 +3a7 — 42%. 25. ax? —2ha + 3c. 


E.A. 21 
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XVI. c. Paes 107. 
DE oazi mre. 4 af o x e 
pasar Gn os ety. 
ie t/ 82 9 3x 5 
pe 7; By * 8 5 3, 
r, 1 a ee 
x +X-5- ll. a =e hes 
Ste. 14 at—at}. 
3a ] 90) ° Z 
= ~3e 53 ay. 4m tant. 
XVi. df Pace 10: 
a+l. 2. «+2. 
2m-1. 5. 4a—3b. 
1=—2xr+ Bu". 8. a+2b-c. 
y-ytl. 11. Qu?+a-3. 
3x? -a- 1. 14. x? -2Qaxy + 4y?. 
x XVI. e. Page 111. 
2 x 
571. 2. 3t?. 
Bx 
we eae 
ty 2 S&S @ = 
Poe. a Seta 
y x 3 x 
Brg, Sa: 
rv a b a 
XVII, a. Paar 112. 
a(a? — 2), 2. 22 (a—-1), 8 2a(1- 
p(7p+1). 6. 2x(4—--2x). 
x? (3 +2), 9 x(a-+y). 
5ur(1 — Sry). 12, 5(3+52%). 


15a2(1 - 152), 15. 
2 (3x2 - 2 +1),. 18. 


27(2- 32x). 


2203 (3 + a 4+ 2x), 


p x 
=+5. rahe 
< 
a a. 
9. gtg-l 
12, a? -3x+ 
15. 5 -20+ 


18. 27?+8+ Bi 
’ x 


6. ees 
9. 2a?-3a+]. 


8. 2a 
ae 4 
2 
Oi. Meee 
a % 
Dy2 . 
19 $04 
er 
& 
+. | 
a). 4 a(a-b?*). 
7. 5aw(1—- aa). 
10. (a —y). 
13, 162(1 +4ary). 


16. 5a°(2-52y). 
19, x(x? -ay+y*). 


8a? (a? — ab + 2b°). 21. Qxy?(ay —3xr4+y). 
3x (2x? ~ Bary + 47). 23. 523 (x? - 2a? - 3a"). 
., 
Ja(1 —a?+2a%), 25. 19a%x? (22° + 3a), 
7 
a 7 


: ANSWERS. 
. = _XVIT. b. Pace 113. 

(a+b)(a+c). 2. (a-c)(a+b). 
(a+3)(a+c). 5. (2+¢)(a@+c). 
(5+-6)(a+6). BD) (a-y)(b-y). 

. (p+q)(r-8). 11. (v—y)(m—2). 

. (2e+y)(a+d). 14. (3a-b)(x-y). 

. («@—2y)(m—2). Wye we — bby) (x —- y). 
(a +b) (x? + 2). 20. (x —3)(x- - 

. (Ba +5)(a?+1). 23. (w+1)(2+2). 

. (a+bde) (xy —2z). 26. (/?+97)( sae 

: (ax+tby)(ma—ny). 29. (a—b—c)(x-y). 

AVIE. c. Pace 115 

(a+1)(a@+2) 2. (a+1)(a+1) 
(a —4)(a—3) 5. (x-—5)(x—6) 
(a — 9) (a — 10) 8. («+6)(%+7). 
(a — 9) (a — 12) 11. (xv -—5)(x—-16) 
(% — 7) (x — 12) 14. (x-6)(x—18). 
(~+8)(x +12), 17. (x—11)(~—- 15). 
(2+ 17)(«2+6). 20. (a—19)(a—5). 
(a@+15)(a+15) 23. (a@+27)(@+27). 
(a —7b)(a—7b). 26. (@+2b)(a+3b). 
(m—Tn)(m—15n). 29. (2 —lly)(a—12y). 
(a2+1)(a*+7). 82, (x? Dy?) (u?+ Ty). 

. (w+ 24y)(2+25y). 35. ° (wy +17)(xy +17). 

. (a-5bxz)(a-15bx). 38. (vx+13y)(2+30y). 

(a?7+81)(z?#81). 41. (4-x)(3-2). 
. (I2-x)(11—2z). 44. (8+a)(11+2). 
oe (lid—cce) | (=a), Ae (7 = 2) (2 — ae), 


ap 


10. 
13. 
16. 


XVila ds: Pagme U6. 


(a+1)(u—-2). 2. 
(7+ 38) (x— 2). 5; 
(2+8)(x—7). 8. 
(a+4)(a—5). alle 
(a+9)(a— 13). 14. 
(@+11)(#=-10). 17. 


; (a Be 


(: 
(: 
( 
. (2x-I)( 
(y 
(2 
( 


1 (Ge! 
. (%+6)(e+15). 
5 (eS SiGe 


(a 
( 
( 
. (xy — 3) (xy — 18). 
( 
( 
(5+ 
( 


wel 
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ere 
(2 — 


(ae+). 
t)(x+5). 

w— 2). 
m+). 
2v+y)(3x2—a). 
x + my) ( )(we— ay), 
3 +2), 
—1)(y?+1). 

w+ 3y) (ax — by). 
a+b) (ae+by+e): 


t— a) 


ae 8 4), 

(x — 7) (x -8). 

\(a — 11). 
) 


ae 


ie ols 8). 
. (a—16) 


( 

(a — 16). 
= 19) (a 19). 
m — 5n) 


(m — 812). 
x —13y) (x 


— 13y). 


ae ene 5)(a*b?+12). 


a —2b)(a—27b). 
5+2x)(4+2). 
26 rae + ay). 
27+24)(8+2). 


= dt al a 


10. 
13. 
16. 


(a+5)(a-17). 20. 
(w+12y)(x—dy). 28. 
(a+14y)(a—l5y). 26. 
(a + 26) (w — 10). 29. 
(a2 + 7b) (a? - 8b). 32. 


(ab + 2c) (ab — 5c). 
(a+ 9ary) (a — 27.xy). 
(a2 + 11a?) (a? — 12a?). 


(a? +30) (a -29). 41. 
(ll +a)(10—-~2). 44. 
(b+axy)(13—ay). 47. 
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(a+8)(a-19). 21. 
(w+ 7a)(w-6a). 24. 
(v+28)(~—5). 27. 
(a+2)(a-13). 30. (ay+24)(ay—-10). 
(x24+3)(a?-17). 33. (y?+ 9x?) (y?-32"). 
35. (a+14bx)(a —2be). | 
37. (x2 + 25a?) (a2? — 12a?). 
39. (x? +21a?) (a? - 22a?). 
(1+a)(2-2). 42. (2+2x)(3-2). 
(20+x)(19-2x). 45. (15+ax)(8- az). 
(l4+a)(7-2). 48. (17 +2) (12 — 2), 


(wy + 8) (ay - 8). 
(a+ 3y) (x — 35y). 
(a+4y) (a —24y). 


XVII. e. Page 119. 
(a+ 1)(2e+ 1). 2. (x+1)(8x+4+2). 3. (#+2)(2¢%+4+1). 
(aw +3)(3.0+ 1). 5. (w+4)(2e41). 6. (2+ 2)(8x+2). 
(a +2) (2a +3). 8. (x+5)(2r+1). 9 (2+3)(3x+2). 
(+ 2)(5x4+ 1). Wl. (x+2)(2x-1). 12. (x+1)(3x%—-2). 
(%+ 3) (4a —1). 14. (#+5)(82—-1). 15. (#+8)(2a—-1]). 
(Qe+1)(w-1). 1%. (w+3)(Ba-2). 18, (#+4)(2x-7). 
(% +6) (8x - 5). 20. (2c+3)(8a—-1). 21. (8a+1)(2a - 3). 
(Bx +4) (w+ 1). 23. (x+7)(3v+2). 24 (2¢45)(a—8). 


(2 +7) (8x - 2). 26. (x—7)(8x+2). 27. (8a-—5)(2¢—-7). 
(4a: - 7) (x +2). 29. (v-2)(Bu-7). 30. (w+18)(3a+2). 
(a +5) (4a + 3). $2. (2v+y)(~-—3y). 38. (2xe-7)(4e—5). 
(Ba —2Qy) (4 -5y). 35. (15a-1)(v4+15). 36. (15x -2)("—-5). 
(12e+5)(a-3). 38, (12%-7)(2e+3). 39. (Sx-9)(9x-8). 
(Sa+y)(8a-—4y). 41. (2+2)(1- 22). 42. (8-«x)(1+42). 
(24+3x)(3-2r) 44 (4438x)(1-2x), 45. (1472) (5-32). 
(7+ 32)(1+ 2%). 47. (6—2)(3 — 5x). 48. (4+52x)(2-2). 
(544a)(4—5a). 60. (8-9x)(3 +82). 

XVII. £ Paaw 120. 
(x +2) (a — 2), 2. (a+-9)(a—9). 3. (y+10)(y—10). 
(c + 12) (¢ — 12). 56. (3+a)(3-a). 6. (7+c)(7-c). 
(11 +2)(11-—~2). 8. (20+a)(20-a). 9. (x+38a)(x%—-3a). 
(y+5x)(y-5a). 11. (6x+4+5b)(6x-5b). 12. (8x4-1)(8x—1). 
(6p +7q)(6p-7q). 14 (2k+1)(2k-1). 18. (7+ 10%)(7-10k). 
(1 + 52x) (1 - 52). 17. (a+2b)(a-2b). 18. (8a+y)(3a-y). 


SHE UST Sos eS 


Tale 
13. 
15. 
uve 
19. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 


ANSWERS. 


(pq +6)(pq-6). 20. 
(w?+3)(v?-3). 22. 
(5a+8)(5a-8). 24. 
(v3 +5)(a3-5). 26. 
(923 + 5a) (9a? — 5a). 
(@ + 82:)(a-82). 31. 
(l+ab)(l-—ab). 34. 
(3a2 + 5b2) (Ba2 — 52). 
(w+ 5y)(w-5y). 39. 


(ab + 


Qed) (ab — 
(3a?4+-11) (a? - 11). 

(9a? + 7x?) (9a? — Ta). 
(1 + 6a*)(1—6a*). 27, 


(ab + 3x°)(ab-3.*), 32 
(2+ 2) (2 


(1+10b)(1—10b). 40. 
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2ed). 


(8a? + a) (Ba? — a). 
29. (xa4 Tes D). 
(ax ) 


(x93 +- 2)(a3y>—2). 


— x). 35. (3+2a)(3 —2u). 
37. (a? + 4b) (a? - 40). 
(5 + 8a) (5 — 8x). 


(Lla+ 9a) (lla — 92). 42. (pq+8a?)( pq -8a?). 

(Sa + 5z?) (Sa — 523). 44. (7a*+4y?) (7x? — 4y?). 

(9p72# + 5b) (Mp2 -- 5d), 46.  (4aS+ 3y*) (40° — 3y?). 

(6a:'8 + 77) (62:18 — 7a’). 48. (1 + 10a?) (1 — 10a*b?c). 

(5x + 4a4) (52° — 4a4). 50. (ab?c? + 2) (ab?c3 — x’), 

1000 x 150 = 150000. 52, 2a = 24 

1000 x 500 = 500000. 54. 658 x 20=13160. 

1006 x 500 = 503000. 56. 200x2=400. 

2000 x 1446 = 2892000. 58. 2378 x 900=2140200. 

2500 x 1122 = 2805000. 60. 3000 x 2462 =7386000. 

16264 x 2 = 32528. 62. 10002 x 10000 = 100020000. 
SVIT. g.. PaAcH 121. 

(a+b+c)(a+b-—c). 2. (a-b4+c)(a—b-c). 

(w+ y+ 2z) (e+ y —2z). 4. (x+2y+a)(x+2y-a). 

(a+ 3b +4x)(a+3b— 42). 6. (+ da+ 3y) (w+ 5a — 3y). 

(e+ 5e+1)(x+5e—-1). 8. (a—2x+b)(a-2a—-b). 

(2% — 3a+38c)(2e-3a-3c). 10. (a+b-c)(a—b+c). 

(w+y+z)(v-y—-2). 12. (2a+y—z)(2a-—y+z2). 

(38x + 2a —38b)(8e-2a+3b). 14. (l+a—b)(l-—a+b). 

(c+ 5a — 3b) (c — 5a+ 3b). 16. (a+b+c+d)(a+b-—c-—dad). 

(a-b+x+y)(a—b-x-y). 18 (7a+y+1)(7e+y-1). 

(a+b+m—n)(a+b-—m+n). 20. (a—-n+b+m)(a—-n-b-m). 

(6-c+a-—x)(b-—c-a+a), 22. (4a+xu+b+y)(dat+xe-b-y). 

(a+2b+3xu+4y)(a+ 2b - 3x -4y). 

(1+ 7a —-3b)(1 —7a+3b). 25. (a—-b+u-y)(a-b-x+y). 

(a — 3x + 4y) (a — 3x - 4y). 27. (2a—5x+1)(2a-5x—-1). 


(a+b-ce+e-y+z)(at+b-c-x+y-2%). 


(8a+2b+¢+%-2y)(8a+2b-—c-—x+2y). 30. 


y (2x + y). 


SS 


a, 
13. 
et 
LT. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 


ALGEBRA. 

y (2c - y). 82. (x+5y)(x+y). 33. 47x(x+2y). 
(Sx+y)(2x+3y). 35. 5y(6a-5y). 36. (12a—1)(2a+7). 
5a(a+2). 38. (7a+1)(a—-1). 39. 3a(a+2b—2c). 
u(e-l4y+2z) 41. y(2xe+y-16). 42. a(4ce+a—6). 

XVII. h. Pace 122. 
(w+y+a)(ex+y-a). 2. (a-b+x)(a-—b-2). 
(ww —3a+4b)(a—3a — 4b). 4. (2a+b+4+38c)(2a+b—- 3c). 
(wt+a+y)(w+a-y). 6. (a+y+x)(at+y—2). 
(w+a+b)(a-—a—b). 8 (y+co-x)(y—c+2). 
(l+a+y)(l-xwv-y). 10. (c+x-y)(c-—r+y). 
(w+ y+ xy) (a+ y —2xy). 12. (a-2b+4+ 3ac)(a —2b — 3ac). 
(e+ty+at+b)(w+y-a—-b) 14 (a-b+c+d)(a-b-—c—d). 
(w-2a+b-y)(w-2a-b+y). 16. (y+b+a+3x)(y+b—a—3x). 
(w-1+a+2b)(a-l1-a-2h). 18. (8a-1+%+4d)(8a-1-2x-4d). 
(w-y+a-b)(w-y-a+t+b). 20. (a-b+c+d)(a-b-c-d). 


(2a —3a+¢+h) (2a -3a-—c—h). 


(a -5b+ 3bx —1)(a — 5b — 3ba +1). 


(a? + 4a? + 5a" — 3) (a? + 4a? — 523 +3). 
(a? = a? +- a -— 3) (x? -—a? -—2 +8). 


(a? + ab + b?) (a? — ab + b?). 


26. 


(a? + Qary + 49) (a®-2Qa-y+4y?). 


(p? + 3pq + 9q") (p? — 8pq+9q"). 28.  (c?+cd + 2d?) (c? — ed + 2d). 


(aw? + Bay — y?) (a? — Bary — y?). 


(2m? + 3mn + n®) (2m? — 3mn-+n?), or (4m? — n?)(m? — n?). 


XVII. k. 
(a — y) (aw? + vy + yy"). 
(ae — 1) (a? +a +1). 
(2a — y) (4a? 4+ Qary +"). 
(8a +1) (9a? — 3a +1). 
(ab — c)(a*b? + abe +c?), 
(1 — 72) (1 + 7x +492"). 
(5+ a)(25 — 5a 4+ a?). 
(ab +8) (a*b? — 8ah 4-64). 
(ar + 4y) (a? — dary 4- 167"). 
(ab + Ge) (a2b® — Gabe + 36c?). 
(a + 3b) (a? - Bab +4 9b?). 
(5a — 1) (252? + 5a +1). 
(ay + 2) (024? - xyz + 27), 


Pace 123. 


at 


(a + y) (x — ay +y"). 
(l+a)(1-a+a*). 

(a: +- 2y) (a? — Qary + dy”). 

(1 — 2y)(1 + 2y + 47/?). 

(2a + By) (4a? — Bay + 9y"). 
(4+ y)(16 —4y +-y?). 

(6 — a) (36 + 6a 4+ a”). 
(10y — 1)(1002/? + 107+ 1). 
(3 — 10x) (9 + 30a + 1002). 
(7 — 2a) (49 + 14x + 42°), 
(Bar — 42) (9ac? 4+- 12ary 4- 16"). 
(6p —'7)(86p? + 42 4-49). 
(abe —1)(a*b®c? 4+ abe 4-1). 
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(Ta +- 10y) (49a? — 70ay + 100y°). 
(9a — 4b) (Sla? + 36ab 4- 1602). 
(2ab + 5ar) (4a?b? — 10abx + 25.02), 


(wy — 62) (x*y? + Bayz + 362°). a1. — dy) (a4 + 8a*y + Oy"). 
(42c" + Sy) (1624 — 202?y + 25y). 33. fe — 27) (40x? + Qarz + 24), 
(62? — b) (364 + 622d + 2), 35. (a+ 7b)(a*— Tab +491"), 

(a? + 9b) (a4 — 9a?b + 81b?). 37. (2u—9y") (40? + 18xy?+81y4). 
(pq — 32x) (p?q? + 8pqa + 9x). 39. (z— 49") (+ 4zy? + 16y4). 


(wy — 8) (xy? + Bay +64). 


XVII. I. Pace 124,. 

(w—1)(a@-2). 2. (a@+2)(a+5). 3. (b+4)(b-3). 

(y -7)(y +93). 5. (ct+1)(c+1l). 6. (x—5)(a+l). 
(2 +2)(n+ 10). 8. (y+10)(y—-1). 9. (p-6q)(p+4q). 
(y+11)(y-10). 11. eae ae 12. (k-6)(k-8). 
(a+9)(a+9). 14. (b-27)(b+3). 15. (c+27)(c+3). 
(@—7)(x%=7). 17. (y+7z)(y+3z). 18. (z+9)(z-7).- 
(n+8)(2+ 8). 20. (p-—8)(p+3). 21. (¢+12)(2- 8). 
(ab — 2)(ab — 2). 23. (ab+8)(ab-+2). 24. (b-9)(b+5). 
(m +11) (m — 8). 26. (n—15)(n+3). 27. (p+13)(p-3). 
(wy —9)(xy+8). 29. (z—5)(2+A4). 30. (x+8y) (a —Ty),. 
(a—13b)(a+2b). 32. (ab—8)(ab+7). 33. (y+ 13)(y?-12). 


( 
(2-13)(2+6). , 35. (y2+5)(y2-7). 86. (w+ 13y)(a—Ty). 


mn? (m — 3). 38. 5x3(2+5ay). 39. (y—5)(y+3). 
(a+b)(x+y). 41. (x+y4)(%—z). 42. (8¢-—2)(c+1). 
(2b +1)(b+5). 44, (x—d3y)(x-—3y). 45. (8x%-—1)(x—-3). 
(cd + 1)(ced — 2). 47. ae a —1). 48. (a—b)(4-c). 
(a®+2)(a+1). 50. 2c°%d(c-3d+d?). 51. wy(a+9)(a@-7). 
(2y — 3) (8y +1). 53. (2x —3)(2a —3) 54. (3+4p)(1-—3p). 
(4+pq)(4+pq). 56. 2(42-3)(24+2) 57. a(a+7)(a—6). 
(m?+2)(2m—-1). 59. a?(a—b)(a-3) 60. (7+2%)(2-2). 
(17 —z)(1-2). 62. (2m?+3)(m?-7). 63. (S5a—-3y)(2+2y). 
(38m°—5)(2mF+9). 65. (8m—4)(Bm—-4). 66. (5+9a)(5-9a). 
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67. 
69. 
ids 
73. 
75. 
TT. 
79. 
81. 
83. 
85. 
87. 
89. 
91. 
93. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
102. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
109. 
iii, 
113. 
115. 
117. 
118. 


ALGEBRA. 
(a2b? + 3) (a?b? - 3). 68. (34+1)(9-31+2). 
(1 — 4m) (1+ 4m + 16m”). 70. (k? +51) (?-5l). 
(pq -1)(p*q? +pq +1). 72. (22+1)(422-2z+1). 
(1 + 8a) (1 — Sar). 74. 2(5p +1) (25p? - 5p +1). 
4(5ab? +1)(5ab? — 1). 76. (9+ cd)(81 -—9cd + c*d?). 
(a+x+1)(at+tx-1). 78. (44,b-c)(4-b+c). 
x (8a + 2y) (Bx —2y). 80. (p-—5q)(p+4q). 
U(l—7)(¢+6). 82. (abc+9d) (abe - 9d). 
(42 - 37) (1624+ 12a°y7+9y?), 84 (2-17)(x+19). 
(a? + 17)(a? - 17). 86. (/+17)(2-16). 
(10z — 3) (1002? + 30z + 9). 88. (a+23)(a—13). 
(a+b+c)(a—b-—e). 90. (l+a%-3y)(l-w+3y). 
(a? +42+3xy)(a2+y?-Bxy). 92. (a?+a+4+2)(a®-a+2). 
(b —29)(b +27). 94. (x +2)(2?-—Qx +4) (a —2)(a?+2x +4), 


(By + 2a) (Qy? — Gary + 4a”) (By — Qar) (9y? + Gay + 4.0”). 

(at +1) (22+ 1) (w+ 1)(a- 1). 

ab (3a +b) (9a? — 3ab +b?) (Ba — b) (9a? + 8ab + b?). 

a? (ax + Qy) (a2? — Qary + 4y*) (aa - 2y) (aa? + Qawy + dy”). 

(a2 + b?) (at — a2b? + b4) (a +b) (a? — ab +b) (a — b) (a? + ab +”). 
(20? + Qy/?2?) (ac? + 22/22"). 101. (ab+8)(a*b? - 8ab + 64). 
(2a +7) («2+ 5). 103.  20y(5a+y)(5x-y). 

{(a +b)? +1}(a+b+1)(a+b-1). 
(c+d—-1){(c+d)?+c+d+1]}. 

(l-w+y{l+a-—y+(e-y)}. 


(2 -19)(e+13). 108. (a+9)(a-31). 
25(a—b) +1} {25(a -b®-5(a-b)+1}. 110, 2c(c? + 3d”). 
Dy (4.0? + Qary +”). 112. (#-—2y)(«+2y+1). 

(a —b)(a+b+41). 114. (a+bh)(a+b41). 
(a+b)(a? —ab+b? +1). 116. (4 +3b)(a -3b+1). 


(x - y){2(a -y)+1}{2(a - y) - 1}. 
ry (a+y)(«-y)(a-y). 


ANSWERS. AT 


Miscellaneous Examples III. Paar 126. 


a? — Dx, 2. 42a —40b + 30c. Ss ghee 

(E125 (2) 2=5,.7—6. 5. a+4xr- 1. 

7 109 8 a2 3 > 5 
210 se BR aa 


Qa? — x. 10. (1) (aw —5)(aw+3) 3 (2) (2m?+ 9pq) (2m* — 9pq). 


(ly) gar = 2. ey (2) gob, ye 2. ms) miles. 


S4irt + 25x + 101.x — 30. 14, (1) 7; (2) —ls- 
xt + 14a3 + 272? - 154x +121. 

(1) (@+2a)(%—b) 5 (2) (w+ 14y) (a? 4y). 

H.O.B. =73 1L.C.M, =35282767c*: 18. £14, 19. 3p. 
(1) m-—n=a+e; (2) 3a2l?+c2=p(m+n). 

8. * 23. 6x? —axy — y”. 

Apples 4d. a dozen ; eggs 1s. 4d. a score. 

(w—5)(2e—3)(w+1). 26. 33. QT. Qu? 4+ Gay —Ty?. 
Bae, tos, 20: 

(1) xy(x+2y)(x~-2y); (2) (m+n) (m —n) (2m? + 3n?). 


be 5 

= ARVs, Qe 

ae ee 

XVIII. a. Paar 129. 

a+b. 2 w+y. BS} belles — oy) 4, 2x -3y. 
x+y. 6. ab(a—D). 7. a(a—2). 8. a+2z2. 
b(a+b). 10. x-3y. 11. @—~x. 12.. Qa+y. 
2(5a—-1). 14. 3x+2y. 15. x+1. 16. y(x-1). 
(x —y)?. 18. 2?+a?. 19. 2+2y. 20. x-3a. 
x+2. 22, x5. PB Peano), 24. x-3. 
3x +1. 96. xl. 27. cxt+d. 28. x?-+y¥. 


a(a-3b). 30. 2a+1. 31. x?(3~+2). 
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1. v?-3r+2 
4 2-5. 
7. a®?—2ax+2". 
10. 2a?—7. 
13. 327+2a?. 
16. 3a?-—ax—2x". 
19, Do? (2a+7). 
22. wt+a3-1. 
25. «(3+42). 
3 
7 
2b 
Qu - By 
Bi. s 
Qe 
ed ueeeas BY 
+3xy +9y" 
at 
13, =¥.. 
17. a cf 3 
Bi army, 5 


a—2b 


ALGEBRA. 


XVIII. bs Pace 183; 


2. w?-13x+5. 3. 2-8. 
6. v?4+-2a+1. 6 «+3. 
8. w+l. 9. «*-32+7. 
11. 32°-+-1. 12. 222-3. 
14. 2-axv+a’. 15. 2°+2aa- a 
17. wy(2x®+ay—-3y*). 18. 2x%a?(2ax - 3a). 
20. 6(3a- 5a). 21. 3a°-2Qay+y*. 
23. l+at=aA. 24. l+a 
26. x?-2x+1. 27. 2a°-7. 
SIX. a, PAGm 137. 
2. b. Pe lle le 4. _ 3be 
c ax—-1 20(a—b) 
] x 
6. 4(x2-y). 5 =< hie r? 
eS 2a + 3a a? — Qy? 
id oo 5a 
1 al te 12. ‘ 
c+] x+2 3b 
‘ mo 9, 
qa, BUFO), PSH cots, ee 
a-b v5 we+ayty® 
—4) +7 3+a 
so, PHS) He a eee 
o+5 x+13 2 


XIX, b. PAcH 139, 


The expression in [ ] is in each case the H.C.F. of the numerator 
and the denominator. 


iP ee [a? +- ab +b? }. 2 
3. a+4 ((a-1)(a~2)} 4, 
5. : 2 + - (2a. + 3b) (a - by). 6. 
ater ~ 1 2 
9. = oe [a +a). 10. 
11. (2a -3a)? [(2v+3a)*]. 12. 


x-3 


25 (le 1)%) 

a? + dary — . F 
Qa? 4- ote ~ [2 - By]: 
1-x+22* 2 
soe _(l+xe4+2"]. 
ma [a — 6]. 

2 (2a? - See) ta 1}. 
323 ia 3 2 

8a? - 2 — 5 (ae Ed 


3a? + a - 


13. 


15. 
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5x +2 cetiee fc 

ly — 4. 14. Dn? — 

7x rile ah ws eo, ee 3x + 5]. 

3 (a - oe 4a) a (a+ 8a) ‘+ 
Ne SO aa Ol 16. (20 + Rath: 

Baradisea” | 6 ye l3ax + 5a*] 


xix. co. Pace 142. 


ri ab . a-—1) 
12° 2. 552i 3, 2 4. ——é 
4x + 301 6 5a —b w+2 8 etl 

x+2 * (Ba — 2) «x — I "  2+5 

v 2-1 w+ w-l 
—— 10. ——. a 12. 
x-2 24-3 v+5 4x+7 
b74+3b+9. 14 : = 15. Spq-2%. 16. «&. 

C-ril 

ees Gos (HO: Pera 20. 2 
«= 6 — y 
Qa: -—- 1 ] at+b-e 
- aa. 22. : : : ee : 
Qa — 5 Be ah ae b . b-c-a 

. Tg la Py aemeee 28. x«(2+2m). 
oe) a+x n 

x+4 a 
ree EOS al SU, dich we. ae eee 
a(x — 4) ee 16a2+ 4ab + b 

XX. a. Pace 144. 

a(v+l1). > alae): 3. 12x7(2+2). 4 Qla?(x+1). 
x(e+1)(x-1). 6 ab(a+b). 7. ay (2x1) (2a— 1): 
62 (32-1). 9. x(aw+1)(7+2). 10. (w+1)(~-1)(a—2). 
(a +2)?(% +3). 12. (%~—1)(x—2)(x%-4). 
(a —3)(a—1)(#+2). 14, («+5)(%—4)(% —6). 
(a +7) (a —6)(x—5). 16. (2+1)(x+2)(2x%+1) 
(w +2) (a2 +3) (3x42). 18. (%+2)(v+3) (5x +1) 
(a +2) (a +8) (2-1). 20. (x+2)(%—2)(3a—-7) 
12a (x + 2) (2a + 1)(4a -7). 22. 6x?(a+'7) (8a +5) (3x - 2). - 
Way (Ba +1)(5a+1)(4e—-1). 24. (a+ y) (2x —Ty) (4a — 5y). 
(a — y) (Ba — 2y) (4a — Sy). 26. 3a2x(3a —a)(2x+3a)(x + 5a). 
Qaxy® (a + 3) (4a —1) 2) 28. 2x2(3—-5x)?(2+2)* 


(Ba 
4203b? (a — b)? (a+b) (a? napa 
mn (m® — n°) (m — 2). 31. 8c?(2c — 3d)?(Sc* — 27d"). 


480 ALGEBRA. 


XX. b. Pacr 146; 


1. H.C.F. 2-2. L.C.M. (2+1)?(x+2)(%—2)(x-8). 
2. (ax+b)(ax —b)(be+a). 3. wy(x-a)(y—b)(y— 20). 
4 H.C.F. w(7+3). L.C.M. «(%-1)(%+3)(2%—-1). 
5. (l+2)3(1-2x)2. 6. («—2)(a—4)(x -6). 
7 H.C.F. 2e+1. L.C.M. (27+1)(@+1)(%—-1)(8x%+42) (8x —2). 
8. ab’c?(c+a)?(c—a). 
9% LCM. y(ae-y)?P(22+ay+y*) HCE. a-y. 
10. H.C.F. 22-3. L.C.M. (2¢—-8) (38x -2)(7+4) (8x +4). 
ll. (w+a)? (uc? + a0 +a") (2? - av+a*). 
12. H.C.F, 3a-y.- L.C.M. (3x —-y)(@+y)?(a- y)?. 
18; w=, 14. (a+b)(a—b)(a — 2b) (a? + ab +0"). 
15. H.C. F. a+ay. L.C.M. (a? + ay) (2x + 3y) (2a - 3y). 
16. H.C.F. (x-3)(x-4).. L.C.M. (x -2)(a@—- 3) (@ — 4)(x-5). 
17. «-8a. 18. 105x7y?(a+y)?(x-—y)*. 
XXI. a. Page 150. 
1, He+1),  g 13(@-2), (3, 2e-6l ge, 
5 2 56 36 
i9x — 201 122° + 28x —§ 3(a+ 3b) 
5.) = 5 = 7, oO 8 a 
9 6b?c + Bbc? + 3ac? + 3a%c — 4a%b + +4ab? 10 +3007 
i 7 abe : — 
1, OF +31, ath? — bc? +-a®ct 13 lla? — 182° — 27a — 16 
| *  “102x ~ abe ; 3023 
14. +97 1. 3Y +2, 16. a8 + D8 +¢% — Babe. 
r?y8 yz abe 
XXI. b. Pace 151. 
L pe ~ eth. 3. 1 
(7 +2) (7 +3) (a +3) (w+4) (x - 4) (w@-5) 
ry 2(x+6) » (a-b)x 6 (a +b)a — 2Qab 
(a — 6) (x +2) "  (a@ +a) (a+b) *  (w@-a)(a - 6) 
2 4ax Sa 
io - er Bi. ees a 
(a + 2) (a +4) a? — x? a? 4 
6 ax 5a +9 
10. —._——_—.» — , _——'e - 
(a — 2) (x -— 5) . a? ~ a - x2-9 
+2 Bax 4ab 
7. 14. i . 
da? — Oy? eda? 16. -P 


34, 


37. 
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9.3 2 
ae,  . 1 mn? 
ge? — 4" 1— at ay (a* - y*) 
sa a, ty a1, — 40° _ 
25.0? - y? ay (at — y') x(x + 2a) 
3 2 
ae LY alee ac 24, 2b. 
wy" a? — 82° 
(Ch ee 
(2 —2)?(a+2) ~ ax(a—a)(x+a)" 
XXII. c. Pace 153. 
2 v 1 — 6a? 4a? + b? 
SASK Vi ee ap ee OE 
x+y dap? — y? 1 — 422 4a? — 9b? 
1+ G 6. _ 4 —§ 7. 0. 8. 12a? ~ 4a + ih 
9-a@ 6 (a2 —1) 3 (4a? — 9) 
2(13e+7) 49 xv? + 4? 11 2 
3 (a? — 4) t+ Py? + of "(a — 4) (2-6) 
2 13 2 
(a —2) (x — 8) (a — 4) (a —1)(Qa+ 1) (224-3) 
1 15. 7a 
(x —1)(2%+1) (8a —2) ' (1-2a)(4+a)(8+5a) 
232 ie ee 
(1 + 2a) (2+ 2%)(5 — 9a) ' (+N @+38y 
Ba cL aera ati cae 
x+1 a+b (a —2)(a@—1)(~%+1) 
1 8x? 4-4a —3 1 
v +2 (ac — 1) (a@+1)(2a+1)° Qx+1 
ed 20 +13 
(a — 1) (a +2) (+3) (~+3)(w+4)(a—4) 
Lb ee - 9622 
(1 —2a}?(1 +-2a)" ' (8 =22)2(8 22n), 
4x3 720 1 
———— f : 30 
81-24 a 16a4— 81 l-«! 
a (a? + 2ax + 32") 39 16x 33. © (87 + 1722?) 

4 (a4 — a4) ee (roe * 6(1— 1624) © 
2a (a? + 32a) Ta2+45 a1 
———_____*, SB ee 30. 

3 (a4 — 2564) 6(a4— 81) 1—< 

36a4 2 ] 
—— or 39. 
a3 — 6561 x? (ac? — 4) (8a — y) (x — 3y) 
ean Eee | aa, “A. 42. 0. ag St 
(a —1)(a+1)? x? —1 
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28. 


31. 


10. 


13. 
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XXT. d. Pacr 156. 


«a-ll ] a+ 3a Qa; -a 
—————— 2. ae 3. 3 a i ; 
20 (x? - 1) 1-a@ e+a a+a * 
7 1 12(2% +1) 
0. ive, ee 7. aes ape as ta 
La x-—3 4x7 -9 
61 —21b 2 y a 
——__—__, 10... 5 : 12. . 
12(1 — 6?) 3(1 —-a?) x8 — 7/8 7] 
or eS ct ede a (a+b) 

3 iE hy 15. 16, = : 
x+y ~ ee 4 4a? — 256? ac? — 6 
pee eee 5 10 
42° - 1] (a —a)(a—b) (a —a)(a —b) 

2a 4a* 48a® 
ae on Me oe Se eee 
(2 — a) (a: —b) at — as (a? — a®) (a:* — 9a?) 

xt ( a-x 

tS os: “0. OG pee, BL . 
ab — x8 a’ — U8 a+x 

we go, 2te+Se? 2(22+1) 
(a — b) (a? +b) " “O= a) © ae (a? - 1) 
i) 32 _4ab_ 

" Pe 

XXI..¢. Pace 159. 

0 2 be + ca + ab — a? —b? —c? a+ y+ 2? — yz — 20 — wy 


‘(a—b)(b—c)(e-a) — 


0. 
0. 8 
0 11 
m* —nl 
a 2. 
na —mb 
3 
4b’ a 

ad 

maaan 10. 

bd +e 
we (0+ 3) 

e+4 - 


0. 
0. 12. 
ube Bs 
ety 3 
oo ; 
—M 7. 
= 
A a9, 
Nx — 
e+] 15. 


~ 2a + 38)" 


(@—y)(y—2)(2 - *) 


Sey 6. 


0. 


2(qr+rp +pq —p?- ge - 7) 


(p-4q)(q-T)("-p) 
Ply —2)+q(z~- x) +r (ey) 


(y — z)(z— ax) (@- y) 


Pace 163. 


ad +b 
dx-y 
x — x? 
pn(ad + be) 
bd (pom + kn)’ 
ac? (2a: +- 3) 
~ @+2 


12. 


16, 


w+e 
b-x 
es 
ac+b° 
x-1. 
1 


c 


12. 


15. 
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a? — 5° y" ] 
‘ 18. 2 eo.) geet eee Soe 
2 x+y? Qu? — 1 
Wipers 
it) ae a es oa, Ss gg, “Le 
a- b 4 a i + 4? 
a as . 19 a 
ae ng, eee wea! MEN). og) cp 
2a—-1 Sx (y+ 6) LY% + NX + MZ 
eel ag, Be 1, 224. aa, 2) 
a? — 4a 4 4 l+ac >. a 
—- l = 84 4. 35. S8x?-1. 36. 2x, 
a+x 
XXIE bd. Pacer 67. 
PY MC? a2 ax. x Oe Bio By) Nye 
a i ae 1) ee es 3 = = : 
3°9 O% ia WB % 2t ota 
1 1 ] 1 Lh Lag az bo? 1 
eas sd ‘ 5. ot (Qe 
be ca - ab G@ be 620 73 
“ee : bbb 
x —x2*+2°-at; Rem. 2°. 8 l+- ae +73 : Rem. — 
1+ 2a +2a?+ 2923; Rem. 224, 10. 1+a—2?—2'; Rem. x°, 


81 


EIS Rem. —. 12. 1+2x7+32?+ 42°; 
0 of 
as 2 
pa. 18. 3(a—2x). nee 
x4 
at — 4b" gi, (2%=3)(2e+7), 
a+ 3b 
XXII. c. Pace 168. 
A(c =e) » 2(v+a) 
3(a +2) 5) 
Say (x+y?) 5 4c(2— 2) 6 
ory (% —1)(%* + 1) 
1 ; 8 l-aw+2? 
x(x +1)2(1 +a +22) "Ll + ata? 
22+3 _ 10. be+a 11. 
3(a2+6) ax+b 
2s 13. Ses : 14. 
(a-2x)(a+2)" 32° + 6x27 -a—-8 
2(a#+a+1) 16. 1 17. 


a(at+1)(a+2) 


2(3 —2x) 


Rem. 524 — 42°. 


sl 


b-6 


1 
a? + ab — 22 
at 
1-28 


ax? (a* + a?) 
x + a3 


ALGEBRA. 
(Qx -1)(v+1) 2-2 
19, eee | a Ban 
: (a + 2)(e — 1) 4x? -—5x—-5 
2 2 
e go, 1(@te) ge 
(x -2a)* (a —a)(a+2x)? 
1 a J bs 
One. Ss 86; > (oe ne 28. 
a 2a aT. 35 :(Qa—1) b+ a? 
ab 30. 2 $1. «. 3% bm..88 
ath 2 
1 35. («- ) 36. 1. 937. 1 
&. 
x(u+1) 39 12 3x7 
a*+4x0+] ta 4) (at — aA. (3m + 2n)(9m" — 2”) 
l+2+2" ; _ 2a i. 
(1+a)(1+2%)(1-x)? (x — 2) (a+ 1) w+y 
i a. Uo ae Bs a7. 0. 
a* a — be - ee 49. 1. 5. 1. wi © 
(b —c)(c -a)(a- b) 
Qy+ath. ms, Ces aw )(a- 2), 28 (a+ 4), 
wx 9(«2+3) 
7 (x = 4) ‘ a c 
mt 56. «+3. 57. -a-a. 58. —-— 
tea) u + l+a-a@ 8 ; 
Miscellaneous Examples IV. Pace 172. 
r 
z * 2. 6 3. abe(b-c); -6 & 7 & & 
(1) 282; (2) -29. 7. (1)-19; (2)0 8 1 % - iA" 
(1) -12; (2) 1. a. 1. 32% 82, 18. 98"-2y; 195. 
(2) »-(2) S1. 15. (w+9)(a+12). 16. (a-7)(a+13). 


(a — 8y) (~ - 12y). 
n(m — 3r) (m — 3n). 


(d? + 5c?) (d + 8c) (d — 3¢ 


(m + 13) (m+ 15). 
(ac? + 16) (2? +11). 
(9 — ay) (8 + sy). 
(p — 12q)(p +99). 
v2 (a — 9) (a +7). 
(a — 3c) (a —19c). 


(2 4 3x3) (1 — a) (1+242°). 


18. (ab—17)(ab+3). 19. c(¢+138)(c- 12). 
21. (p®+79q")(p? - 89°). 
3c) 23. xy (a+6y) (2 —7Ty). 
25. (l4-a)(15+a). 26. (19-pq)(3+p9). 
98. (a?+14)(a2-7). 29. (¢+27)(c+27). 
81. (a?+2x?) (a? + 72x). 
33. 2(a?+12)(a*—11). 
35. (be+12)(bc—7). 36. (2+17)(z+17). 
38. yz(y—7)(y+ 13). 
40. (2ab-—5)(ab+98). 


101. 


106. 


110. 


114. 
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(3p —4)(8p—4). 42. (5+ myc 7+mn). 48. (17+c)(7-c). 
x3(2-2)(8-a@). 45. (2m+4+3)(8m—-1). 46. (2a—5b)(2a+b). 
(6p —@)(p-—2q). 48. (5a+4z)(4ie —5z). 49. (22? +43) (4a? - 5). 
6(2y —1)(y- 2). 51. (8ab+4)(4ab — 3). 
(2a2b — 5) (a2b — 2), 53. (Tw + 8y) (3x —2y). 
(9m — 5n) (2m + 3n). 55. (c+a-—b)(c-a+t+h). 
(a+b-c)(a—b+c). 57. (5+ 3y) (252? -- l5xy + Oy”). 
(ab + 7) (a?b? — Tab +49). 59. (8b - a?) (6407+ Sha? + a4). 
(a+ 2a -2y)(a —-2u+2y). 61. (m+n+1)(m+n-—1). 
2c?(3c +d) (ce —d). 63. (a*b?-1l+x-y)(a7l?-l-w«+y). 
(1 + 2m) (1 — 2on) (1 — 2a + 4m?) (1 + 22n + 4m?). 
p (1+ 10g) (1 — 10q + 100g’). 66. (81+a*)(9+a)(9-a). 
(a2 -1+y-z)(a2-l-y+z). 68. (a-+4b—4c)(a —4b+4c), 
(e — d) (1 +2¢ —2d)(1-2e+2d). 70. (p—4q)(p+4q+]1). 
2[1+4a+ 4b][1 —4(a-£b)+16(a +b)?]. 
(w+ By) (1+2?-3xy+9y?). 73. (x+y)(2?+y?). 
(ew — d)(ax+b). 75. (7+a)(2-a). 
(4c? + y?) (7x? — 9). 77. (17+a)(3-a). 
(l+m+p)(1-—m-—p). 79. (be—a)(ax—b). 
(3b —c+4) (3b —c—4). 81. (c+1)(c?—c+1)(w~+1)(%—-1). 
(3x — b) (a+ 2a). 83. (m—n)(m+n+x)(m+n—-~2X), 
(a+b)(ec+a—b)(e-a+b). 
(a + 2) (a@?-Qa +4) (u?+1)(w@+1)(w~-1). 86. (@+1)(%+7) (2u — 3). 
(2 + 5y) (a -3y)(2a—-5y). 88. 325a%b3 (x? — a?)?(x+ 2a). 
Qu? -9e+9. 90. 22° (a? - 4) (a? - 16). 
H.C.F.=a+6b+ce, L.C.M.=(a+b+c)(a- PE aes: 
at+b—ce. 93. (a—b)?(a+b). 95. (at-b*)(a+b—-2c). 
H.O.P. =(2— 7) (2 =3), 
L.C.M. = (a —1) (a - 2) (a — 3) (a —4)(a — 5) (aw —7). 

l x—9 6x +1 
(l—x)P ie (a —9)(@— 3) me (Qa + 1)2(2a —1)) 
ze 102. oe 103. 1. Woe oor. =. 
ae (1-2?) 9 
= = o 107. y-x 108. ab. 109. 2(ac+bd)(ad+be). 
I i 1 tn ea ig 

0) ao 
J 115. (l+uv-a’). 116. Babe, 7 GS peeetsa Le 
e+ a+b 
B.A. 2K 
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17. 


21. 


a*—ab+b? 
ee 

a? — 2ab + be. 
c—-b 


17a. 


a? — 2b? 


3a —4b 
a. 
oa — 
a5, b(2a —b). 
a 


dies 


qr=p* 
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XXIII. a. Pace 180. 
: 3 ] 
6. D laa: 3. 5 4. 1s 
2, ens ae 9. 2. 
17 
Ee : 8 i 
5. 12. 6. eae : eee 
2. ) 13. ll 14 8 
-10. 17% -4. 18. 38. 18; ° 3 
6. 22 Is 23. —7. 24. 2. 
1 
4. OY. Wao, 88, Fk 29. 7° 
] 
=" : = 20: 
6 2. 3 33 0 
XXIII. b. Pace 182. 
2h — 3a b? — a? 
a Bb a 2. ad b. 3. DH : 4, 
‘ ab 
S- 6 m—nN. hs Zien 8. 
The 2Qab 
ms Bieta. a+b a, 
1 ath 
- 14, 3a+2b. 16. — 16. 
ee ee ie, 20. 
17 b a? 
2a a+2b a 
a+ b. 22. 9] . 28. we “a 24, 3 
SAIIT, c. PacH 185. 
_a-bm  _am—bl __ ng —mr 
Ears wae “=Tq-mp’ “~iqg—mp 
-~ be <n 4 _ a +ab+b* 
v= oe Y= Pie } Sa 
a iss ke a _l-aa’ _@¢-pr 
a —ae Y= gig 2 gt 
aa’ h’—b 
"atta Y whear “wala, yas. 
2 ] pa rb 
ome: y=5)- 10. sal vas 


13. 
17. 


21. 
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eam’ (m +m‘) _ mm’ (m—m’) 
— mem ? m= +m’ 
qu pn c(a+b) e(a—b) 
c= -——-- =——_-.- ; i= — = ‘ 
gl —pm’ y mp —lq 1S. x 2a? Y 2a 
v=at+b, y=a-b. 15. 2=8a, y= ~ 20, 
_ 2aa’b ——s Qabb’ oe 0 
“=ab’+a’b? /~ab’+ab ode 3 ha 
a h 
v=m+l, y=m+i. 19. w= 7 5.Y= 
) ¢ 
x=at+b, y=a-b. 21, c=a'-b*, y=a'+0*. 


XXIV. Pace 188. 


40. 2. 60. 3. 59. 4 £2. 12s. 
Silk 9s. Calico 9d. per yard. 6. 54, G 42. 
48, 23. 9. 21," past one. 10. 17,5,’ past three. 


32°, past six. 12. 549’ past two. 13. 378, 216. 


15 persons ; Sshillings. 15. 8 yards at 4s. 6d. ; 16 yards at 4s. 


Wi, Ld. 17. 3 miles per hour. 
54. 19. 23 miles per hour, 
21,°,' and 54,5’ past seven. At 53°,’ past. 21, — 
10 p.m.; halfway. 23. 15 hours. 24. £200. 
30 miles. 26. £36000. 27. £200. 

3 2 : yaa ; 
4and 3 gallons. 29. zandZofapint. 30. miles. 

5) 5 p+ 
111 and 126 miles. 32. Coffee to chicory as 7 to 2. 

> 2. > 
c—band a-c lbs. 34. 5a! = yards. 36. 60 miles. 
XXV. a Pace 194. 
+5. 2 +4, 3. 3, —25. 4. 1, -—25. 
aide 6. +8. 1. dy 10: Sire Zein 
9, -4. 16: 9, = 8: ps Ce 12, 20, -11. 
4, —-17. - 14 13, —12. 15.) LH 16: . Si 15, 
1 iae.3 

7, 6 Teas =, 19. 6, ®. 20. 3, =3 
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33. 


37. 


21. 


25. 


—, —5. 
2 
1s 
3? 5 
13. Il 
e.g 
ay eS 
ae 
a «a 
omg 
to, _ 5c 
a 
a. =] 
i 
39 
Pa 3" 
3a 
3d, > 
5 
= =S, 
3 
en 
5 
nye 
1, 5 
7 
6° 1. 
9 5 
jo | 86 
3 g 
ae 
A) _ 7b. 
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XXV. b, BAcgu 197: 


| 


- 


i ~T 
ww] bo 


2 | 
3 = lied 
| 


! 


os 
! 
ws! 


Se 


we 


XX V.. °C, 


& 
eI 


Te ed 


| OO | GO 
| 


- 


|e | 53 
(SU) 


ie 
3 2 
K 
5 
5, -5" 
1 
4,5 
13 e 
3 
12, -2 
ab 4 
% G-2 


Page 201. 


23. 


27. 


rf 

Ls 
7 

L, “=p 
Le 
a? 
7 
iz? - 8. 
2 
a aL; 
Yi 
9a 4a 
ea sae 
Qa, 2b 


32. 


36. 


_— 
~ Pian 
! 

SG 


| 
Ss 


cia bd} 


& 
S) 
ae 
aE 


29. 


33. 


37. 


12. 
15. 
18. 


20. 


21. 


wats 
13. 
15. 
ie 
19) 
21. 
23. 
25. 


27. 
29. 


ey st eee 


32. +2, +3. 
86. +a, +b. 
40. 4a, —2a, a. 


8) be 2, = 7. 
0, 6a, 6a, — 12a. 
66, — 1°66. 
Sills, meters 


ANSWERS. 
2a +b b=9 
0, = . 8h  O= ey a 
1 
1, 32, a 35. +4, +7. 
g 39 ae ee oe a a 2 
SV. OG PAcH 201, 
1, -1, -1 > ae (hae 9 ee Bo I, 2; 
AY cn | Wi) a > i 
7, -3, -—4. 10. -—2a, - 2a, 4a. 
1:05, — 3°05. 13. 3°90, — 90. 
KShon P45; 16. 5:99, 1-01. 
55, — -22. 19, 1-4, 6. 
Go. By ye . ; 
5 5 - 1); —5(V5+ 1). 7416, —19°416. 
l ne ae 
5(tNa®— 422), 13-292, 2-708. 


mV. a: 
y=11, 17. 
y=2), D8. 


e227, —-19; yalo, =27. 
eafl, Ios yeals, 7: 

e=52, -—74; y=74, —52. 
w=29, -47; y=47, —29. 


e=+8, +5; y=+5, +8. 
v= +4, +73 y=si7, +4. 
Oot y=5, 10. 
Cl 0 y=6, -12. 
oy oes = oon 
t=7, —43 gad, —% 
p= 12, = 2 = 2, = 12: 
p= 4, 35 y=, 4 
et=+1; y=+1 


Pace 203. 


2 
4 
6. 
8 
10. 
12. 
14. 


16. 
18. 


Geis wae: Y= NAS Ore 
c=14, — 9): y=9, —14. 
e=43, —25;  y=25, —43) 
e=—33, —41; y=41, —33. 
e«=43, -51; y=-5l, 48. 
w=22, =87 5. v==-S87, 22. 
e=+13, 13 y=, £13: 
geile}, Bis O@=ai,_ 1133, 
C=O) — is y=5, -9. 
aoe is eh etel, = II 
Owes. y=4, 5d. 
10) 4: y=4, 10. 
vl 7k 
as yee. 

a amar 
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eae p 
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XXVI. b... PAcE 208. 


u=7, 45 ez Te 2. m=8) 5% = 0, Os 
w=14, 9; y=, 14. 4, 2=], —9% Rix. 4s 
e=11, -73; y=7, —11L 6. "21135008 y=0, —13. 
xw=+6, +4; y=i4, +6. 8 2w=+7,4+3; y=+3, +7. 
e=+9, +5; y=+5, +9. 10. x=+9, +3; y=+3, +9. 
6 8 8 6 . ; 
= 3} Y=5 5 12: c= + 6, +5; y= +5, +6. 
C= 4,25 y= 2, 4, 14. w=7, —35 =3, 1 
Shai, ee y=3, 5. 16. x2=4, —2; y=2, —4. 
2=8) —24 v=2, =8: 16; 5 H=s5, "1% vos 
1 1 ] 1 
— = 5 =—, ——$ == --: 
v=v, lke —s o. 20. wee ag y 5 6 
XXVI. c. Pace 208. 
x=4, “33 y=3, —20. 2 ¢w=4+8; y=+2. 
w=12, 8; y=2, -2. 4, 2=2. a y=5, 3. 
p= is y=), 10: 6. wed, —8s v=1, -3 
71 112 4 3 
— —-=>s3 = ——. ~~ 2 = — 
x=1, 73 Y 4, 7 i oe, bY +1, £75 
=> 5 == _l = +6; +2 
wa, 8’ ‘5 8 10. & +4, +6; Yr re, +4. 
; & é ] 1 oS 
@=+3,4+45; y=i2, +5. 12. 2= ribs +55 yroto ta 
w=4+2, +1; y=stl], +2. 14 w=+2,45; y=s3, +6. 
x=+7, +/3; y= +2, ¥3,/3. 
w= +3, +36; y= +5, 23, WwW w=6,.83 y=3) 5. 
ve], — y=6; = 7. 19. w=6, -2; 7=2, —6. 
t=7, 1, 4+,/28; Jay 7, 4¥,/28. 
e=4, 3, 6, 23 y= , A er 


9 241, 
G=2, 3’ 4, 57 


y=2, 6, 1, 12. 
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RAVEIL Paes 211, 


1, 1s, 2. 45, 9. ce 2, Ss 4, 3. 5. 15, 12, 
Be eich 7. 7 Bours. 8 7, 5. 9. 90 yards, 160 yards. 
10. 55 feet, 30 feet. 11. 36’, 60’. 126. 
13. 5 shillings. 14, 12. 15. Ninepence. 16. 3 feet. 
17. 4 inches. 18. 121] square feet. 19. Fourpence. 
20. 40, 12; 30, 16 yards. 21. 56 Oo ero; 280 eed: 
24. 62 miles. 25. 75. 26. 20, 30 miles an hour. 
27. 40 and 45 miles an hour. 28. 10 gallons. 
29. A,16; B, 14. 30. Distance, 12 miles; rate, 8 miles an hour. 
Si. =I —1+,/5). 32) 37 Gm,, 2°3 em. 
ao. AP=2096em., BP=12-9iem. 35. 8:4 cm. 
36. 2°6cm., 1:6 cm. 37. 9em., 4 cm. 
So. (i) 3, &: (i) 5, Gis Git) 52, O85: Gv)Ss7, 2:3, 
XXVIII. a. Pace 216. 
1. (%?+4a+16) (xv? — 4a +16). 2. (9a*+3ab +b?) (9a? — 3ab + 6). 
8. (a? +3ey+y")(w?-Bayt+y?) 4 (m*+4mmn -n*)(m?-4mn- n°). 
5. (a? + Qay — y?) (x? - Qvy - y?). 
6. (22? + 9xy — 3y") (2x? — Say — 3y?). 
7. (2m?+6mn + 3n?) (2m? — 6mn + 8n?). 
8. (3a? + ey + 2Qy?) (3x? — ay + 2y"). 
9. (a? + 3ay — 5y?) (a? — 3xy — 5y?). 
10. (4a?—6ab +b?) (4a? + 6ab + b?). 
11. (5-1) (aptat): 12. (6a - 3) ( 86484804) 


A) TRE RON ee 2 ee 
(S+y) (35 by) (5 1)( srt a +1); 


ALGEBRA. 
ee +10) (‘SF -2ab+100). 16. 5-2) (G+ +5ta): 
(y —3x)(a+y)(x-y). 18. 2 — hn) (2n + 8m) (2n — 3m). 
(ax +b) (bx +a). 20. (x?x®+ y?) (ay +z) (wy - 2). 
(a? + ba) (a+ 2). 22. (mn—p)(pm—n). 
(Bab ~— 2a) (2aa: - 3b). 24. (2v+3y)(a?+ ay). 
(Qu — By) (a? + xy). 26. {ax+(a+l1)}{(a-l)x+a}. 


(a — a)(3xe — a —2b). 
fax+2(b—c)y}{2au — (3b -4c)y}. 
{(a-l)w+a}{(a-2)x+(a-1)}. 


{(a+1l)x—- 


(b- 


1) y} (aa + by). 


(b+c—1)(b2?+¢c?+1-—be+ce+b). 


(a+ 2c + 1)(a?+4c? +1 —2ac -— a — 2c). 


(a+b + 2c) (a? + b? + 4c? - ab — 2he — Qca). 


(a — 3b +c) (a? + 9b? + c? + 8ab + 3be — ca). 


(a —b —c) (a2 +b? 4+ c? + ab —be+ca). 
(2a + 3b + c) (4a? +- 9b? + c? — Bab — Bbe — 2ca). 
Qar? + 81) (a? + 38a + 9) (a? — 3a 4-9). 


(xt — 


(at - 


4.a°b? — bs) (a® + b*) (a +b) (a ~ b). 


(a+b+c-d)(a+b-c+d)(c+d+a—b)(e+d-a+b). 


(a+) (4) (er8) (0-8) 


(a + a8) (act + a!) (a2? + 9?) (x +) (wy). 
(a+ xy? + y®)(x8— ary? + y8)(a? + ary + ?)(a?— ay + Y*)(w + Y)(*-Y)- 


(G4) 
xv 


(ar +- 7) (ac4 — wy? + A) (a - Qy) (ac? + Qary + 4y”). 
(a? +4) (ard — dar? + 16) (wv +1) (a? - a +1). 


¢ 
—+ 
a 


3 
b 


iM 


Ma 


pl 


a 


) (a — 2a) (a? + 2a + 42°). 


y )(a+d)(a2 ab +18) 


Sree 
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(a +1) (a? —a@ +1) (a? +4) (a +2) (a -2). 
(a — 1) (2? + @ + 1) (4c? + 9) (Qa +3) (Qa — 3). 


XXVIII. b. Pace 220. 


da? — 49y? + 42yz -— 92?. 2. Yat+ 26x%y? + 4994. 

25art — 115a2y? + Slat. 4. 49a4- 64x7y? + 48ary? — 9y4. 

v8 — 8, 6. (wty+4(~ty)?+16. 7 160? (1 - 4x). 
48a2(a*-1). 9. 25-64. 10. «°-—729a', 

- — 3a? - a? - x 12. 64a4(9x?- 1). 13. w+atzt+a’. 
Pra al, 15. al? — 3a8x4+ 3a428 - a??, 

1 — 2x8 + a6, 17. «2° —14a4++ 49x? — 36. 

x8 — l4at + 492? — 36. 19. a°- 64, 20. a*—18a7b?+81b4. 
a® +b? + 3 — 3abe. 22. Tat+ytz. 

(art — 4a2x? + 16a4) (x? — 2ax + 4a”). 24. 5x+7Ty - 62. 
w+. 26. 2u(x+1). 27. 5(a-18). 

(a +- 3) (aw? + Qa: + 4). 29. (7x -—3)(a—1). 30. a-b. 
x — 32°%y — Bay? +y’. 32. xt —4aPye+ Ty. 

1+ 9x? + 4y?+ 6xy+2y-3a. 34 (x+1)(x-8). 

(2a — 5) (2a —7). 36. (w-—a)(a—-b). 


a +- 9a? + 4y? — Bary + 2ay + 3ax. 
9 + 4x? + 16y? — 8xy + 12y+ 6x. 
m(m?+ 3n?) 


47. 
4 
- (9p? — 5g?) (9q? - 5p). 50. 
XE. ah 

v4. 2. x*—ac-+b. 
x°—(p+q)x+2q(p - 4q). 5. 
ac+a+l. 7. wv+bx+a?. 
(a+2)a+(a+1)y. 10. 


(x +1)8+3(2+1)$4+3(e+1)? +1. 


(3a? + b?) (a? +3b?). 


16ab*. 


PAGE 223. 


3. + 0? 4-2bx = am — 2ab. 


x? -—(m+n)x+m(m—-n). 


8. 2x — (3m —4n)y. 


a+b. 


(m+ 1)b2x? + (n+1)(m+ l)aba+ (n+ 1)a*. 
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13. (m-—1l)x+m. 14. mu-n. 15. ap-—bq. 
16. ax+b. 17. 2ax-—3. 18. «+2ab. 
19. (x2—1)(a?—px+q)(x?-qu+p). 

20. {px-(p-l)}{(p+l)x+p}{(pt2)u+pt lf. 

21. {(a -3)e+a+1}{(a-2)e-a} {ax -(a+4)f. 


XXIX. b. PacGE 227. 


1 «-7. 2. ea. 3. at+2a. 
m 
l+a-2. 5. 12a 6.0 Lee 
7. w—2d. 8 a-—de. 9. ay 
rm : x 2 2 
10. 22+(p-1)x-1. ala lt+s-gti¢ 12. 1-2-5 - 94 
ce at a bar 523 
eee iG Be a ee 
a a 23 a ai ae 
15. 4-97 Ba5 16a" 16. +97 - Bat 16x05 
, Be Ox Dye i ee, Be 
1%. ‘@ ~ 5a? 8a® 6a 18. 3a +20 - 37 + oqo" 
ae as yg 
19. %— 35 ot" mn Se as 
1 uy © OO) 
21. = + 3a2x — Yaba2. 22. 1--2x%+32". 
23. 3x? 1 24. 4 ee 
8. 3x--x-l1. ; = roa 


XXIX. c. Pace 2380. 
190, 0; 20. 0. 26. 0. 


XXIX. d. Pace 282. 


se a A. “Bp gie 4 at+b+e 
5 oe ¢ eh 
abe abe 
1 a 
9. d. 10, —————____—. 1. ————— 
(a — a) (a —b) (a —e) (a +a) (@ +b) (x +e) 
12. (a+b+c). 138. eters, 14. ;: 15. at+b+ 


‘16. bet+ca+ab. 17. abe. 18. (b+e)(c+a)(a+). 
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XALX. @. Pace 238. 
b 


5 2. 10. i Ss 4 +. 
a l6q 
dc d—a‘ a? 
—-, en ee ty) 
b 6. dae ec Te. (G50, b= qt. 8. 6 
Qn - 
a 8 = QTc", 
+ 3a, 10, +4/— 11. b?=27e 
c=a(b—a?)?, d=(b-—a?)3, whence c?=a'd?. 18. 32. 
(aw — 1) (a —2)(a#—3). 16. (x+2)(x —3)(a —-4). 
(@ +2) (a +3) (w +4). 18. (a2-—3)(x—5)(%+7) 
(x — 2) (a -—5)(a+7). 20. (#+1)(~+2)(x-11) 
(x + 1) (3a: +2) (2a - 1). 22. (%+2)(3a - 1)(2a-3) 


6 — a y + arty? — ae3yy3 + aad — ary + 8, 

yi - ay y+ aby? = arty? aL xyt = eye ab xy = y". 

a? + arty + ody? + 243 + ayt+y?. 

as aly ae 59/2 i aig + vtyt + ade) + 028 + ary? + y. 


x?+(a—-2)e+a. 28. (a+l)a®+ax+a-3. 29. 6or By 
ie. 34. 3005. 35. — 37a’, 


ROKK a eA Gae 44, 


9 3 2 
= ge Se ee 4, 3a? oy 
ad a® ee : 
Wy 3chx? athe 6 a? 
z Cow" i 
6. = T. Sap 8. sae 9 10. 5 - 
ae 
1 > : 
© oP be oO 
11. 7°. 12. 13h a= 14 =. 1B, Oy, 
v Be Bey 4 y 
16. x*. se see ae ae 19. he 20. B/a:*. 
eg! a® i 
5 ) 
or gee ee es a - 25. 24/68. 
Ja ate z/a 22/0 
1 2 /a 21 
2 a a Ea 28. ae | 290 NEL S0;h ee. 
2 s/c ‘ S/aP 2 e/a? v/a 
2 1 4 1 
a oe eee a eo Sy ee 8b. Bae 
Ja 3/ae Ree o [gate v 
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5 2a) pd 1 1 6/ 
36. S/a*. 37. Ww. 88. UES 39. 0 40. Sa”. @ 
a an, 1. 43, 25. a, 1 a, Se 
Bye 4 216 
=! 3 Q7 2187 
46. 625. 47. 9. yo eee ao. 2 a 
: 3 8 128 
XXX, b.. PAGE 247. 
3 1 1 
1, a, 2 =. or a 
y iad Ooty? 9a"a* 
1 
aw 1 
6. léact. 7 =. 8. 2°, 9. ap 10. a 
y* i- 
1 1 1 k PS 
Gh pa be eer 13. =: Ae es 16, at 
grt oll 2,4 
wa ab? 
16. a 17. *, 18. ab. 40.) web, TBO \ ee = x 
re ho (9/5) 
3 1 A 
a. /. 92. Db. 23. 2°. a, tt) on, ch. 
a° 3 
(a—b)* 
a) 1 
26. =< 27. 2 28. ab(b§- as). 29. ar@™Diag, 
oe a® 
30. xm 4 gh, 31. ai(p-9, 32. 2% 33. %. 
1 55 il y 
34. aty®. 35. 2”. 36. 7. 87. 4. 88. 1 


XXX. c. Pacp 250. 


TS) 


2 1 ad = 
125 — 20u% +41 - lia %4+-2Q4a ' 


is 
2. 9at —9a* 2542307 * + 6a" *. 
8. 2c -Q9c* — 344+ 31c-*- 6ce~™. 4. 8x54 +4 14% — 3a-2 - 9a, 
5. 7x - Qui +1. 6. 3a) - 3a h +2a7}, 
7. 8a-2+7a-146. 8. 5b? +4b' 4307 b 42074. 
9. Ta**+3ar - 4. 10. c®@-1+c-™", 

cs 3x? -2+a° * 12. bab - gab +4. 
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Qe? — 44+ 3x8, 14. a**-3art-2. 
a®+2a - 16a-2 — 32a-*, 16. 1-2! —Qu%4 2x8, 
da® — Sat - 5 +10a7# 43078, ag, et 2eb 4 dab ge? 
1 - 2a - 2a, 20. Qt —3y7F8 TY, 
3x-* - Baty? +y. 22, Qu By! + da ty’, 
Qarby- + Quby- — 9. 24. zo +1- By? 
XXX. d, Pace 252. 
ao ~ 4c? 2), 2. 16v2-8-15a-% 3. 4922 Sly 
ry te a 5. a*—444a-™, 6. a+ oat te 4 a. 
at ae em 8. 20x%y% + 13 — 15a-24y-*. 
2a 8 
gt -gta Se 10; 9m°4+- 159°? — 15y-™ = Boar. 
q? ot paz ta-™, 12. pr ecar x? -2+ ae Qa “a, 
2a +2 (a? - b2)2, 14. a+b+(a—b)-} ~2(a+b)2(a- b)” 2, 
2? — 3a? 16. x+3x? +9, 17. at+4, 
618. v4 — Qe +4. 19. cette %, 20. 1+2ua-1+4a-2, 
«21. a= — a. 22) e327 2te1= 1. 
93. vitateit+ar tl, 24, aim — Darin + 4a.2n _ Sun 4 16, 
25, x2 +2e?+a- 16. 26. 4a? +16x*+16—9x ?. 
a7, 4—x3 +4a+a7, 28. a*—49-42a-*-9a-*z, 29. a? (a® - ON), 
3 1 
mo. 61. 31. we? 32) a® : 
at +2 b 


XX, a. Paam 255. 


12/4 > ! 3 A {% 12/9 
is A/C. . Ras ‘ a: 4. A/ Os 
an 
Be iar! 6. ar. 2 a Ra s. Bae 


ese. vw 
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13. 


ALGEBRA. 


ni 1 
aria a. Ajay. 


ee ey iti Vater, 15. Ba, Wa. 16. 


afm 
Asc yee 
B4/oe9, MJacl8, W/ac'. 


26/-75596 26/74 
R/a89;°8, “acct. 


8/64, 8/81, 2/6. 


18, Ja, w/a}, 19. 
21. 
23. 3/2, 8/2, 8/2. 


XXXI. b. Pace 256. 


1/2. a FE 3. 43/4. 4. 
15/6. 6. 24,/5. N, SBaJb: 8. 
54/5. 10. -9,3/3. 11. 6a /a. 12. 
—Bayd/4a. 14. ay? Ry’. 156. ay2/a* 16. 
2Q(a— y) Ney. 18. ,/242. 19. 
3/864. a1. 3/750. 22. - . 23. 

lok Ba fo 
w/9a2y. 25. oe 26. Sax. 27. 

2) a 2e P/ Cy 
Na?b?. 29. Nab 30. \ : Si. 

a2 y 

+9 
— - 88% 14/5 Saw ih 35. 
= 15 x/3: aT. Tey. 38. 11 8/3. 39. 
17 2/2. 41, 20,/3-13,/2. 42. 
81 4/3 
6/7 - 15/6. “= a 


XXXI. c. Pace 259. 
14/6. % 19./3: 3. 10N/3a. 4, 
288 ,/2. 6. Wat-4. ity Bdd. 8. 
~ 18. 10. 1432/9. 11, 2403/4. 12. 
stalst,. fam. oat g 2s. y 
abi ab 10 1 i0™ 16 


12. 


Va 
Wal, S/a®b3, 


6/125, 8/121, 8/13. 


n 
Ra". 


a’, Wa’. 


6 8/2. 
73/3. 
3ab2/3ab. 
(a+b) /a. 
»/980. 


n/bb. 
A/2a. 
n/a? — y? 
-12,/11. 


0. 
3,/6. 
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ae 18. 98995. 19, 11-1804. 20, 3°7796. 
19-5959. 22. 26°8328. 23. 58°7878. 24. ‘8165. 
‘2887. 26. 0447. 27. 2566. 28. 1°5749. 
"4032. 

XXX1, Gd. PAGE 260. 
62 -— 10,/x. 2. Qe -2Vax. 3. a/b+bi/a. 
aty-Nx+y. 5. 30+12,/6. 6. 6,/21-46. 
6+,/10. 8. 6a-6x+5/az. 9. 2-lL+n2?—z. 
eta -r/x—a?. Wl. 5a+x-4Na2+ax. 
1+8a-4Va+ 4a2. 13. 2a —2/a?— x2. 
a+u4+2—-3Na+a. 15. 2,76, 16. 16+6,/10. 
4dr — 2/402 — a2. 18, 222+ 2r/o4— 4y/4. 
2m + 2m? — n2. 20. 18a2+5b2—12a/at— 64. 
63 - 18a/14 — 422. 22. Sa? -2/16at—1. 
SEX, 0; Pacw 262: 
113. 166, 3 172: =(i 
a —4b. Gan 04a, iy a, 8. 2p-q. 
x 10, 25(2%—3y%) — 4902. 11. se 
BT — 2/8 Beye SONA 14. 2+4,/6. 
3 M7 

z= i=3 [Pe 
Ney 16, “2 Vey Mee 18, 404. 5, 

7] 5 a-x 
5+/6 $0; 8—,/42 alee 
Si/2 - 2/3. 23. w—Na- 7. 24. Na2+a7-a. 
1-NV1-24 gg, 1a+b+8Na?— 

: ie : ; 3a + 5b , 
18 +2? — 6/9 +2” 28. /3 

2 —,/3='26795 30. 114+5,/5=22°18035. 
/5 —/3= 50402 32. ,/d+2=4°23607. 

V? 111803. 34, Nee = -09807. 


16. 
21. 


Jd -/2 
V3+/2 
4,/2-3 
L5-+1 
4/3 (,/2 + 1). 
J/2+1 

. (/3 +1) 
3/2" 
a/2 
/2-1 
4+,/3. 
2/2+/3 
14. 2. 
: 1. 
vo 

144. 12. 
12. 17, 
I ' 22. 
51 
0,a—b. 27. 
49. 2. 
6-4. Ws 
4. 12. 
3. ue 
6. 22. 
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XXXII. f. Pace 266. 


UAE) 


3/7 +2/3. 


2/5 + 3 ni ds 


1 
2-—,/3. 
av 


4/2(J3 - 1). 


J/5+1. 


Bis 7D 
J/3+1. 
J/5 +/3. 


Q./2- J. 


XXXI. g. Pace 268. 


33. 3. 20 
My 8. 9. 
6 

121 
2 
2. 8. 5 
E 1s. 9. 
1. 23. 2. 
10. 28, °. 

9 

XXXI. h. 

4, 3. 49. 
64 l 
7" 8 
a 18. 4. 
6. 18. 25. 
361. 


fe, 
9. 


14. 


iT ly 
J/10-2,/2. 
2 /1l =e. 


1 7 
bal5+ NES 


4/5(/2 +1). 
irae 
5 (Vo +1). 


3/2 (n/5 + 0/3). 


- K 
All er. /2. 


J/11 + 3/2. 


Sia: 
py oe 
“3B 
15. 5. 
30, 12. 
6; gy Weer 
2a—-—b 
30. +1 
6, id. 
10. 9 
i Oe i 
8 
20. 5 
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XXXII. a. Pace 274. 
Gi ee see Si. lead 4, 9: 32. 
Ze + 37. 6. 3b: 4a. i Oe 8. = 
4:1, LOT certs 2 as 3. 3 PR ae: 
ZY, 28. ile WIE 1s. 27. 

XXXII. b. Pace 280. 

608 

be. a ~ BY, ; 
be - 3. 5y 4. b 
4a. 6. 12x. Teo 8. ab. 

9) 
4a” 10. 6a. 11. 9ab. 19. Sor 3° 
S17, y= hh 21. 2or0. 22. Sor 0. 

XXXII. c. Page 285. 
o4. 2) 2h, 3; #30: 4, 21. bs 10: 
4 7. 16. 8. 18. 12. 3a=5b. 13. 5x=Ty. 
262° = 2777 1b, i®=6% AG) 26. UT. 20; 
y=6x — 3x2 + 2°. 20. 3465 square feet. 
20 miles per hour. 23. 9:4. 24. 1° feet. 25. 4 feet. 
26. £1960. 
XXXIII. a. Pace 289. 
161, 245. 2 59, -37. 3. 34, 804. 4, 16, 9. 
5744, 932. 6 98, 2436. 7. 43. 8. —49. 
— 405. 10. 7-2. tie Des 12. 25.. 
a+57d. 14. 80a-—79b. 15. 964, 9780. 16. 3:2, 25:2. 
— 387, — 18900. 18. -93, —993. 19. -414, -361. 
544, 4864. 21. 779. 22, — 483. 23. 9803. 
-55695. 25. 493. 26. 140. 27. p’. 
a2(4—a). 29. eee 30. pq(p-4). 31. 30, 3. 
25, =3. 33. 16, —1 34. 24, 25. Sh 14 ae 
20, 4. SY Me, ta. 38. 20, —2x 
B.A. 2L 
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XXXII. b. Pace 293. 


cARLOUS TE: ss oe APO; Tye. ) Bis, =k Gee 
ess... One te a Pree a 224; 31a 
7. 43. 8. —95. 9. —6y. 
10. 68, 65, 26. 11. 914, 905, ...... 70% 
12. —615, - 63%, .---: -2,8,. A Nee sy. csares -5°6 
14, 83, 8g, «..-+ 2). 15. 14 or 165. 16. 8 or 26. 
17. 9 or 86. 18, 138 or 20: 19. 7 or 8. 
20. 11 or 24. 21. 12, 13, 14. 23. 1, 4,7 
93. 7, 11, 15, 19,23. 2% 2 5, 8 11, 14, 25. 181 
XXXIV. a. Pace 297. 
[4 1 
1. 48, 384. 2 5 Geer s. 1, iG 
\ 1 : 
BIW de ee, 5. 128, 1. 6. 1, 625. 
& -37 ~ 2187 ae “= 
7. 512. 8. 4374. 5 oe 
16 
Q2n 2p— 1 
10,  —3"". 11. gl, 12. ry 
13. 162, 54, 18. a }, 2, 8, 92 15. -28, 14,......4. 
sd 5. 7 3. 17. 384, 765. 18. — 1458, — 1092. 
1 oni ] 5 € 
19. 3 127%. 20. 5 1213. 21. 308, 455. 
1 - - 
23. i458” 6riss 23. 257 a4. lays 
1281 1365 
25 cobs 58 
2560 26. 5048 27. Oey 
4369 1 2 
To Nag abe . -=(38?-1). , = (1 — 2). 
S193 29. 5(3?-1) 80. 5(1-2¥) 
Sl. Seal, 32. voia'—. 33. —— 
¢ g= 


34, 364(./6 +,/2). 


28. 


32. 
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XXXIV. b. Pace 300. 


Le 
im] 
bo 
a 
wo 
AS 
| 

a 


I-Ni- BIS 
or 
= 
- 
tc Q— 
ron 


t 
vy 


ns A | A A YE 


5 64’ 

i A y?(y2"— 1) 140 + 99,/2 
5) ai aiecore peg A ES IS ; DO ewer Ne 
zy yo 21 pol +t bn(mr+1) 3 


)(3,/6 +2,/2) pein 
as 24. 2n (2n+1)-3 (1-5 . 


46 
XXXV. Pace 304. 


5 3 ] 
iit eels 3. —4. r: Se ee 5. -—=, 
n 3 


a 
~ 


_ 


Halos bo 


ae 


Hm Wil 
— 
rs 


. 
t 
’ 


1g, (27 tie See oe 


oe 20. 17Z. 
a2” — §2n 


46 


38. met) e+ t(1-55): 39. n(3n+2). 


—_ 
SS 
a 
a 
l 
ae 
us 
= 


“be WIS Cae 
ip 
oS 
— 
for) 
—" 
ole 
_— 
tol 
bo 
ey) 
iy 
© 
we) 
ior) 
aleny 
S| 
| 
| 


Miscellaneous Examples V. Pace 307. 


est Seed 7. 4/2. Simo. 10. 52, 78, 91 yards. 


7 
9) 2 
(2) 3 
BEE. 21. 2. a6) 25 = ay 4 FO 


Ay es ea ac PES ASS wile 26. (1) 2753 (2) —17085. 

[5 n 

9) 0) 2 4,6, 29; 18| 1 -(5) |. 30. 1. Sie) aG 
81, SF 


2315 
sare Oden (Ql l 5) aes (2) eee 
5 5? Oo? Oo? Oo Oo 4. (1) 9(19a+64a). (2) 81 
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sa 


13, 


bo 


ALGEBRA. 
1-37 a em 
10. 388. (1) s= = ae l= -3™%-1, (2) s=-2n; J=1-4n. 
1 and 9. 40. 1th 45+ esee i 41. Sand 2. 


Kev, LAGE olT. 


Rational. 2. Rational. 3. Equal, but opposite in sign. 
Imaginary. 5. Imaginary. 6. Equal, but opposite in sign. 


Fak ahchae 8. 2?+20x%+99=0. 
—2ax +a? —b?=0. 10, 12%°-28%+15=0. 
L527 ies 8a?=0. 12. 8a2?-7x=0. 13. - 


we 
‘| 


Sum 4 3) , difference = , sum of squares = 17. «-6x+4=0. 


24+4e+1=0.19. 3022+ (6a-5b)x-ab=0. 20. 422-1l6a+9=0. 
dag b*) 2-2 (a? + b?)a+a?-l?=0. 22. 4abx2-2(a* + b?)a+ab=0. 


P-2pr  gg PA og, 8, ng, CSP 
ae A tea or a ; 

gr? (3pr — 4g) q(3pr — 9”) = = 

——e 28. mae 29. P=p(p?-3q), Q= 

b2a? — (a — 38ab)x+b=0. 31. 2b?=9ac. 

8x? — 20a%x - ab =0. 35. 2pa®— (p?+4q)x+2pq=0. 

XXXVII. a. Pace 323. 

120, 5040, 56, 300. 2. (1) 2520. (2) 5040. a 

126. 5. «6. 6. 36. 7. MOD Ss 8. 2100. 

455, 816; (r=15). 10. 242880. 11. 1596000. 12. 504000. 


XXXVII. b. Pace 328. 


(1) 9979200. (2) 151200. (3) 166320. 2. 420, 360. 3. 18. 
10238. 5. m", 6. 168168. 7. 34650. 
120, 144. 9. 1296. 10. 180. 12; 21620, 
78. 14, (n—2)(n--3)|n—2. 


XXXVIII. a. Pace 333. 
44 8x3 + 4a? 4+ 32a + 16. 
a 4- L5art + 90a 4+- 2702: + 405x + 248, 
al +Tax + 2Qlaa® + 35a4x3 + 35a%4 + 2latar? + Fax + 27, 


15. 


16. 


18. 


20. 
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ad — Sate + 10a%a* — 10a2x? + Saat — wv. 
1 — 10y + 40? — 80y? + 80y4 — 327°. 

1624 + 16.03 + 62®y? + ay? + ¥ . 
su et 


64 — 962 + 60x? — 20a: + ee +a 
4 8 64 
a 21a a 189a° ie 945a4 2835a® 51038a2 5108a 2187 
6° OB po ee Ee 
ax? + 9atxSy + 36a%x7y? + 84a%aSy3 + 126ax5y4 , 
126arty® 84a¥y® 36x27 Days 9 
ie ea SL ae 
a eh a a a 
22023. ll. —448y°. 12. 21875a%b*. 
544023. 14, 210. tp, | DhOBaia? 
2° 16 
DQQN/,22 
20, ie ae, 18. — 2431022, 
x 
Qx*+ 362?7+18. 20. 32-—402?+ 1024. 21. 11520, 
1001 o 1025024 
oo at 23. i ee es, 
356 a 3. 7920. 44 TI 
XXXVIII. b. Pace 338. 
The 8%, 2. The 9%, 3. The 2. and 3", 
The 7, 5. The 11, 6. The 6% and 7, 
r=7; excluding the value r=4, which makes the terms the same. 
2 2 
n= 40. 9. 3r=s3n+2. 10. ee . 3 en 
[m|m [ne | 
65536. 13. 262144. 
n(n —1) ere (n-7+ 2) yn-rtl (2x)r-1, 
r-l 
WU (7 —= ences. (n—7r+2) a?) (2Qq:)n-rH1, 
i7—1 
a$+ 6a° + 15a4+ 20a? + 15a2+6a+1; 
v8 — 129° + 54act — 112273 + 1082-2 — 48x +8. 

1 hee Oto 3 ee er 
1+5%- 9% tayo 17, 1+7@-a5% + y5gh— + 
1+ =F a ae? + Bee 3 — 19. 1 —6x7+27x?—-108x° + 

5° ~ o5 12 arte oe 


1 + 3x? + 67+ 10x78+.... 21. 1 — 122+ 90x? — 540274... 


$$$ 


29. 


30. 


(1 Sa 152% 


q@ 207 
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ae 23. L-w4+3a2— Batt... 
KB 2 
os t...). g ie 


128" ~ 65536" 


2, 7 a0 a7, —4a3, (—1)(r+l)a”. 
256 
2 Cy le -b.00r= 3) 
10247’ oe r 
i (n—1)(2n-1)...{(7-1 mace 
a” [rn 
495967. 31. 4°98998. 32. 1:98734. 33. ‘100504. 
XXXIX. a. Pace 347. 
15 = 5 9 3 
9” = lb; =I; 2 2. 2? —4, ~@? Gy 
aes ee ioc ae 1 
Ds 9° 125000, 1, - a 9:80. Ol. “4. 5 log a. 


—5 log y. 


6. 38, 2, 0, -—], -1, -—4, 1. 


1°5705780, 5°5705780, 8°5705780. 


7°623, °000007623, 76230000. 


2°8627278. 
*7658178. 


log7 + 4 log 3 =2°7535832. 


blog 2+5 


=(7 log 2 - 
5 ~ 
Sixty-nine. 


“500977. 
1 + 2] log 3 - log 2 
log 3. 

3 ; 

=) 
1 —log2 29. 
481-9. g. 
342°9. 6. 
“6797. 10. 


log 3+ J log 


10. 
13. 


6 


22. 
25. 


=5'40) Ai. 


XXXIX. b. 


46°22. 
08892. 
7446. 


3°9242793. able 


14082400. 
8644286. 14. 1:4841414. 


43 


17. Glog2+ 7 log 3 - 1 = 3°3922160. 
~ -4797536. 


3 log 3 — log 7) = 1°9661496. 


176. 23. ‘398742. 
2 —log 2 - log 8 - log 7 = ‘3767507. 
5-7 log : ig 
2 ee 2-4 log 3 
Tig? S-log8 18 verynearly. 
PaGE 348¢. 
8. 1396. 4. “008682. 
a OO LIS. 8. 44°22. 
11. “03055. 12. 3°361. 


Wee 


17. 
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fiihene 14. 1:°923. 15. 1°444. 16. 19°97. 

‘2008. 18. -OOO008855. 19. 415. 20. °7142. 

2°887. 22. 1:997. 23. 1°936. 24. 1°973. 

1°291. 26. 9:29; 2560. 27. 9°076. 28. 1'78°1. 

16. 30. 4°616. SI. (9°)29: 82) A/a. 

£514. 34. 20 yrs. 35. 19. 36. ‘87. 
XL. Pace 353. 

30215. 2. 25566556. 8. 244332343. 

36641472. 5. 3245. 6. 143820241. 

123807 ; 1101122. 8. 3¢7580. 9. 32099. 

S523. 11. lOOOOOLI. 

29 +28 4274-264 2942341; 6et+9eF+e%+4e+2. 

1736 ; 145; 328108. 14. 667. Tbe 20a es le 

OleOda, We ONO OMS s* 18. ‘50213; :404052. 

i. 20. Five. 21. Nine. 

Nine. 23. Seven. 24, 444; 1425; 3333. 


XLI. Pacr 359. 


] a2 a oat ) 
3(a-S 45-4 Sates A & b= atta re roe A 
= r—19r _ . 
1-6487. 000 eee pe Sele 
Y i r 


MGT, a, Pacer 362: 


sLaNSE | 

Loy seek 2, 25s (UE R10), 
—lin/—3 be 20 es 

5 4. =2, -5 

4 15 
i = 6. 3, 0 7. 2, >. 
9 1 94( 3) 2, 36 Ng Be 
> 9 + > ’ “) _ ” b} Sl 
20, 11. le ole 1S <8, 0150) 

3 33 
0. ae mene EON 8 
7 ~ 34 N1357. 


ee eC ee 


TOY 12 
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19. 
22. 
25. 


28. 


7 oS Se 
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34/5 94/-83 9, = SENSES ee. 
Bt go lee Se een go Bi 
ie c-a c(a—b) 
poe rt iia Page 24. 1, . 
SiG a—b a(b-c) 
a® +b? —ac—be 
y 26. a 27 
ar? a+b-2c rae 
5 13 
g 9-5 30. a, b. 
XLII. b. Pace 365. 
t=); aio 2 w=4, 33 v=, 4. 
c=7, —-2; y=2, —7. a B= hss. 
a=12, 3; y=3, 12. 6 w=8,. -y=6. 
1 1 ] — ] 
r= = es ao ace HAIN ais pee So ALE 
saa Y=3 8 2=4,1) 3 5441); y=1, 4, 5! 5+N/41) 
/34 35 15 
Ne oo 
vw=+10, 03 y=+1, + a 10; 27; er i, y= 3, ee 


x=5, 2, 14,/6; y= -2, -5, -14 /6. 


%=—-1, 64/63 y=-1, 1+ a2. {It may be shewn that 
, (x+1)®=27(y+1)*} 
(lh) sabe 2: (2) 2=3, -1; y=1, -3. 


Boy es: =e ly ig; w= 7, y= +8. 

e=+3, y= 42, 2= 44. 1s; ww=6, 7=6; z=ly v4. 
" 8 3 

x= +6, y=+5, t= te. 20: t=), y= 27, 2S 


v= -a4+2, y=btl1, c=-ct+3. 99. x= 45, y=s2, 2= 44. 
t=+7, y=, c= +2. 2%. w=+3, y= F4, z= $2. 
w=2,-4; y=3, -5; 2=0, -2. 96. 2=7, y=2, 2=4, 

ve be UF v= +a, 0; 2=+1,0. 28. x=8, 2; y=2, 8; 2=4. 


x=2, -6; y=5; z=6, -2. 80. 2=-5; y=3, 1; z=], 3. 


30 26 


vis ES ree + oA TC => =. 
2=6; y=9, 4; c=4, 0. 82. x li’ 4h 


| 
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me «6d, = 0, 226. 
_ a+) b(c?+a?) (a? +B?) 
- == 5? Bog 2 = Bab 
XLITI. Pager 370. 
1. £128855000. 2. 87 years nearly. 
3. £1287. 10s. 4. 20°63 per cent. nearly. 
5. £2001. 17s. 6d. 6. 4 per cent. 
7. £3360. 8. £11708. 8s. 
9. £1604. 10. 20 years nearly. 
XLIV. a. Pace 374. 
T; 930. 8. 32. 9. 25. 21, 142 °sq. em. 
12. y=3x. Any point whose ordinate is equal to three times its 
abscissa. 
14. The lines are x=5, y=8. The point (5, 8). 
15. A circle of radius 13 whose centre is at the origin. 
XLIV. b. Pace 377. 
21. 32 units of area. 22: I sqiuin, 
23. 72 units of area. 24. 0°64 sq. cm. 
XLIV. Pace 380. 
holy: 2. = Velie S e312. 
so 3, 7 — Ly abet = Greco ON) 00 
% c= —2, y=4. S 2=—057——3 ey 0) 
10. At the point (0, 21) WW. 3e+4y=7 
XLIV. d. Pace 385. 
i 2 2. (0, 0), (-4, 2). 5. (25 i): 
6. (i) 1°46, —5°46 (ii) 3°24, —1:24; (iii) 3°32, 0°68. 
] ' 
te) Oy 8. ~43 3°79, —0°79; 4°54, -—1°54. 
SaaS. Os 4) gece 
10. The straight line 32+4y=25 touches the circle oot 4 y= 95 at 


the point (3, 4). 


XLIV. e. 


Page 394. 


3. Each axis is an asymptote to the curve, which approaches 
the axis of y much less rapidly than it does the axis of x. 


31. 


[ye =G), 
=], 15,2 


-3; y=2, -2. 
32. —2, 4°41, 1°59. 
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XLIV. f. Pace 400. 
1. 0:52; 2°9) W652 7o5 2 Sao. 3. 2-080, 2°140. 4 BE 


5& —-2,4; -9. 9. —-5 and I. 10. -2, 1, 4. 
12. = 9, 38, 3°58. 13. 0°477, 0°225, 0°350, 1°538. 
14. 3in. from the point of suspension. 


15. 29 Ibs., 164 Ibs., 149 lbs., 13} Ibs., 11 Ibs., 94 lbs., 8 lbs., 
7+ lbs. The curve is a rectangular hyperbola whose equation is 
xy =22 x 12. 


16. 1°5. 17. x= 7 16, G)d. GDayee—e 
19, (i) v=8, y=14; or e=14, y=8. (ii) «=6°48, y=3°07. 
(iii) «=6, y=2; or z= -6, y= -2. 20. 2,2, -1. 


22. 1, 1°732, —1:732. Negative for values of «< — 1°782; positive 
between — 1°732 and 1; ; negative between 1 and 1°732; positive for 
values of 2 >1°732. 


XLIV. g. Paar 410. 


2, (i) 541 grains; (ii) 0°2. S$. 39°33; 91°6; y=0°393e. 

4 3°85 in.; A ia 5 54:5°R. 86°9°R. r=32+20. 
6. y=100+- 10: £350; 4250. 7. 45°96; 39°40. 

8 £2. 1257; £8. Ss: 9 .Srlhanss 24375 oz. 

10, (i) £320; (ii) £580. ui. y=1y2-70. 112; 168; 78. 
12. 5 ft. per sec.; 5} secs.; v=5+4¢. 13. 2°49 sq. ft. 

14. (i) 52 ft.; (ii) 160 ft. 15. max. height=64 ft.; 4 secs. 
16. P=06G-14':4; 24. 17. 268.; 36s. 6d. 18. 93°5°E. 
20. y=0°2lx+1°37. 1. yH=Odr+16; 92; 38. 


22. a=45°7, b=118. Error=8°43 in defect. 
23. 86; P=0'14W+0°2; 225 lbs. 


24. omar b=8, 2; 12. 95. a=3,b=2. 7; 4°25. 
26. =3, c=27 x 10°. 97, n=1°5, c=79500. 
XLIV. h. Pacer 422. 
1. 6p.m.; (i) 3.30 p.m.; (ii) 7.30 p.m. 2 (i) 2 p.m.; 2.52 p.m, 


3. 47 mi. from A’s starting place at 12.42 p.m. 

11.12 a.m. and 2.12 p.m. 4. 27 mi. 
5. 35 mi. from London at 3.33 p.m. 3.9 p.m.; 3.57 p.m.; 36 mi. 
6. (i) 15 mi. after C’s start, 1 mi. from Bath ; 

(Ti) MSs .kruserhere eariore se Hk etuseswenvaw ts : 

(iii) half a mile behind A and B. 
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9 mi. from Y at 12.48 p.m. 12.18 p-m. and 1.18 p.m. 
40 yds. A 16 yds. ahead, C 16 yds. behind. 


5 sees. 10. 5 hours from the start. 

7.36 p.m.; 3 p.m. and 5 p.m.; 19 mi. from Y. 

7 hours. 3.7 p.m. 13, 12.12 p.m. (i) ll a.my; (ii) 57 mi. 
° mi. 15. 4.12 p.m. 16. 10.4 a.m. 
400 yds. 18. £420. 20 for £480. 


After 10 sees. 400 ft. per sec. ; 600 ft. per sec. 
30 years. £410; £320. 
75 in Latin; 80 in Greek. 74 and 50. 


Miscellaneous Graphs. Pacer 426. 


(2, -3). 2 (1,2) 4 w=l1,y=18. &. 26;1:28 (approx. ). 

De 24, 7 (-4, 5). 8. (8, 4), (4, 1), (-—3, 2). 

2°65, 1:9). 14. 2°79, —1°79. 15. The pt. (6, 5). 

228. dd.; 36s., 398. 5d. 17. 37; ls. 9d. 18. 63. 2d.; 20°3. 

(i) e=2, or -7; y=7, or -2. (ii) e=8, or 6; y=6, or 8. 
(iii) e=3, or —5°8; y=5, or -0°6. (iv) x=5'2, or -1°3; 
y= ~2:9, or 5°7. 

6-46, —0°46; 12. Pale OS Phe Hoh 5 ake 

Is; bas, 2s:, 38. Sd. ; 5 hrs: 23. 3°30, — 0°30. 

18, 40; 51. 25. 90, 72. 27. 2°60) 5:63. 4°16) offi 


6 p.m., 48 mi. from London. At 4 and 8 p.m. 

(i) B 4 mi. behind 4; C6 mi. behind B. (ii) 4.21 p.m. 

4.30 p.m., 18 mi. from O. (i) At3and6p.m. (ii) 20 mi. 

(i) 1 p.m., 28 mi. from P; (ii) 20 mi.; (iii) 11.30 a.m. 

294 and 39 millions. 32. £80; £240. 

15, -1. 34. Max. ordinates(=2)at the points (—-—1,2), (1, —2). 
= 1°73, 9, 1°73. 

(i) 22 tors) (ii) w=6, or -3) (iii) 2=23 3. — 2 


y=s, or 12f y=3, or —6f Deon SO = 3 
30°4 cm. Bip (P= WNMSE OE aeillle se@Elo Ase) 
17s. ; 26s. 6d. 42. 4% mi. per hr. 

La P.liasie sks 44, 24 min. 


At Northampton. 48°4 mi., 84°8 mi. The quickest run is 
from Willesden to Northampton. 
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Miscellaneous Examples VI. Pace 432. 
0. 2. -6a-2b-4d. 3. Fatt Say iy 
3. 5. 4-12¢+4+1322-6a5+a4. 6. 45. 
24 p2 
a-2. 8. ae 9. 2=15, y=16 
4 ib ae oe 
any ual 9° 12. Ja” ~ 904 +32 
x3 4+ Q4a*y + 192xy? + 512Qy3. 14, oo? 15, 10 
H.C.F. (a+2)(a-1). L.C.M. (7-1)(%+2)?(z?+2). 
2a?-3a+3. 18. oe eee ae eee 
9 9 a-x 
°. 22. Sy, 23. —35x+18y+4 172. 
(1) (10a -1)(a+8). 
(2) (Bu -y)(Ba + y) (9x? + Bry + y?) (9x? — B8xy + y’). 
13: 26. e 27. w*-], 
a 2 2=2, y=8b 
a+3y an ee 
21,°,' and 54,8,’ past 7. 3 ae (a 
Ja — Byf, 33. 2at+ 120242 34. 884. 
1 
wait 36, we=ld, y=T7. 87. 223 -32+7. 
9 
e= 5° 39. x(a? + 73)(8x-y). 
21 crowns, 40 half-guineas. 41. Sab. 
2Qab 3 + 3b4. 43. 36. 44. 4x-5. 
a? +b? y 
Om Lx 
ab (a ,—b)? ee 6 
ee a a ___ 2(a@-7)(2"-7) 
as y=53 or x=0, y=0. #3. (a — 2) (a - 3) (a —4)(x2—5) 
(Qar + 3) (4ar + 5) (Bar — 5) (a +2) (a — 2). 50. 3s. 9d. 


~ 56050: +5589. 52. 
6 (a +1) (a -—3) (x -4). 
t=3, 


4a? -- 


B70; 
60. 


y=2, 2=1. 
fa toad ah + Det , 
y? (a — y)? (a+ ay +y") 


24 days. 


Qb? + 24be — 16. 


55. 
58. 


2(a? + b?) (a? + y?). 
t= = 6, 


3 @ 
WAS Ro = 
61. 5% 5a +q+9. 


62. 
65. 
67. 
70. 
73. 
75. 


ait 


80. 


82. 
84. 
86. 
89. 
92. 


94. 
95. 


97. 


99. 


101. 


103. 


105. 


107. 


110. 


112. 
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94. 63. == . 64, 2 a 
v=] b c 
e=2t. 66. (1) (w2+1)(~+5). (2) (w-19y)(a+17y). 
Qu 
i— D4 cad a ¢ 2 =. C 2 
24,y=9,2=5. 68. 8) 69. (2a -—3b+ 2c) 
3. T, 8+y?+23, 72, —2ab. 
6. 74. (1) 3u(v4-9)(x-7). (2) (a+64+1)(a+6). 
ee ea _ 2x? 
“* p+’ 7 pre cs 8x3 — 43 
wr x3 + 2? -2 2 
nie 8 Oty Oes 1 % (-a 
640. 81. l1—4a- Bala + a 
15 3 
2 83. a — 4ar4+ 3 He =f xe? 38 +27. 
2a sg (a — 2h)? (2a +b). Sone ao: 
5x" — 4a -8 3 
eS Da? 4- he = a 
ae NT 87. 2a74 8a +— 88. x=2ab, y=3ab. 
3(2v—y) (5a+4y). 90. 25 shillings, 30 half-crowns. 91. 0. 
ree : 
er) Rem. rae 93. 60(p*—q*). 
(1) (a —2b°)(a2+2ab'+4b!). (2) (a? +a-1)(z?-a24+1). 
Tbe AN tes y +2) 
ale + (2 : 
x=a-—2b. 96. (1 1303 ) 2(y +5) 
: (y+1)(y—5) 
Ral y= ee), Gum eee) 
: (y—1(y-6) 
es ae 100. Twelve minutes past four. 
“Qa — 3c 
2 ; 
ql = _2(a+ x) i 2 = 
(1) 5g. (2) —1. 102. (1) aha ees (2) l+a-a2. 
ab 8042-5; a= 104. 1-524 15a?—452:3. 
£20 106. (2a-3b)(a+b) 
a oe Ca 
Gly 2 or 5 (2) 5 or 3 L109; 7a 5 +38 
a ait _ 3224+ 7a—-12 | ] 
2a? "(a2 —9)(a?- 16)’ (aw -38) (x —4) 


H.C.F. #-5b. L.C.M. 6(a+3a) (x —3a)(x — 5d). 
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113. 


116. 
118. 


119. 
121. 


124. 
125. 


127. 
128. 


130. 
132. 


135. 
136. 
138. 


140. 
142. 


144. 
146, 


148. 
152. 


" 155. 


156. 
159. 


161. 
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(1) - or 2d. (2) 9 or -3. 114. 177. 115. 18 miles. 


(3a: + 2y)? + (Ba + Qy) (2a + By) + (2x + By)? = 192? + 37cy + 199. 
(1) ee ae x+y). (2) mn(m—n). 


3, t= is =5 1. 2 79 
(1) een at: @ De gf? 120. ata? 
(1) 1. (2) a 122. a-b. 123. 435. 
(1) w=a+b. (2) w=3, y=2 
x(x+y+z) 32241 2 aie 
(1) z(a—-y+z) (2 ) Bu 1) 126. x +(a+ )a +3. 
9 
(1) (w - By) (x+8y +1). ) «(e+ +2)(«-%). 
3q 9q? As a on co 
2p 8p Bate At) ae Ne az—ab+ 0? > a ab + 
w+a. UST.) 1) Maso ie (2) ace yte 
2 
3 shillings. 134, v-4+— ~ 


H.C.F. 22+0% L.C.M. eer (a? — 4a”). 
(1) -2y. (2) 3 187. (22a) (a®+2aa + 4a?) (2a + 3b) (2a-3b). 
(1) 3. (2) #=105, y=210, z=420. 139. Thedifferenceis3. 
a? — dy? — 929 — ri 2 141, 3 hrs. 36 min. 


Gh ei 3 5. [2+ Mee 


1 
Q) sa; @) oe 145. (1) 4(/2+,/3). (2) /214-./14. 
24. f2 P “ 

(1) nai. (2) w=2h or -13, y= -1§ or 15. 

at—eatet ya 149, a? +1. 150. Six Shillings. 
2 

0. 153. ° 


(Ta + 4) (42-3) 
(1) #=7 or min (2) w=+5 or +2,/3, y=+3 or + nie 


2 3 
vn, 8 ee a ee 3a 
(1) 0. (2) 2t%y°. 187. (p+1)x-(p-—1). 158. Bb aye 1) 
(1) 1-2%. (2) 3"-2". 160. 5hrs. 57 ‘A7y". 


12. 162. (1) (or ) (2) 3. 


163. 
165. 


166. 
168, 
169. 


172. 


1yes 
176. 


7. 


181. 


183. 
185. 


187. 


189. 


192. 


194. 


196. 
202. 
206. 


208. 
212. 


215. 


218. 


220. 
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i: 164. 1, 5-a/7. 
(By + 2x) (By — 2x) (a + 2) (a? — Qar + 4) (a — 2) (aw? + 2a +4). 
(1) 1. (2) . 167, (1) 1. (2) a/ll-y/3. 


H.C.F. 5a?-1. L.O.M. =(5a?- 1)? (4a?+1) (502+ +1). 


=| 2 3 5 
(1) e. (2) -—23, —85. 170. 9s, & 12s, a dozen. 
0 ws, (1) Ste 9) 1 
BUYz 
i. 175. (1) m (2) 2-,/3. 
DGD gd is Ce mL 


+53 Y=+5) £5" 


eater 178. (1) ot, (2) 27. 179. 4 miles an hour. 
am +n 
ac —b 1 
— : 182. it % 2+xry—1, (2 : 
aa. ey (1) e+y*+ xy (2) oe] 
Heo dora 184 (1) Be. (2) 10; 
Wee, Lees) e==6, 2a 2004. StsG. OF 
> 2 9 

(1) 20% or 163. (2) w=3 or y=-1 or 3" 
1 
(Qa+lja—a 190. 2e- On 191. (b+c)(c+a)(a+b). 
, 3a —4 2a 
Q aa | @) ==: 

(+1) (a — 1) Veta 


Began at 16,4," past 3, and ended 27,3 past 5; walked 
2 hours, 1049 minutes. 

? p+4 

(2) "497. (1) 47. (2) b. 199. 20. 200. Yat+y2 

17 years. 203. q=4. The other rootis1. 204 1% hours. 


a4 2 t m-n 

el ae or peo ‘ee 207. (~1m (22) : 
3° 5) 3} =) 

30240. 909, Sl. tbs. 6d. 5 £377. LOs: oid. eeeOU2ie 


“= g =3 [zero values are excluded]. 214. 9979200; 7560. 

320° — 240a4x + 720a*x? — 1080a2x* + 810ax* — 2432°. The 3“ and 
4® terms. 216. 1. BUT, =I 

iy 28 Se Nee a ipo oro, 


13104000. 222. 2400; 4032000. 


516 


223. 
224, 


225. 
229. 


231. 
233. 


234. 


235. 
238. 
240. 
245. 


247. 
249. 


250. 


ALGEBRA. 


Number of terms=6; common difference =2. 
135 405 24306 


t emmaaktial} | Sey te 
(1) 382-60a+ 45a g +75g@ - io”? 


l Tt tee 

2 Sy ey, Ney, a 

(2) I u+ Ex + 5qe +576°" 

Senary. 226. 45;1:412. 227. 5°039684. 228. 3105. 


(Ll) -afBes (2) n=. ago; i- 100+ 19=0. 


2:71405 ; tet. 282, 1°75; 175; -2; 52375439. 
B overtakes A at the end of the 8 day; then A overtakes B 
at the end of the 15" day. 


2 
(1) #=21, y=6; 2) a4, 8; y=3, -O; 2=9, 
pi — a fe 236. The 4% and 5 terms. 287. 120% 60. 
= = 22 ae te 5. 
3698970 ; °799340 ; 1°785248; w=]2- 289. 8x =Jyz + 20/yz. 
log 2. 241. 14. 244, (1) 3; (2) 136564; (3) 22. 
5.2.1.4.7... (87-8) gq rt, san GRS0) 
3” |r 
a? —-2(a+b)a2+2ab=0. 248. 2(n-—1) hours. 
a(a—b) 


(i re boe? | one root is evidently a, and the product of 


the roots is aise. F | 2) Q, p-|@ 


-3 
The series is the expansion of (1 ~ 5) ; 
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NEW EDITION Revised and Enlarged. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS (containing a 
full treatment of Graphs). By H. S. Haun, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and S. R. Knicut, B.A., 
M.b., Ch.B., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo. (bound in maroon-coloured cloth), 3s. 6d. With 
Answers (bound in green-coloured cloth), 4s. 6d. 


The leading features of the new Edition are :— 

(1) A full treatment of Graphs, occupying more than 50 pages. 

(2) A new set of easy examples on Substitution in Chapter I. 

(3) The greater part of Chapter VIII., on Simple Equations, has been re- 
written so as to bring the use of the fundamental axioms into greater 
prominence, and to urge the importance of verifying solutions. 

(4) Chapter IX., on Symbolical Expression, has been enlarged. In par- 
ticular, the section on Formule has been illustrated by a new set of 
Examples. 

(5) A section on Square Root by inspection has been inserted in Chapter 
XVI. 

(6) In Chapter XVII., on Factors, a section on factorisation of trinomials, 
by completing the square, has been introduced. Also a large number 
of easy miscellaneous examples now take the place of the Exercise 
XVII. 1 of earlier editions. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


Works by H. S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 


(7) Considerable additions to the chapters on Quadratic Equations. In 
particular a set of examples involving applications to Geometry will 
be found at the end of Chapter XX VII. 


(8) The chapter on Logarithms has been re-written so as to introduce and 
explain the use of Four-Figure Tables. The Tables of Logarithms 
and Antilogarithms have been taken, with slight modifications, from 
those published by the Board of Education, South Kensington. 


(9) An easy first course has been mapped out enabling teachers to post- 
pone, if they wish, the harder cases of ‘Long’ Multiplication and 
Division, and the rules dependent on these processes. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SCHOOLMASTER—“ . . . Hasso many points of excellence as com- 

ered with its predecessors, that no apology is needed for its issue. 

‘he plan always adopted by every good teacher, of frequently recapitulating and 
making additions at every recapitulation, is well carried out.” 

NATURE—“ . . . We confidently recommend it to mathematical 
teachers, who, we feel sure, will find it the best book of its kind for 
teaching purposes.” 

ACADEMY—*‘ We will not say that this is the best Hlementary Algebra for 
school use that we have come across, but we can say that we do not remember 
to have seena better. . . . Itis the outcome of a long experience of 
school teaching, and so is a thoroughly practical book.” 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES—“‘ . . . Avery good book. The explanations are 
concise and clear, and the examples both numerous and well chosen,” 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS—‘ A book of exceptional value.” 


OPINIONS OF TEACHERS. 


“I think it decidedly the best of all books on Elementary Algebra 
yet published. The great merit seems to me to be that, while it is quite simple 
and elementary, there are no misleading and inaccurate statements which must 
afterwards be unlearned. I shall certainly make use of it in my classes, and 
hope it may come into general use throughout the country.”—A. J. WALLIS, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

‘“We have examined your Algebra very carefully ; and we agree that it is 
as perfect as a book can be. I will introduce it at St. Paul’s as soon as I 
can,”—CO, PENDLEBURY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, St. Paul's School. 

“‘ After employing it with my evening class this term, I feel it to be quite 
the best Elementary Algebra that has yet appeared,”—1K\. A. Herman, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Late Professor of Mathematics at 
University College, Liverpool. 


KEY TO ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ANSWERS TO THE EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed. ls. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. (Chapters 
XXVIII.-XLIV.) ‘With Answers. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


Works by H.S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By H.S. Hatt, M.A., and 
S. R. Knicut, B.A., M.B., Ch.B. Globe 8vo. 28s. With 
Answers. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ Algebra for Beginners is dealt with on the same lines 
as the earlier and somewhat more advanced book. The learner is introduced as 
soon as possible to the practical and more interesting side of the subject, such as 
equations and problems, while work which largely consists in the manipulation 
and simplification of elaborate expressions is postponed till later on. The exam- 
ples for practice are copious, and have been newly composed for this particular 
book ; and, as heretofore, the explanations are clear, concise, and simply expressed. 
Indeed, without hesitation we pronounce this book the best of its size 
which we have seen.” 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.—‘‘ Those masters who have already adopted 
Messrs. Hall and Knight’s Blementary Algebra in their schools, will welcome this 
new work for the use of their junior classes. . . . The numerous exercises for 
the student are excellent in quality and entirely new. We can unhesitatingly 
recommend the book to the notice of both teachers and students.” 

SCHOOLM AST ER—“‘ To teachers who have had experience of either the Hlemen- 
tary or the Higher Algebra it will only be necessary to say that this book is 
marked by the same qualities which have brought these works into such deserved 
repute. To those who are stillin ignorance of these books, we can say 
that for clear, simple, and concise explanation, convenient order of 
subject-matter, and copious and well-graduated exercises, these books 
have, to say the least, no superiors. Quite early the student is introduced 
to easy problem work, which can only be looked upon as an advantage. The very 
numerous exercises are entirely new, so that the book might easily serve as a 
companion and supplement to the elementary work.” 


GUARDIAN—‘“‘It possesses the systematic arrangement and lucidity which 
have gained so much praise for the works previously written by the authors in 
collaboration.” 


ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS AND 
EASY GRAPHS. Globe 8vo. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, With or without Answers. By H.S. Hatt, M.A., 
and S. R. Kyieut, B.A. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This book has been compiled as a suitable companion to the He- 
mentary Algebra by the same authors. It consists of one hundred 
and twenty progressive Miscellaneous Exercises, followed by a com- 
prehensive collection of papers set at recent examinations. 

SATURDAY REVIEW—“ To the exercises, one hundred and twenty in number, 
are added a large selection of examination papers set at the principal examinations 
which require a knowledge of algebra. These papers are intended chiefly as an 
aid to teachers, who no doubt will find them useful as a criterion of the amount 
of proficiency to which they must work up their pupils before they can send 
them in to the several examinations with any certainty of success.” 


SCHOOLMASTER.—“ We can strongly recommend the volume to teachers seek- 
ing a well-arranged series of tests in algebra. ” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 


Works by H. S. Hall, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to Elementary Algebra for 
Schools. By H. S. Hats, M.A., and S. R. Knicur, B.A. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Fourth Edition contains a collection of three hundred 
Miscellaneous Examples, which will be found useful for advanced 
students. These Examples have been selected mainly from recent 
Scholarship or Senate House Papers. 


SCHOOL GUARDIAN.—“ We have no hesitation in saying that, in our 
opinion, it is one of the best books that have been published on the 
subject. . . . The authors have certainly added to their already high reputa- 
tion as writers of mathematical text-books by the work now under notice, which 
is remarkable for clearness, accuracy, and thoroughness.” 


“Tt is a splendid sequel to your Elementary Algebra, and I am very pleascd to 
gee you have introduced the essential parts of the Theory of Nquations in Chap. 
XXXV., which contains all that is required of the subject for ordinary practical 
purposes,”—A.G. GREENHILL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, to the Senior Class 
of Artillery Officers, R.A. Institution, Woolwich. 


ATHENEHUM—‘The Elementary Algebra by the same authors, which has 
already reached a third edition, is a work of such exceptional merit that those 
acquainted with it will form high expectations of the sequel to it now issued. 
Nor will they be disappointed. Of the authors’ Higher Algebra as of their 
Elementary Algebra, we unhesitatingly assert that it is by far the best 
work of its kind with which we are acquainted. It supplies a want 
much felt by teachers.” 


ACADEMY—‘‘Is as admirably adapted for College students as its predecessor 
was for schools. It is a well-arranged and well-reasoned-out treatise, and con- 
tains much that we have not met with before in similar works. For instance, we 
note as specially good the articles on Convergency and Divergency of Series, on 
the treatment of Series generally, and the treatment of Continued Fractions, 
... The book is almost indispensable, and will be found to improve 
upon acquaintance.” 


SATURDAY REVIBW—‘ They have presented such difficult parts of the sub- 
ject as Convergency and Divergency of Series, Series generally, and Probability 
with great clearness and fulness of detail. . . . Nostuden hye! for 
the University should omit to get this work in addition to any other 
he ey have, for he need not fear to find here a mere repetition of 
the old story. We have found much matter of interest and many valuable 
hints. . . . We would specially note the examples, of which there are enough, 
and more than enough, to try any student's powers.” 


KEY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


Works by H. S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A.. 
and 8. R. Knieur, B.A. Fourth Edition. Globe 8vo. 48. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—‘ The authors have that instinctive knowledge of 
the needs, both of the pupil and of the teacher, which only belongs to the practical 


teacher. . . . On the whole it is the best elementary treatise on 
Trigonometry we have seen,” 


_GUARDIAN—“ They are lucid and concise in exposition, their methods are 
simple, and the examples are judiciously selected.” 


LYCEUM—* Tt is not too much to say of this book, that it is the very 
best class-book that can be placed in the hands of beginners.” 


SPEAKER—‘ Theyhere present Elementary Trigonometry so far as it can well 
be treated without infinite series and imaginary quantities. The authors ley a 
solid foundation by insisting on the thorough comprehension of trigonometrical 
ratios before passing on to other subjects. Logarithms and heights and 
distances have been treated with special care, . . . The full table 
of contents is a useful feature of the book." 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEIV—‘‘ Messrs. Hall and Knight's Algebra has won them a 
reputation which we think their Trigonometry will sustain.” 


NATURE—‘‘This book can safely be recommended to beginners, and it may, 
besides imparting to them a sound elementary knowledge of the subject, ingraft 
an intelligent interest for more advanced study.” 


KEY. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in 
LOGARITHMS AND MENSURATION. With or without 
Answers. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and S. R. Kyienut, B.A. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


**In the Second Edition, the Appendix has been increased by a new series of 
examples, which are intended to be worked by the aid of Logarithmic Tables. In 
view of the increasing importance of logarithmic calculation in many examina- 
tions, this last section will be found especially useful.’—From the Preface. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW—* All the mathematical work these gentlemen have 
given to the public is of genuine worth, and these exercises are no exception to 
the rule. The addition ef the logarithm and mensuration questions adds greatly 
to the value.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
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By H. S. HALL. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Crown 8vo. With or without 
Answers. PartI. 2s.6d. Part II. 1s. 6d. Parts I. and I. 
3s. 6d. Part III. ls. 6d. Parts II. and III. 2s. 6d. 
Complete. 4s. 6d. Key to Part 1. 6s. Key to Parts II. and 
Ill. 6s. Key to Complete. 10s. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Taken from Part I. of “A 


School Algebra.” With or without Answers. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXAMPLES, Supplementary to Hall and 
Knight’s Algebra for Beginners, and Elementary Algebra. 
(Chaps. I.-X XVII.) With or Without Answers. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA. 
Revised Edition. Globe 8vo. ls, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
SCHOOL WORLD—‘May be recommended without reservation.” 


TEACHERS AID—‘‘ The second edition revised and enlarged, of this 
small but admirable sketch of Graphical Algebra lies before us, and we 
are constrained to accord its appearance with unstinted praise.” 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES—“ An excellent little pamphlet. . . 
From a careful study of Mr. Hall’s descriptions and explanations a 
student without any previous knowledge of the subject will be able to 
obtain an intelligent grasp of its elements.” 


SCHOOLMASTER—“ This little book is invaluable. . . . Aspirants 
to the engineer’s office, the laboratory or workshop will find it all but 
indispensable.” 


KEY TO THE SHORT INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHICAL 
ALGEBRA. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


BASY GRAPHS. Globe 8vo. 1s. 
KEY TO BASY GRAPHS. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY, based on the recommendations of the 


Mathematical Association, and on the recent report of the 
Cambridge Syndicate on Geometry. Cr. 8vo. 

Parts I. and II.—Part J. Lines and Angles. Rectilineal Figures. 
Part II, Areas of Rectilineal Figures. Containing the sub- 
stance of Euclid Book I. 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 

Part I.—Separately. 1s. Part I1.—Separately. 6d. 

Part IJI.—Circles. Containing the substance of Euclid Book ILI. 
1-34, and part of Book IV. Is. 

Parts I., IJ., I]. in one volume. 2s. 6d. 

Part [V.—Squares and Rectangles. Geometrical equivalents of 
Certain Algebraical Formule. Containing the substance of 
Euclid Book II., and Book III. 35-37. 6d. 

Parts III. and IV. in one volume. 1s. 6d. 

Parts L.-IV. in one volume. 3s. Key, 6s. 

Part V.—Containing the substance of Euclid Book VI. 1s. 6d. 

Parts III., IV. and V. in one volume. 2s. 6d. 

Parts IV. and V. in one volume. 2s. 

Parts I.-V. in one volume. 4s. . 

Part VI.—Containing the substance of Euclid Book XI. 1-21, to- 
gether with Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes 
of the simpler Solid Figures. 1s. 6d. 

Parts IV., V., VI. in one volume. Qs. 6d. 

Key to Parts V. and VI. 3s. 6d. 

Parts I.-VI. in one volume. 4s. 6d. Key, 8s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL 


A 


GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


SCHOOL GEOMETRY, PARTS I. AND II. AND 
LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, including 


Alternative Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and 
Exercises, classified and arranged. By H. 8. Hatt, M.A., and 
F. H. Srevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton 
College. Books I.-VI., XI., and XII, Props. 1 and 3. Globe 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Also in parts separately as follows :— 


Book IF. - = lise Books III.andIV. - Qs. 
Books I. and II. 1s. 6d. Books III.—VI. - 3s. 
Books II. and III. 2s. Books IV.—VI. eee RO : 
Books I.—IIT. - 2s. 6d. Books V., VI., XI. and XII. 
Sewed, 2s. land3. - - Qs. 6d, 
Books I.—IV. - 33s. Book XI. ° - Is. 


Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES AND EXAMPLES 
CONTAINED IN A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS. Books L-VI. and XI. .By H. S. Hatt, M.A., 
and F. H. Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Books I.-IV., 6s. 6d. Books 
VI. and XI., 3s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, com- 
prising Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, com- 
prising Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. Part I. With 
Answers. 2s. 6d. Without Answers. 2s. Key. 4s. 6d. 
Part I]. With Answers. 2s. 6d. Without Answers. 2s. 
Key. 6s. Complete. With Answers. 4s. 6d. Without 
Answers. 3s. 6d. Key. 108. 6d. Answers. Complete. Is. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Taken from ‘A School 
Arithmetic.” With or without Answers. Crown 8vo. Part I. 
ls, 6d. PartII. 2s. Complete. 32. 


By H. S. HALL and R. J. WOOD. 


ALGEBRA FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Globe 8ve. 
Parts I., II., and III., 6d. each. Oloth, 8d. each. Answers, 
4d. each. 


By F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. Globe 8vo. 3s. 64. 


NATURE—‘The large number of original examples will be found of great 
assistance by teachers, and the questions, selected from papers set by the prin- 
cipal examining bodies, will prove of service as tests of the student's capabilities 
in working out mensuration problems.” 


MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS, with the Rudiments of 
ae ga Drawing. With or without Answers. Globe 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘‘A considerable amount of ground is covered, and 
the whole is written with rare judgment and clearness.” 


GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Stevens seems to us to have chosen just the elements that _ 
are of use in every-day life, and in the notes and the examples he has worked out, — 


to have given sufficient illustration of right methods,” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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